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PREFACE. 

We  state,  upon  the  recent  authority  of  a  very  distinguished 
southern  review,  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been  hitherto  made 
to  prepare  and  publish  a  school  book  south  of  Mason  and  Dix« 
on's  line  —  a  fact  of  which  we  had  not  before  been  apprised. 
And  though  it  may  be  ours  to  pioneer  the  way  for  those  who 
may  be  induced  to  fpllow,  yet  we  can  scarcely  entertain  a 
doubt  but  that  we  shall  be  sustained  in  this  attempt  to  prepare 
and  publish  the  work  which  we  are  now  offeriug  to  the 
friends  of  southern  education. 

We  do  not  solicit  patronage  for  our  book  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  an  item  of  southern  enterprise,  —  although  this 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  be  urged  as  a  reason,  —  but 
because  we  confidently  believe  that,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  found  to  sustain  a  character  quite  equal,  if  not 
greatly  superior,  to  any  similar  work  which  has  preceded  it. 
It  contains,  moreover,  a  much  greater  amount  of  matter  than 
any  other  work  intended  for  the  same  class  of  students. 

It  is  believed  that  there  now  exists  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  south  a  rapidly-increasing  disposition  to  patronize  home 
schools,  and  to  encourage  home  enterprise,  at  least  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  formerly.  We  are  not  about  to  preach  a 
crusade  against  the  north,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a 
greater  amount  of  sectional  feeling  at  the  south  ;  but  we  think 
it' must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  lavished  our  patronage 
somewhat  too  freely  upon  northern  schools,  school  books, 
and  northern  enterprise  generally,  without  always  receiving 
adequate  returns ;  while  the  same  interests,  among  ourselves, 
have  consequently  been  neglected  in  nearly  a  corresponding 
ratio.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  compatible  with 
that  real  independence  which  it  should  be  the  pride  of  every 
citizen  io  sustain  and  cherish. 

But  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  the  signs  of  the  times 
clearly  indicate  the  dawning  of  a  more  auspicious  day  yp^^^n 
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ROSS'S 

RHETORICAL  MANUAL 


PART    I. 

CHAPTER   1. 

FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

1.  Every  language  possesses  characteristics  peculiarly  its 
own  —  a  reason,  as  may  be  supposed,  for  the  remark  of  the 
learned  Rousseau,  that  ^^  he  would  address  his  masculine  friend 
in  the  French ;  his  friend  of  the  gentler  sex  in  Italian ;  the 
Deity  in  Spanish  ;  a  bird  in  English,  and  a  horse  in  German/' 
Of  these  several  languages,  politeness  seems  to  be  a  promi< 
nent  characteristic  of  the  French;  softness  and  delicacy  of 
the  Italian ;  majesty  of  the  Spanish ;  of  English,  the  hissing 
element,  and  roughness  of  the  Grerman. 

2.  It  would,  of  course,  be  improper,  in  a  work  like  the  one 
in  hand,  to  speeulate  on  the  causes  which  have  brought  about 
this  wonderful  variety,  which  —  leaving  out  of  view  the  more 
formidable  difficulties  it  interposes  to  the  study  of  philology 
—  really  affords  one  of  the  highest  gratifications  of  which  the 
student  is  susceptible.  For  example,  if  he  possess  a  nice  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  he  can  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the 
striking  analogy  between  the  sounds  of  certain  words  or  sen* 
tences  and  the  ideas  which  they  convey.  The  following  may 
be  regarded  as  specimens  :  — 

.3.  A  certain  bird  is  called  the  cuckoc  from  the  eotmd  it 
2  (13) 
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emits,  and  a  certain  other  bird  is  called  the  wMp-poor'ttntt 
for  the  same  reason.  We  discern  the  analogy  between  the 
word  and  the  thing  signified,  when  one  sort  of  wind  is  said  to 
whistle^  and  another  to  roar  ;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to  kiss,  a 
fly  to  buzz,  and  falling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream  is 
said  iojlow^  thunder  to  roary  and  hail  to  rattle, 

4.  Difficult. 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 

And  strains  from  hard-bonnd  brains  eight  lines  a  year. 

5.  Slow  and  difficult. 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

And  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  its  slow  length  alcng 

6.  Felling  trees  in  a  wood, 

liOnd  sounds  the  axe,  redoubling  strokes  on  strokes  ; 
On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong.    Deep  echoing  groan  the  thickets  brown ; 
Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing,  thunder  down. 

7.  Boisterous  and  gentle. 

Two  craggy  rocks,  projecting  to  the  main, 
The  roaring  wind's  tempestuous  rage  restrain : 
Within,  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide, 
And  ships  secure  without  their  hawsers  ride. 

8.  A  rock  detached  from  the  hrow  of  a  mountain. 

Still  gathering  force,  it  smokes,  and,  urged  amain, 
Whirls,  leaps,  and  thunders,  down,  impetuous,  to  the  plain. 

9.  Slow  and  toilsome  motion. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock*8  vast  weight  to  throw. 
The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

10.  Laborious  and  impetuous. 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round. stone : 
The  huge. round  stone,  resulting  with  abound, 
'  Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground- 
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11.  The  second  line  of  this  last  stanza  is  strikingly  beauti- 
fill ;  for  the  words  are  not  only  all  monosyllables,  which  ren- 
ders a  slight  pause  after  each  of  them  necessary,  but  the  art- 
ful  repetition  of  the  aspiration,  or  letter  A,  paints  very  forci- 
bly the  loss  of  breath  under  which  Sisyphus  might  be  sup- 
posed to  labor,  from  the  violent  exertion  of  h»  force. 

No.  1«    Metaphor. 

1.  Metaphor  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the  resem- 
blance which  one  subject  bears  to  another.  Hence  it  is  much 
allied  to  simile,  or  comparison ;  and  is  indeed  no  other  than 
a  comparison  expressed  in  an  abridged  form. 

2.  As  an  illustration.  When  of  some  great  minister  it  is 
said,  '^  that  he  upholds  the  state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports 
the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,'^  a  comparison  is  made  ;  but 
when  it  is  said  of  such  a  minister,'^'*  that  he  is  the  pillar  of 
^  state,"  it  is  then  a  metaphor. 

3.  A  beautiful  figure  of  this  kind  is  found  in  Bolingbroke's 
remarks  on  the  history  of  ]Sngland.  lust  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behavior  of  Charles  I.  to 
his  last  parliament :  "  In  a  word,^'  says  he,  "  about  a  month 
afler  their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
dissolved  them,  he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  for  his 
rashness.  Well  might  he  repent ;  for  the  vessel  was  now 
full,  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow." 
*'  Here,"  he  adds,  *'  we  draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to 
our  remarks." 

4.  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  thrown  off.  The  meta- 
phor, we  see,  is  continued  through  several  expressions.  The 
vessel  is  put  for  the  state  or  temper  of  the  nation,  already /uZZ, 
that  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  pitch  by  former  oppressions 
and  wrongs ;  this  last  drop  stands  for  the  provocation  recently 
received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parliament ;  and  the 
overflowing  of  the  waters  of  bitterness  beautifully  expresses 
all  the  effects  of  resentment  let  loose  by  an  exasperated 
people. 
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5.  Washington  Irving  says  of  Roscoe,  "  Wherever  you 
go  in  Liverpool,  you  perceive  traces  of  his  footsteps  in  all 
that  is  elegant  and  liberal.  He  found  the  tide  of  wealth  flow- 
ing merely  in  the  channels  of  traffic  ;  he  has  diverted  from 
it  invigorating  rills  to  refresh  the  garden  of  literature." 

6.  Here  the  metaphor  consists  in  representing  wealth  as  a 
tide  flowing  in  channels^  and  the  appropriations  to  literature 
as  rills  diverted  from  thai  tide,  while  literature  itself  is  very 
aptly  denominated  a  garden ;  altogether  it  constitutes  a  very 
pleasant  and  fanciful  picture  of  what,  in  plain  language, 
would  be  quite  destitute  of  beauty. 

7.  The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct 
metaphors,  such  as  that  on  a  hero  :  "  fei  peace,  thou  art  the 
gale  of  spring  ;  in  war,  the  mountain  storm."  Or  this,  on  -a 
woman  :  "  She  was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty  ;  but  her 
heart  was  the'  house  of  pride."  We  will  introduce  one  more 
example,  and  leave  the  subject  of  metaphor.  It  is  from  Plato, 
and  needs  no  remark;  it  speaks  for  itself.  "Truth  is  the 
body  of  God,  and  light  is  his  shadow." 

No.  2.     Comparison^  or  Simile. 

1.  Comparisons  or  similes  differ  chiefly  from  metaphors  in 
the  vigor  of  imagination  with  which  they  are  conceived.  In 
the  use  of  metaphors,  we  suppose  ^he^  primary  object  trans- 
formed  into  the  resembling  one.  In  the  use  of  comparisons^ 
we  soar  not  so  high,  but  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
likeness  or  similitude  only. 

2.  In  all  comparisons  there  is  expected  to  be  sometjiing 
new  or  surprising,  in  order  to  please  or  illustrate.  There  is 
nothing  i;iew  or  surprising  in  the  resemblance  of  the  individ- 
uals of  the  same  species,  as  when  we  say,  one  man,  or  one 
horse,  or  one  oak,  is  like  another ;  because  these  individuals 
are  formed  by  nature  similar,  and  no  comparison  instituted  be- 
tween them  can  be  supposed  to  produce  any  novelty  or  sur- 
prise. But  if,  for  instance,  I  discover  a  resemblance  between 
9  man  and  a  horse  in  swiftness,  between  a  man  and  an  oak  in 
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strength,  or  between  a  man  and  a  rock  in  steadiness  or  firm- 
ness, such  resemblances,  being  new,  and  generally  unobserved, 
excite  surprise  and  pleasure,  and  improve  my  conceptions  of 
the  swiftness,  strength,  and  steadiness  or  firmness  of  the  man 

3.  In  addition  to  the  kinds  of  simile  already  explained, 
there  is  another  that  frequently  occurs,  in  which  the  effecU 
only  of  two  objects  are  compared.  The  same  analogy  takes 
place  with  regard  to  them  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  re- 
semblance of  the  sound  of  words  to  their  sense.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  following  comparisons  from  Ossian  are  success- 
fully framed  :  "  Often,  like  the  evening  sun,  comes  the  mem- 
ory of  former  times  on  my  soul."  "  The  music  of  Carryl  was, 
like  the  memory  of  joys  tliat  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful 
to  the  soul."  *'  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  sun,  shades  die 
soul  of  Clessamour."  "  Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  song, 
and  lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times.  They  are  like  the 
dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roses,  when  the  sun  is  faint 
on  its  side,  and  the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the  vale." 

4.  There  are  three  kinds  of  comparison.  I.  Explaining 
comparisons^  or  those  which  improve  our  conceptions  of  the 
objects  they  are  brought  to  illustrate.  II.  Embellishing  com- 
parisons^  or  those  which  augment  the  pleasure  of  imagination 
by  a  spendid  assemblage  of  other  adjacent  and  agreeable 
objects.  III.  Comparisons  of  advantage  or  disadvantage^  or 
those  which  elevate  or  depress  the  principal  object  —  an  op- 
eration often  requisite  in  writing,  but  more  particularly  in 
speaking. 

5.  The  most  vigorous  imagination  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  conceived  more  striking  comparisons,  or  better 
adapted  to  improve  our  conceptions  of  the  principal  object, 
than  the  following  ones  from  Shakspeare.  Describing  the 
effects  of  concealed  love,  he  makes  this  happy  comparison :  — 

She  never  told  her  love, 
Bnt  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  in  the  bud, 
Peed  on  her  damask  cheek.     She  pined  in  thoughti 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat,  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  Grief. 

2* 
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6.  Goldsmith  could  not  possibly  have  exhibited  the  fervid 
zeal  and  piety  of  his  village  preacher  in  stronger  relief  thaa 
by  the  following  comparison :  — 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her- new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

7.  As  an  example  of  ehibellishing  comparison,  we  may  in- 
troduce the  following  from  Homer,  who  presents  a  most 
charming  night  scene,  while  his  main  object  is  only  to  illus- 
trate the  state  of  the  Grecian  camp  after  a  battle  :  — 

The  troops,  exulting,  sat  in  order  round. 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the  ground. 
As  when  the  moon,  resplendent  orb  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  pure  azure  sheds  her  sacred  light ; 
When  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene, 
And  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
O'er.the  dark  trees  a  yellow  verdure  spread. 
And  tips  with  silver  every  mountain's  head. 
•  Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise; 

A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  night, 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 

8.  The  following,  as  an  example  of  the  third  kind  of  com- 
parison, must  aggrandize  our  conceptions  of  the  valor  of  Hec- 
tor, however  great  we  may  suppose  It  to  have  been  in  real- 
ity :  — 

Girt  in  surrounding  flames,  he  seems  to  fall 
Like  fire  from  Jove,  and  bursts  upon  them  all ; 
Bursts  as  a  wave,  that  from  the  clouds  impends. 
And,  swelled  with  tempest,  o'er  the  ship  desoonds. 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam ;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'cj;  the  masts,  and  ring  through  every  shroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears, 
And  instant  death  in  every  wave  appears. 
So  pale  the  Greeks  the  eyes  of  Hector  meet. 
The  chief  so  thunders,  and  so  shakes  the  fleet 
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9.  Washington  Irving  could  probably  have  framed  no  com- 
parison that  would  have  diminished  its  object  to  h  greater 
extent  than  the  one  here  quoted  from  his  description  of  a 
noted  character  in  Bracebridge  Hall :  ^^  He  wore  a  wig  that 
was  too  large,  and  stood  off  from  each  ear ;  so  that  his  head 
appeared  like  a  dried  filbert  shrunk  away  in  its  shell.*^ 

10.  Shakspeare  has  most  effectuafly  exposed  the  character 
of  a  fop  by  contrasting  him  with  his  most  valorous  hero, 
Hotspur.  The  passage  supplies  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the 
nature  of  contrasts,  and  of  their  power  to  diminish  or  depress. 
Hotspur  thus  addresses  the  king  about  the  prisoners  whom  he 
had  taken,  and  whom  he  had  been  accused  of  refusing  to 
surrender :  — 

My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners ; 
Bnt  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage^nd  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  npon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord ;  neat,  trimly  dressed, 
Eresh  as  a  hridegroom ;  and  his  chin  new  reaped, 
Shaved  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest  home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  *, 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouneet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.    And  still  he  smiled  and  talked ; 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 
He  called  them  untaught  slaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  questioned  me.    Among  the  rest  demanded 
My  prisoners  in  your  majesty's  behalf : 
I,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  galled 
To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popiiijay. 
Oat  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what ; 
He  should,  or  he  should  not  j  for  it  made  me  mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  bright,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds  ; 
And  telling  me  A  sovereign^st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacety  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
Anl  that  it  was  a  pity,  so  it  was, 
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That  this  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly ;  and  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

11.  The  mere  wit  is  ^  human  bawble.  He  is  to  life  what 
bells  are  to  horses  ;  not  expected  to  draw  the  load,  but  only 
to  jingle  while  the  horses  draw. 

12.  As  a  stone  hurled  from  a  sling  takes  its  direction  and 
finds  its  resting-place  at  the  bidding  of  the  arm  that  wields  it, 
so  the  child  goes  forward,  and  finds  its  grave  in  peace  oi 
sorrow,  according  to  the  impulse  given  at  the  fireside  and  in 
the  school  room. 

No.  3.    Personification. 

1.  Personification  is  a  figure  which  consists  in  ascribing 
life  and  ofition  to  inanimate  objects.  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
influence  that  imagination  and  passion  have  upon  our  percep- 
tions and  opinions. 

2f.  Antony,  in  Shakspeare,  thus  personifies  the  dead  body 
of  Cassar  :  "  O,  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth  ! " 
*'  The  sword  of  Gaul,"  says  Ossian,  "  trembles  at  his  side, 
and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand."  And  Lady  Randolph  thus 
exclaims  :  — 

Ye  woods  and  wilds  !  whose  melancholy  gloom 
Accords  with  my  soul's  sadness,  and  draws  forth 
The  voice  of  sorrow  from  my  bursting  heart. 

3.  The  influence  of  this  figure  is  so  general  and  powerful 
as  to  constitute  the  very  essence  of  compositions  addressed 
to  the  imagination.  Strip  the  Seasons  of  Thomson  of  this 
sprightly  ornament,  and  you  will  reduce  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  didactic  poems  the  world  ever  saw  to  dry,  uninter- 
esting, uninstructive  details  of  natiAl  history.  You  can  not 
open  this  performance  without  meeting  examples.  I  present 
one  of  the  first  that  occurs  to  me. 
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4.  Now  yiyid  stars  shine  oat,  in  brightening  files, 
And  boundless  ether  glows,  till  the  fair  moon 
Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east ; 
Now  stooping  seems  to  kiss  the  passing  doad ; 
Now  o*er  the  pureTxrulean  rides  snblime. 
Nature,  great  parent  1  whose  directing  hand 
Bolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changing  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works ! 
With  what  a  pleasant  dread  they  swell  the  sonl. 
That  sees  astonished,  and  astonished  sings ! 
You  too,  ye  winds,  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  I  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Where  are  your  stores,  you  viewless  beings,  say, 
Where  your  aerial  magazines  reserved 
Against  the  day  of  tempest  perilous  ? 

Hope. 

5.  There's  a  fairy  isle  in  the  sea  of  space, 

YHiere  bloom  the  gayest  flowers  j 
That  contains  a  form  of  as  matchless  grace 

As  Love  in  Eden's  bowers. 
And  she  ever  sings  in  a  low,  sweet  tone, 

That  floats  o'er  the  silvery  sea : 
"  Come  hither,  all  ye  sorrowing  ones. 

And  tell  your  griefs  to  me." 

6.  Pear  prompts  this  figure.  Milton,  speaking  of  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit,  thus  sings  :  — 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan. 

Sky  lowered,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 

7.  Attachment  utters  itself  in  a  similar  manner.  Shak- 
speare  makes  Richard  II.  vent  his  feelings  to  the  following 
purpose,  after  landing  in  England  from  his  expedition  in  Ire- 
land :  — 

»  '  I  weep  for  joy 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs ; 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
-  Plays  fondly,  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting, 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
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8.  Haired  takes  hold  of  the  same  species  of  dxpression. 
Satan  thus  addresses  the  sun,  in  Paradise  Lost :  — 

0  thou,  that,  with  surpassing  glory  crowned, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world,  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads,  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name, 

0  sun,  to  tell  thee  how  1  hate  thy  beams. 

That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere  I 

9.  Joy  also  delights  in  personification.  Adam^s  exultation 
at  his  first  interview  with  Eve  is  beautifully  painted  by  Milton. 
All  nature  is  alive  to  share  their  happiness. 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  mom ;  all  heaven. 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence ;  the  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill ; 
Joyoas  the  birds,  fresh  gales,  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odors  from  the  spicy  shrub 
Disporting  1    Till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 
On  his  hill  top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp* 

10.  The  impatience  of  Adam  to  know  his  origin  is  sup- 
posed to  prompt  the  personification  of  all  the  objects  he  be- 
held, in  order  to  procure  information. 

Thou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light  1 
And  thoq,  enlightened  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay ! 
Te  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains. 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  you  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here. 

Scholium,  These  examples  evince,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
most  expressive  language  of  passion  is  personification^  and 
that  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  more  interesting  scenes  of 
life,  where  the  passions  are  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 
We  should  indeed  naturally  expect  this  consequence  from  the 
violent  disorder  of  the  mind  in  which  it  can  be  relished  ;  for. 
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without  ascending  to  that  derangement  which  infers  lunacy 
and  distraction,  reason  can  scarcely  oSer  a  greater  sacrifice 
to  passion  than  to  admit  the  order  of  nature  to  be  reversed, 
and  inanimate  existence  to  be  endowed  with  life  and  intelli- 
gence. 

11.  All  the  best  tragedies^  all  the  most  passionate  scenes 
in  the  most  finished  epic  poems,  bear  ample  testimony  to  its 
truth.  We  shall  exhibit  only  another  quotation  from  the  most 
perfect  play  of  the  most  complete  painter  of  the  language  of 
passion.  King  Lear,  in  the  height  of  his  distress,  personifies, 
and  rails  against  the  elements,  which  he  considers  as  com- 
bined with  his  daughters  to  procure  his  destruction. 

I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  nnkindness ; 

1  never  gave  yon  kingdoms,  called  yon  children ; 

Yon  owe  me  no  subscription ;  then  let  fall 

Your  horrible  displeasure.    Here  I  stand  your  brave ; 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  1 

But  yet  I  call  yon  servile  ministers, 

That  have,  with  two  pernicious  daughters,  joined 

Your  high-engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head 

So  old  and  white  as  this. 

No.  4.    Allegory. 

1.  Allegory  is  a  species  of  writing  in  which  one  thing  is 
expressed,  and  another  thing  is  understood.  The  analogy  is 
intended  to  be  so  obvious,  that  the  reader  can  not  miss  the 
application,  but  he  is  left  to  draw  the  proper  conclusion  for 
his  own  use. 

2.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  figure  of  allegory  is  employed 
chiefly  when  a  writer  desires  to  communicate  some  important 
intelligence  or  advice,  but  is  not  permitted  to  deliver  it  in 
plain  terms.  It  is  also  used  for  ornament,  or  to  convey  in- 
struction so  as  to  interest  the  imagination,  and  flatter  the  un- 
derstanding, by  giving  the  reader  the  appearance  of  instruct- 
ing himself. 

3.  A  finer  and  more  correct  allegory  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
found  than  the  following,  in  which  a  vineyard  is  made  to 
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repijesent  God's  people,  the  Jews  :  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt ;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it. 
Thou  prepared st  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take 
deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
^  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly 
cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her 
branches  unto  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  then  broken  down 
her  hedges,  so  that  all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck 
her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild 
beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee» 
O  God  of  hosts ;  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  and 
visit  this  vine  ;  apd  the  vineyard  which  thy  right  hand  hath 
planted,  and  the  branch  that  thou  madest  so  strong  for  thy- 
self." 

4.  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  contains  another  beautiful  ex- 
ample, in  which  human  life  is  the  primary  object^  and  a  voydge 
the  allegorical  one.  Almost  any  reader  will  trace  the  appli- 
cation.    Emma  addresses  Henry  :  — 

Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer^s  sea, 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  prosperous  gales. 
And  fortune's  favor  fills  the  swelling  sails, 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
When  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar : 
No,  Henry,  no. 

5.  From  these  examples  it  will  appear  that  an  allegory 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  metaphor  and  comparison  so  far  as 
resemblance  is  concerned,  though  it  is  not  altogether  a  resem- 
blance of  the  same  kind.  In  allegory  no  supposition  is  made, 
even  for  a  moment,  that  the  primary  object  is  converted  into 
the  resembling  one ;  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  metaphor, 
Nor  is  the  similitude  between  the  primary  and  resembling 
object  pointed  out,  as  is  done  when  comparisons  are  em- 
ployed. We  are  left  to  discover  the  application,  and  to  make 
the  proper  inference.  Allegory  diflfers  from  metaphor  and 
simile  in  another  point.  Almost  all  the  subjects  of  allegory 
are   personified ;    and  these   consist    sometimes    of    things 
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inanimate,  sometimes  of  abstract  ideas.     Few  metaphors  or 
similes  admit  of  personification. 

6.  Allegories  are  of  three  kinds:  firsts  OKNiVENTAL  ;  tee* 
cndly,  INSTRUCTIVE ;  and  thirdly,  those  intended  both  for  or- 
If  AMENT  and  instruction. 

Akenside  employs  a  beautiful  allegory  of  the  ornamental 
kind,  to  communicate  a  very  familiar  sentiment,  that  industry 
is  necessary,  in  every  condition  of  life,  to  acquire  reputation, 
though  some  men  are  more  susceptible  of  culture  than  others. 

In  rain, 
Without  fair  Ca1tare*s  kind  parental  aid, 
Withoat  enlivening  suns  and  genial  showers, 
And  shelter  from,  the  blast,  —  in  vain  we  hope 
The  tender  plant  should  nuse  its  blooming  head, 
Or  yield  the  harvest  promised  in  its  spring ; 
Nor  yet  will  erery  soil  Vith  equal  stores 
Repay  the  tiller*s  labor,  or  attend 
His  will  obsequious,  whether  to  produce 
The  olive  or  the  laurel. 

7.  An  allegory  of  the  instructive  kind  is  the  reply  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  demanding  com- 
pliance with  some  unreasonable  requisition,  and  threatening 
hostilities  in  case  of  refusal.  To  the  demand  of  Philip,  the 
Lacedaemonians  returned  this  laconic  answer :  that  '*  Dianysitu 
was  at  Corinth.^'*  Now,  Philip  knew  well  the  history  of  Dio- 
nysius,  and  they  left  him  to  make  the  application.  The  im- 
port of  this  answer  will  be  readily  understood,  when  it  is 
stated  that  Dionysius  was  King  of  Syracuse,  in  Sicily ;  that 
he  was  banished  from  his  country  and  crown  on  account  of 
his  tyranny  ;  and  that,  to  procure  subsistence,  he  opened  a 
school  at  Corinth,  where  he  doubtless  did  far  more  to  benefit 
his  species  than  when  he  sat  upon  his  thrgne, 

8.  "  With  whiz  and  glare  the  rocket  rushed  upward,  pro- 
claiming to  all  men,  ^  Lo  !  I  am  (doming :  look  at  me.^  Grace- 
fully it  bent  in  the  air,  and  scattered  its  contents  in  shining 
fragments  —  when  a  stick  on  the  ground  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  rocket. 

3 
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"  Far  in  the  east,  a  star  shone  in  quiet  glory,  making  the 
nighttime  beautiful.  Men  knew  not  whence  it  rose,  for  it 
went  up  in  the  stillness." 

In  the  foregoing  allegory,  the  rocket  will  be  readily  under- 
stood to  represent  the  self-important  prodigal^  who  trumpets 
his  own  fame,  and  lavishes  his  means  with  a  reckless  and  ru- 
inous profusion ;  while  the  star  will  as  readily  suggest  the 
person  of  modest  and  unobtrusive  merit,  who  never  raises  an 
expectation  which  he  is  not  more  than  able  to  satisfy,  and 
who  always  remembers  that  it  is  more  pleasing  to  see  smoke 
brightening  into  Jlame,  than  flame  sinking  into  smoke, 

9.  The  subsequent  picture  of  Slander  may  be  regarded  as 
an  allegory  of  the.  third  kind.  It  is  drawn  with  great  vigor 
of  imagination,  and  much  allegorical  merit.  It  is  found  in 
Shakspeare's  Cymbeline. 

No,  His  Slander, 
'  Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tqngue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whose  breath 
Bides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world,  kings,  qaeens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons ;  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave. 

10.  The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  allegory 
that  ever  was  written  is  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
which  is  continued  through  a  volume  of  considerable  size. 
All  who  read  it  can  not  fail  to  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
lifelike  portraiture  of  all  its  impersonations.  Aiken's  Hill 
of  Science,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  Voyage  of  Life,  are  elaborate 
specimens  of  this  figure. 

No.  5.     Apostrophe. 

1.  Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of 
the  subject  to  address  some  person  or  thing.  Derived  from 
the  same  source  with  personification,  it  is  the  joint  work  of 
imagination  and  passion,  but  demands  not  generally  so  bold 
an  exertion  of  those  faculties  as  personification. 

Sf  It  is  commonly  satisfied  with  addressing  lioing  objects 
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that  are  ahsent^  or  dead  objects  with  which  we  were  familiar 
while  they  were  in  life.  Some  of  its  boldest  efforts,  however, 
exhaust  the  essence  of  personification,  and  call  up  and  address 
the  inanimate  objects  of  nature.  A  well-chosen  comparison, 
an  extended  metaphor,  or  allegory,  will  please  both  the 
imagination  and  the  passions,  when  gently  agitated.  But  let 
the  passions  rise  to  violence,  and  the  gratifications  of  the 
imagination  will  yield  them  no  satisfaction.  On  this  account, 
apostrophes  of  the  Jirst  kind,  or  those  addressed  to  the 
imagination y  are  frequently  extended  to  considerable  length, 
and  are  not  by  being  so  the  less  agreeable  ;  while  those  of 
the  second  kind,  which  are  addressed  to  the  passions,  must  all 
be  short,  to  correspond  to  the  desultory  and  distracted  condi- 
tion of  the  mind. 

3.  The  bold  and  vigorous  genius  of  Ossian  delights  in  thi 
figure,  and  affords  many,  beautiful  examples  of  the  JirA  * 
species.  His  address  to  the  moon  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
pictures  of  this  sort  which,  perhaps,  any  language  can  sup- 
ply. It  excites  melancholy  emotion,  and  charms  the  fancy  ; 
but  it  aims  not  to  rouse  strong  passion. 

4.  "  Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou  !  the  silence  of  thy 
face  is  pleasant :  thou  comest  forth  in  loveliness ;  the  stars 
attend  thy  blue  steps  in  the  east.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy 
presence,  O  moon,  and  brighten  their  dark-brown  sides. 
Who  is  lik^  thee  in  heaven,  daughter  of  the  night  ?  The 
stars  are  ashamed  in  thy  presence,  and  turn  aside  their  spar- 
kling eyes.  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course,  when 
the  darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy  hall, 
like  Ossian  ?  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief  ?  Have 
thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  and  are  they  who  rejoiced 
with  thee  at  night  no  more  ?  Yes,  they  have  fallen,  fair 
light ;  and  often  dost  thou  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thyself 
shalt  one  night  fail,  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The 
stars  will  then  lift  up  their  heads ;  they  who  in  thy  presence 
were  astonished  will  rejoice." 

5.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  second  kind  of  apostrophe  i« 
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found  in  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  where  Lady  Randolph  thus 
accounts  for  the  loss  of  her  son :  — 

That  very  night  in  which  my  son  was  bom, 

My  nurse,  the  only  confidant  I  had. 

Set  ont  with  him  to  reach  her  sister's  house ; 

Bat  nurse  nor  infant  have  I  ever  seen, 

Nor  heard  of  Anna  since  that  fatal  hour. 

My  murdered  child !  had  thy  fond  mother  feared 

The  loss  of  thee,  she  had  loud  fame  defied, 

I>espised  her  father's  rage,  her  father's  grief, 

And  wandwed  with  thee  through  the  scorning  world. 

6.  The  apostrophe  of  the  mother  to  the  child  as  soon  as  it 
was  mentioned  —  the  exaggerated  supposition  that  the  unfor- 
tunate nurse  had  murdered  it,  and  made  her  escape  to  save 
herself — the  resolution  of  the  mother  to  have  run  every  risk, 
had  she  suspected  any  part  of  the  misfortune  that  happened  — 
are  all  the  expressions  of  nature,  and  of  genuine  passion. 

No.  6.    Hyperbole. 

1.  Hyperbole  is  also  the  offspring  of  imagination  and  pas' 
sion^  growing  out  of  their  influence  over  our  opinions  ;  and 
its  purpose  is  to  exaggerate  our  conceptions  of  an  object 
beyond  its  natural  bounds. 

2.  The  purpose  of  this  figure  is  to  gratify  our  prediUctions 
and  antipathies^  which  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  from  the 
minds  of  even  the  most  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  and 
which  often  extinguish,  in  the  less  cultivated  part,  every  spark 
of  justice  and  candor.  We  would  advise  a  sparing  use  of 
hyperbole  both  in  spoken  and  written  language,  as  it  tends  so 
naturally  to  encourage  falsehood.  It  is  thought  to  be  graceful 
and  pleasant,  when  we  do  not  accurately  perceive  the  limits 
of  the  subject  we  exaggerate  ;  because  we  most  easily  believe 
a  thing  is  very  great  when  we  do  not  know  exactly  how 
great  it  is. 

3.  Hyperbole,  in  such  a  case,  resembles  the  beautiful 
deception  of  the  rising  moon,  when  her  orb  appears  uncom- 
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moDly  large,  because  seen  indistinctly  through  all  the  mists 
and  vapors  of  the  horizon.  It  sometimes  affords  high  enjoy* 
ment  to  the  imagination,  and  indulges  this  faculty  with  the 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  nature  and  art  It  shines, 
however,  with  most  conspicuous  lustre  in  the  higher  kinds  of 
poetry  and  oratory.  It  appears  chiefly  in  tragedy  during  the 
first  transports  of  passion ;  and  in  all  these  cases  it  may  be 
employed  to  diminish,  as  well  as  to  magnify, 

4.  The  fear  of  an  enemy  augments  the  conceptions  of  the 
size  and  prowess  of  their  leader.  Thus  the  scout  in  Ossian, 
seized  with  this  propensity,  delineates  ft  dreadful  picture  of 
the  enemy's  chief.  "  I  saw  their  chief,  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice ; 
his  spear,  the  blasted  fir  ;  his  shield,  the  rising  moon  ;  he  sat 
on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist  on  the  hill.''  Fame  also 
exaggerates  the  person,  as  well  as  the  qualities,  of  a  hero. 
**  The  Scythians,  impressed  with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were 
astonished  when  they  found  him  a  little  man.'^ 

5.  Admiration  of  the  happiness  of  successful  love  exag- 
gerates  conceptions  of  the  lover.  Shakspeare  supposes  the 
elevation  of  the  lovejr's  mind  so  great  as  to  counteract  the 
natural  laws  of  gravity  respecting  his  body. 

A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer, 
That  idles  iuthe  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall  —  so  light  is  vanity. 

6.  Envy  diminishes  its  ohject ;  and  upon  this  principle 
Shakspeare  introduces  Cassius  vilifying  the  behavior  of  Ccb- 
sar  in  a  fever. 

He  had  a  fever  when  ho  was  in  Spain  ; 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake.    'Tis  true,  this  god  did  shako ; 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly ; 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  did  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  its  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan, 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
'  Alas  I  it  cried,  "  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinios," 
As  a  sick  girl. 

a* 
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7.  Niggardly  ambition  is  thus  characterized  :  "  Some  men 
are  forever  puffing  to  swell  beyond  their  size  ;  and  yet  they 
are  so  small,  that  one  might  see  them  inhabiting  a  nutshell, 
and  have  a  sign  hanging  out,  of  ^  rooms  to  let.' " 

8.  The  resentment  of  Hamlet  against  th^  ignominious  mar- 
riage of  his  mother  makes  him  lessen  the  time  she  had 
remained  a  mdow. 

That  it  should  come  to  this ! 
But  two  monihii  dead  !  nay,  not  so  moch,  not  twO: 

within  a  month, 

A  little  month,  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body^ 
She  married. 

No.  7.     Climax^  or  Amplification. 

1.  Climax^  or  amplification^  is  nearly  related  to  hyperbole, 
and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  degree.  The  purpose  of  hyper- 
bole is  to  exaggerate  our  conceptions  beyond  the  truth ;  of 
CLIMAX,  to  elevate  our  ideas  of  the  truth  itself  by  a  series  of 
circumstances,  ascending  one  above  another  in  respect  to  im- 
portance, and  all  pointing  towards  the  same  object. 

2.  This  figure,  when  properly  introduced  and  displayed, 
affords  a  very  sensible  pleasure.  It  accords  with  our  dispo- 
sition to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  any  object  we  contemplate  ; 
it  affords  a  gratification  similar  to  what  we  receive  on  ascend- 
ing an  eminence  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  and  varied 
landscape,  where  every  step  we  proceed  .presents  a  grander 
and  more  extensive  prospect.  Shakspeare  exhibits  specimens 
of  almost  every  poetical  beauty,  and  is  not  deficient  in  in- 
stances of  climax. 

The  clond-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  that  it  inhabits,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 

3.  Oronooco  thus  utters  his  recollections  of  past  happi- 
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» 
Can  yon  raise  ihe  dead  ? 
Fiirsae  and  overtake  the  wings  of  time  ? 
And  bring  about  again  the  hoars,  the  days, 
The  years  that  made  me  happy  ? 

4.  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  expresses  a  similar 
sentiment  in  a  similar  manner :  — 

How  bast  thou  charmed 
The  wildness  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this, 
That,  thns  relenting,  they  have  given  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ^ 

5.  Another  example  in  the  same  tragedy  exhibits  a  beauti- 
ful picture  of  the  gradual  influence  of  passion,  in  prompting 
the  mind  to  believe  what  it  wishes  to  be  true. 

Let  me  not  stir,  nor  breathe,  lest  I  dissolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form  of  painted  air, 
So  like  Almeria.    Ha  1  it  sinks,  it  fiUl& 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  goes,  and  grasp  her  shade : 
'Tis  life,  'tis  warm,  'tis  she,  'tis  she  herself. 

The  apparition  is  first  painted  air,  and  has  some  resem- 
blance to  Almeria.     It  descends,  and  appears  to  be  seizable.  , 
It  gets  life,  animal  life ;  it  is  ^^  she  herself." 


No.  8.    Antithesis. 

1.  As  the  design  of  a  climax  is  to  improve  our  conceptions 
of  an  object,  by  placing  it  at  the  head  of  a  rising  series,  so 
the  business  of  antithesis  is  to  produce  a  similar  effect,  by 
placing  one  object  in  opposition  to  another  of  the  same  kind. 

2.  Example.  "  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  va- 
ried ;  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  obeys  the 
motions  of  his  own  mind ;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his 
own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement 
and  mpid;  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequalities,  va- 
ried by  exuberant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven 
by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller.  If  the  flights  of 
Dryden  are  higher.  Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.     If 
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the  blaze  of  Dry  den's  fire  is  brighter,  the  heat  of  Pope's  is 
more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expecta- 
tion, and  Pope  never  falls  below  it." 

3.  Pope's  character  of  Atticus,  supposed  to  be  Addison^ 
dictated  by  the  keenest  resentment  against  the  improper  part 
which  the  essayist  was  then  represented  to  have  acted  relative 
to  the  translation  of  Homer,  is  an  example  that  can  not  fail  to 
attract  attention. 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  a  Tark,  no  brother  near  his  throne ; 
View  him  with  scomftil,  yet  with  jealoos  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
Alike  resolved  to  blame  or  to  commend ; 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged. 
Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? 

4.  The  following  example  is  from  Lord  Bolingbroke : 
*'  He  can  bribe,  but  he  can  not  seduce ;  he  can  buy,  but  he 
can  not  gain  ;  he  can  lie,  but  he  can  not  deceive."  The  fol- 
lowing, froni  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  is  a  fine  example  of 
climcix  and  antithesis  combined :  — 

Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes ; 
JWcn  Vould  be  angels^  angels  would  be  gods  ; 
Aspiring  to  be  gods^  H  angels  feU^ 
Aspiring  to  be  angels^  men  rebel. 

5.  Clay  and  Webster.  "  If  I  were  to  venture  an  opinion 
in  regard  to  their  distinctive  excellences,  I  should  say  that 
the  one,  though  adorned  with  the  highest  gifts  of  the  orator, 
was  yet  more  preeminent  as  the  great  practical  statesman 
and  leader ;  the  other,  though  possessing  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  statesman,  was  yet  more  distinguished  as  the 
unrivalled  orator  and  'jurist.     The  one,  by  tlie  force  of  his 
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character  and  will,  and  his  high  personal  attributes,  asserted 
a  control  over  the  hearts  and  actions  of  men ;  the  other,  by 
the  majestic  displays  of  his  intellect,  wrought  upon  their 
minds,  and  moulded  their  sentiments  and  convictions.  The 
one  will  be  remembered  more  by  the  length  and  variety  of 
his  public  service,  and  the  great  and  beneficent  measures  of 
national  policy  which  he  originated  and  carried ;  the  other, 
by  the  grand  and  lofly  inspirations  of  his  genius  embodied  in 
his  speeches  and  discourses.  The  one  resembled  his  own 
Mississippi,  which,  traversing  immense  regions,  and  fed  by 
mighty  and  abundant  tributaries  from  the  right  and  from  the 
lefl,  bears  the  gathered  riches  of  an  empire  upon  its  bosom, 
while  pouring  its  rapid  and  resistless  current  onward  to  the 
sea ;  the  other,  the  awful  and  sublime  Niagara,  spanned  by 
the  celestial  bow,  and,  amid  the  thunders  of  its  cataract 
emptying  seas  at  a  plunge,  and  then  sinking  into  the  quietude 
of  repose." 

No.  9.    hUerrogationy  Repetition^  Exclamation^  Ironyy 
and  Vision. 

1.  Interrogation.  The  unfigured  and  literal  use  of  interro- 
gation is  to  ask  a  question ;  but  when  men  are  strongly 
moved,  whatever  they. would  affirm  or  deny,  with  great  ear- 
nestness, they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question.  The 
strongest  confidence  is  thereby  expressed  of  their  own  senti- 
ment, by  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the  impossibility  of 
the  contrary. 

2.  Balaam  expresses  himself  to  Balak  in  the  figure  of  in* 
terrogation.  "  The  Lord  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie, 
neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he  said 
it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  not  spoken  it,  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  '^  Cicero,  also,  in  his  famous  in- 
troductory speech  against  Catiline  :  "  How  long  will  you,  O 
Catiline,  abuse  our  patience  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  your 
designs  are  discovered  ?  " 

3.  Demosthenes,  addressing  himself  tolhe  Athenians,  asks 
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them  :  ^'  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about,  and  ask  one  another 
what  news  ?  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news  than  this, 
that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  afiairs  of  Greece  ?  Is  Philip  dead  ?  No ; 
but  he  is  sick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead 
or  alive  ?  For,  if  any  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will 
immediately  raise  up  another.^' 

4.  This  figure  sometimes  denotes  plaintive  passion.  Thus 
Almeria,  in  the  Mourning  Bride  :  — 

Alphonso !  O  Alphonso ! 
Thou  too  art  qniet ;  long  hast  thou  been  at  reat 
Both,  father  and  son,  are  now  no  more. 
Then  why  am  I  ?    0,  when  shall  I  have  rest  1 
Why  do  I  live  to  say  you  are  no  more  I 
Is  it  of  moment  to  the  peace  of  heaven 
That  I  should  be  afflicted  thus  ? 

5.  Repetition  seizes  some  emphatic  word  or  phrase,  and, 
to  mark  its  importance,  makes  it  recur  frequently  in  the 
same  sentence.     It  is  significant  of  contrast  and  energy. 

6.  Pope  furnishes  a  beautiful  instance,  where,  to  heighten 
compassion  for  the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  he  reiterates 
the  circumstance  of  her  being  deprived,  in  her  distress,  of  the 
sympathy  of  her  friends  :  — 

By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  closed. 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed  j 
By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
By  strangers  honored  and  by  strangers  mourned. 

7.  Dryden,  in  Alexander's  Feast,  supplies  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  figure.  He  thus  paints  the  sad  reverse  of 
fortune  suffered  by  Darius :  — 

Deserted  at  his  greatest  need, 

By  thbse  his  former  bounty  fed, 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 

8.  Exclamations  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotions  of  the 
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kfiiiid,  such  as  surprise^  joy^  griefs  and  the  like.  Janiieson 
gives  a  striking  instance  of  the  figure,  on  the  announcement 
that  her  royal  highness,  Princess  Charlotte  of  Saxe-Goburg, 
was  no  more.  ** '  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  '  said  every 
Briton  to  his  friend.  '  News  ?  what  news  ?  *  *  The  Princess 
Charlotte's  dead ! '  *  Dead  I  The  Princess  Chariotte  dead  ! 
did  you  say  ? '  *  Yes  !  and  her  infant  son  too,'  '  Good  God ! 
both  mother  and  son ! '  Such  was  the  language  of  our  heart 
—  such  the  species  of  interrogation^  repetition^  and  exclamor 
tion^  which  we  used  that  doleful  mom." 

9.  Vision,  another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  in 
animated  and  warm  compositions,  is  produced  when,  instead 
of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense  of 
the  verb,  and  describe  an  action  or  event  as  actually  passing 
before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  oration  against 
Catiline,  pictures  to  his  mind  the  execution  of  the  con- 
spiracy :  "  I  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament 
of  the  earth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved 
in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps 
of  citizens,  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  coun- 
try. The  furious  countenance  of  Cethegus  rises  to  my  view, 
while,  with  a  savage  joy,  he  is  triumphing  in  your  miseries." 

10.  The  author  of  PhsBdra  and  Hippolytus  makes  the  former 
address  the  latter  in  the  following  strain  :  — 

Then  why  this  strain  ?    Come,  let  us  plunge  together. 

See,  hell  sets  wide  its  Adamantine  gates  I 

See,  through  the  sable  gates,  the  black  Cocytus, 

In  smoky  whirls,  rolls  its  fiery  waves  I 

How  huge  Megara  stalks  ! 

Now,  now  she  drags  me  to  the  bar  of  Minos. 

11.  Irony.  When  we  express  ourselves  in  a  manner  con- 
trary  to  our  thoughts^  not  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add 
force  to  our  observations,  we  are  then  said  to  .speak  ironical- 

Jy,  This  figure,  in  a  most  peculiar  manner,  turns  every 
thing  into  ridicule ;  it  consists  in  laughing  at  a  man  under 
the  disguise  of  appearing  to  praise  or  speak  well  of  him. 

12.  Thus  Dean  Swift :  "By  these  methods,  in  a  few  weeks 
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there  starts  up  many  a  writer,  capable  of  managing  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  universal  subjects.  For  what  though  his 
head  be  empty,  provided  his  commonplace  book  be  full  ? 
And  if  you  will  bate  him  but  the  circumstances  of  method, 
and  style,  and  grammar,  and  invention,  —  allow  him  but  the 
common  privileges  of  transcribing  from  others,  and  digressing 
from  himself  as  often  as  he  shall  see  occasion,  —  he  will  desire 
DO  more  ingredients  towards  fitting  up  a  treatise  that  shall 
make  a  very  comely  figure  on  a  bookseller's  shelf,  there  to 
be  preserved,  neat  and  clean,  for  a  long  eternity,  adorned 
with  the  heraldry  of  its  title,  fairly  described  on  the  label  ; 
never  thumbed  or  greased  by  students,  nor  bound  to  everlast- 
ing chains  of  darkness  in  a  library  ;  but  when  the  fulness  of 
time  is  come,  shall  happily  undergo  the  trial  of  purgatory, 
in  order  to  ascend  the  sky.'' 

13.  The  gravest  persons  have  not  disdained  to  use  this 
figure  on  proper  occasions.  Thus  Elijah  challenged  the 
priests  of  Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  thfiir  deity  :  "  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he 
is  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be 
awakened."  And  Job,  also,  in  answer  to  the  reproaches  of 
his  three  friends  :  "  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people,  and  wis- 
dom shall  die  with  you." 

14.  Exclamation  and  Irony  are  sometimes  united.  Thus 
in  Cicero's  oration  for  Balbus,  the  orator  derides  his  accuser 
by  saying,  "  O  excellent  interpreter  of  the  law !  master  of 
antiquity !  corrector  and  amender  of  our  constitution !  " 

15.  Besides  the  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  abstract j 
which  has  been  compiled  mainly  from  Jamieson's  Rhetoric, 
there  are  several  others,  partly  grammatical  and  partly  rhetor- 
ical ;  but  as  an  account  of  them  here  would  be  attended  with 
little  instruction,  and  less  amusement,  we  shall  refer  those 
who  may  be  led  farther  into  this  subject,  to  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  critics,  and  the  more  elaborate  treatises  of  modern 
ones,  where  they  will  find  them  explained.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  enough  has  been  introduced  to  enable  readers 
of  the  class  for  wbiph  thi^  book  is  designed  to  recognize. 
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without  difficulty,  the  more  important  and  promineot  rhetori- 
cal figures,  fouud,  not  only  in  the  succeeding  portions  of  the 
hook,  hut  in  the  extended  field  of  general  literature,  and 
without  a  due  proportion  of  which  language  hecomes  tame, 
and  oflen  uninteresting. 


CHAPTER   II* 
No.  1.     Definitions^  Vaice^  SfC. 

1.  The  qualities  of  voice  denoted  as  rough,  smooth,  harsh 
soft,  full,  slender,  musical,  shrill,  and  nasal,  may  he  em- 
braced under  the  technical  heads  of  Orotund^  Tremor^  Atpi' 
ration^  Guttural^  Fahette^  and  Whisper. 

2.  The  Orotund  quality  of  voice  is  that  of  ^2/ne55,  or  rmm<2- 
ness^  and,  though  natural  to  some,  is  more  generally  acquired 
hy  practice  or  exercise.  The  following  line,  when  properly 
uttered,  affords  a  beautiful  instance  :  — 

**  Roll  on,  thoa  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean,  roll  I " 

3.  The  Tremor  is  that  tremulous  movement  of  the  voice 
heard  in  laughing  and  crying,  and  is  naturally  associated  with 
the  language  of  mirth  and  sorrow. 

4.  The  Aspiration  has  its  basis  in  the  element  represented 
by  the  letter  A,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  strong  breathing. 
It  is  a  quality  strongly  marked  m  the  language  of  fear  and 
excessive  earnestness.    The  following  is  an  example  :  — 

His  air  was  terrific  —  he  uttered  no  sound ; 

He  spoke  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  around, 

But  earnestly  gazed  on  the  bride. 


*  For  the  materiala  of  this  chapter  we  are  indebted,  mainly,  to  Caldwell's  Manual 
of  Elocution,  a  work  of  unrivaled  preeminence  in  this  departmeit,  to  which  it  is  «x- 
diuivoly  devoted. 
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5.  The  GtUtural  quality  of  voice  is  so  called  because  it 
is  formed  in  the  throat.  It  is  always  associated  with  aspira' 
tion^  and  is  distinctly  heard  in  the  forcible  pronunciation  of  the 
words  detestable,  despicable^  contemptible,,  scom^  &c.,  when 
the  speaker  is  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  which  these 
words  imply. 

6.  The  Falsette  is  well  understood  in  vocal  music,  as  indi- 
cating the  kind  of  voice  employed  by  the  singer  when  he 
wishes  to  rise  above  the  compass  of  the  natural  voice. 

7.  The  Whisper  is  the  symbol  of  secrecy,  and  may  be 
called  a  kind  of  voice,  but  needs  no  illustration.  The  voice 
generally  used  in  common  conversation  may  be  called  the 
natural  voice* 

8.  By  ForceA>i  voice  is  simply  meant  its  strength  or  power. 
*'  The  lion  has  more  force  of  voice  than  the  dog.  The 
sound  of  the  bugle  or  the  organ  has  more  force  than  that  of 
the  flute.  Great  force  of  voice  is  not  always  needed  ;  but  to 
the  speaker  it  is  sometimes  of  infinite  importance,  while  it 
can  not  interfere  with  any  other  vocal  function."  Force  may 
be  exerted  in  different  degrees  upon  the  same  key  note,  and 
has,  therefore,  no  necessary  reference  to  pitchy  with  which  it 
is  often  confounded.  Piano  and  forte ^  in  music,  refer  only 
to  force,  and  have  no  allusion  whatever  to  pitch  or  key. 

9.  The  Fitch  of  the  voice  has  exclusive  regard  to  the  place 
of  the  sound  with  reference  to  the  musical  scale ;  thus  its 
variations  are  denoted  by  the  terms  high  and  low^  rise  and 
fall.  A  simple  sound,  produced  at  any  point  in  the  scale,  is 
called  a  note ;  and  the  first  of  these  sounds  in  an  ascending 
series  is  called  the  key  note. 

No.  2.     Slides^  or  Inflections. 

1.  Let  the  learner  propose  to  himself,  in  a  familiar  manner, 
this  question.  Did  I  say  good^  or  bad  ?  and  he  will  perceive 
a  decided  difference  in  the  modes  of  uttering  these  two  words 
In  the  first,  the  movement  is  upward^  and  in  the  second  it  ia 
doumward.    Now,  these  movements,  according  as  they  are 
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upward  or  downward,  are  called  risings  or  falling  slidu  of 
the  voice.  , 

2.  Let  us  now  appl}r  these  slides  to  words  as  they  occur  in 
ordinary  discourse. 

In  the  following  exercises,  the  acute  accent  ( '  )  is  used  to 
denote  the  rising  slide,  and  the  grave  accent  ( ^  )  the  falling. 
And  whenever  this  latter  inflection  occurs,  it  is  to  he  specially 
home  in  mind,  that  the  downward  movement  does  not  com- 
mence  on  the  same  line  of  pitch  with  the  current  melody, 
but  always  on  a  line  above  it. 

I.  Wm  you  g<5— or  stdy  1  WiU  yoa  ride— or  wAlk  1  WUl  yoa  go 
to-d&y — or  to-mdrrow  ? 

S.  King  Agrippa,  beMerest  thou  the  prophets  %  I  kii6w  that  thoa 
belierest. 

8.  Armed,  say  yon  ?  Armed,  my  lord.  From  top  to  t^  ?  My 
lord,  from  head  to  fbot. 

4.  By  h6nor,  and  dishonor ;  by  6yil  report  and  g6od  report ;  as  de- 
ceivers, and  yet  tra^ ;  as  dnknown,  and  yet  ir6U  known ;  as  dying,  and 
behold  we  live ;  as  cbdstened,  and  not  killed ;  as  scSirowfnl,  yet  always 
rejoicing ;  as  p6or,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as  having  ndthing,  and  yet 
possessing  kW  things. 

5.  Whither  shall  I  ti^m  ?  to  what  place  shall  I  betake  myself?  Shall 
I  go  to  the  Capitol  ?  Alas  1  it  is  overflowed  with  my  brother's  bl6od  I 
Or  shall  I  retbre  to  my  hoikse  1  Tet  thdre  I  behold  my  mother  plunged 
in  misery,  weeping  and  despairing ! 

6.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mas- 
teries, and  all  kndwledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  moilmtains,  and  have  not  chdrity,  I  am  ndthing. 

7.  The  man  who  is  in  the  daily  use  of  ardent  spirit,  if  he  does  not 
become  a  drUnkard^  is  in  danger  o{  losing  his  health  and  chiracter. 

8.  True  charity  is  not  a  meteor  which  occasionally  gldres;  but  a 
luminary,  which,  in  its  drderly  and  regular  course,  dispenses  a  benignant 
Influence. 

9.  Ci6sar,  who  would  not  wait  the  conclusion  of  the  consuPs  speech, 
generously  replied,  that  he  came  into  Italy,  not  to  injttre  the  liberties  of 
Bome  and  its  citizens,  but  to  rettdre  them. 

lb.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous :  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sin ;  and  not  foi 
dun  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  tadrld. 

II.  These  things  I  say  now,  not  to  insult  one  who  is  fillen,  but  to  render 
more  secure  those  who  st&nd ;  not  to  irritate  the  hearts  of  the  w6unded, 
bat  to  preserve  those  who  are  not  yet  wounded  in  sound  hdalth ;  not  to 
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submerge  him  who  is  tossed  on  the  billows,  but  to  instract  those  woo  are 
sailing  before  a  propitious  br^ease,  that  they  may  not  be  plnnged  beneath 
the  waives. 

12.  Bat  this  is  no  time  for  a  tribunal  of  jdstice,  but  for  showing  m^rcy ; 
not  for  accusation,  but  for  phildnthropy ;  not  for  trial,  but  for  pdrdon ; 
not  for  sentence  and  execution,  but  compassion  and  kindness. 

13.  If  the  population  of  this  country  were  to  remain  adHonary^  K  great 
effort  would  be  necessary  to  supply  each  fiimily  with  a  Bible. 

3.  The  Wave^  more  generally  known  as  the  circumflex,  is 
a  union  of  the  two  slides  of  the  voice  just  defined,  and  exem- 
plified. When  it  begins  with  the  risings  and  ends  with  the 
falling  slide^  it  is  called  the  Rising  Wave  C") ;  but  when  it  be- 
gins with  the  falling,  and  ends  with  the  rising  slide^  it  is 
then  called  the  Inverted  Wave  ("). 

Example  1.  The  horse  would  have  dud  if  they  had  not 
shot  him. 

Here,  the  inverted  wave  on  the  word  died^  and  the  falling 
slide  on  the  word  shot^  express  the  idea  intended ;  but  the 
falling  slide  on  died^  and  the  rising  on  shoty  reverse  the 
meaning  entirely,  and  convey  the  idea  that  to  save  his  life  it 
was  necessary  to  shoot  him.  A  similar  perversion  of  mean- 
ing will  result  in  the  seventh  example  on  slides,  if,  instead  of 
the  falling  slide ^  qn  drunkard,  we  employ  the  inverted  wave  ; 
in  which  case  the  example  will  convey  the  idea,  that  to 
preserve  one's  health  and  character  it  is  necessary  to  become 
a  drunkard, 

2.  The  Queen  of  Denmark,  in  reproving  her  son,  Hamlet, 
on  account  of  his  conduct  towards  his  step-father,  whom  she 
married  shortly  af\er  the  murder  of  the  king,  her  husband, 
says  to  him,  "  Hamlet,  you  have  your  father  much  ofibnded." 
To  which  he  replies,  with  a  rising  wave  on  you^  "  Madam, 
ydu  have  my  father  much  offended."  He  meant  his  own 
father  —  she,  his  step-father. 

4.  MonotonCy  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  successive  utter- 
ance of  syllables  and  words  without  slide  or  wave. 

Example  1.  "In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and 
cried  unto  my  God.     He  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple. 
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and  my  cry  came  before  him.  Then  the  earth  shook  and 
trembled,  the  foundations  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken, 
because  he  was  wroth.  He  boweth  the  heavens  also,  and 
came  down  ;  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  rode 
upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind." 

2.  ''  The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  Btan 
Did  wander  darkling  in  ihe  eternal  space, 
Bajless  and  pathless ;  and  the  icy  earth 
Swang  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air." 

5.  Quantity  has  exclusive  reference  to  the  time  employed 
in  the  utterance  of  language.  The  monotone,  just  defined*  is 
almost  invariably  read  with  long  quantity^  as  are  also,  in  gen- 
eral, the  sentiments  of  sublimity^  dignity^  or  deliberation. 
Long  quantity  requires  the  orotund  voice,  and  should  never 
degenerate  into  a  lifeless,  drawling  tone. 

6.  Emphasis  is  a  more  or  less  forcible  stress  of  voice  upon 
some  particular  word  or  words  in  a  sentence,  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  words  in  the  same  sentence.  It  combines 
with  all  the  qualities*  or  principles  which  have  been  noticed, 
and  is,  perhaps,  most  essential  to  a  clear  development  of  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  human  language.  Of  the  different  kinds 
of  voice  already  noticed,  the  three  following  are  most  em- 
ployed for  emphasis :  — 

1.  Emphasis  of  the  Tremor, 

JBXAMPLE8. 

1.  Thou  art  the  rains  of  the  nMegt  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  time. 

2.  Now  give  the  hautboys  breath ;  he  comes,  he  comes. 

3.  Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam  ! 

Bereave  me  not 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay.    Foriom  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ? 
4* 
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2.  Emphasis  of  Aspiration.  / 

m 

SXAMPLSS. 

1.  Brutus,    What  means  this  shouting  ?    I  do  fear  the  people 

Choose  CsBsar  for  their  king. 
CassluM.  Ajf  do  you  fecar  it  I 

Then  must  I  think  yon  would  not  have  it  so. 

2.  Brutus.    The  name  of  Cassias  honors  this  comiption, 

And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 
Cassius,'  Chastisement! 

3.  Brutus,    Peace,  peace ;  yon  dntst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 
Cassius.   I  durst  not ! 

3.  Cruttural  Emphasis. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  I  know  thee  not,  nor  ever  saw  till  now 
Sight  more  de-test-Me  than  him  and  thee. 

2.  Whence  these  chains  ? 
Whence  the  vile  death,  which  I  may  meet  this  moment  ? 
Whence  this  dishonor,  but  from  thee,  thou^o^e  one  ? 

No.  3.    Expression. 

Intonation  has  much  to  do  with  the  expressidD  of  sentiment 
and  passion.  Some  of  the  sensibilities,  it  is  titie,  can  be 
expressed  only  by  words ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  can 
receive  a  full  expression  only  by  the  tones  of  the  voice. 
These  are  often  sufficient,  even  without  any  aid  from  articu- 
late words.  Thus  the  tones  expressive  of  want  and  distress 
in  the  domestic  animals  are  instinctively  understood,  and  have 
a  wonderful  power  over  the  human  heart.  The  st^^and  the 
groan  produce  in  the  hearer  an  emotion  of  pain,  which  the 
substitution  of  words,  however  full  of  grief  or  anguish,  tends  to 
relieve.  These  tones,  so  expressive  in  themselves,  cant  not 
fail  to  be  impressive  when  united  with  words. 

Narrative^  Description. 

Common  discourse  or  colloquial  dialogue,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  expression  of  thought  without  any  admixture  of 
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feeling,  calls  into  use  the  nataral  voice,  and  admits  the 
irave  on  syllables  susceptible  of  long  quantity.  These  are 
the  simplest  elements  used  in  speech,  and  their  combination 
scarcely*  deserves  a  place  under  the  head  of  Expression. 
Even  emphasis  or  mterrogation  breaks  in  on  this  simple 
melody  of  speech. 

Dignity^  Solemnity^  Gravity^  SfH. 

Digniiied,  solemn,  and  grave  subjects  are  most  naturally 
and  fully  expressed  by  the  orotund  voice,  the  monotone,  slow 
time,  and  long  quantity  combined' with  the  wave. 

The  s&me  symbols  are  also  employed  to  express  respect^ 
reverence^  veneration^  and  adoration^  as  also  solemn  re- 
huke^  serious  admonition^  and  reproach;  and  they  aid  in 
giving  utterance  to  all  other  sentiments  which  embrace  the 
idea  of  deliberation, 

BXAMPLBS.* 

1.  High  on  a  throne  of  rojal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Onnns  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat,  by  merit  raised 

To  that  bad  eminence ;  and,  from  despair 
Thns  bigh  uplifted  beyond  hope,  aspires 
Beyond  thus  higb,  insatiate  to  pursue 
Yain  war  with  Heaven ;  and,  by  success  nntaaght, 
His  proud  imaginations  thus  displayed. 

2.  Hail,  holy  light !  offspring  of  heaven  first-born, 
Or  of  the  eternal  coetemal  beam  I 

May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light, 
And  never  but  in  nnapproach^d  light 
3Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  incrcate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 

*  In  the  execution  of  the  examples  of  this  chapter,  the  teacher  must  use  adiscretion- 
aiy  power  as  to  how  far  he  will  throw  the  student  upon  his  own  reeources.  Before, 
however,  leaving  the  exercises,  under  each  head,  he  should  present  to  his  pupil  the  true 
Intonation,  and  thus  lead  him  to  the  most  perfect  ezectttton  by  the  aid  of  bis  mampU, 
9B  well  as  hm  inittuctions. 
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Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  1    Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heavens,  thoa  wcrt,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

9.  And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled  together; 
and  every  moantain  and  island  were  moved  ont  of  their  places. 
And  the  king^  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  an4 
the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  hondman,  and  every 
freeman,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains, 
and  said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  os,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb.  For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be 
able  to  stand?  * 

4.  Then  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty^s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time 

Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Bark  heaving;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime— 
The  image  of  eternity  —  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fitthomless,  alone. 

5.  Fathers,  we  once  agiun  are  met  in  council : 
CsBsai's  approach  has  summoned  us  together. 
And  Bome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves. 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold,  aspiring  man  ? 
Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes. 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Bome.    Egypt  has  since 
Beceived  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Csssar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba*s  overthrow, 

Or  Scipio's  death  ?    Numidia^s  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.    'Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take ;  our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts ;  are  they  still  fixed 
To  hold  it  out  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdued  at  length,  and  wrought, 
By  time  and  ill  success,  to  a  submission  ? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

6.  I  appeal  to  the  immaculate  God—  I  swear  by  the  throne  of 
Heaven,  before  which  I  must  shortly  appear — by  the  blood  of  the  mnr- 
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dered  patriots  who  havB  gone  before  me  —  that  my  eondnct  has  been, 
throagh  all  this  peril,  and  through  all  my  purposes,  governed  only  by 
the  convictions  which  I  have  uttered,  and  by  no  other  motive  than  that 
of  their  cure,  and  the  emancipation  of  my  country  from  the  snperinha* 
man  oppression  under  which  she  has  so  long  and  too  patiently  trav- 
ailed; and  I  confidently  hope,  that,  wild  and  chimerical  as  it  may 
appear,  there  are  still  union  and  streng^  in  Ireland  sufficient  to  accom* 
pUsh  this  noblest  enterprise. 

7.  All  that  breaOe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men. 

The  youth  in  lifers  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man, 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumeraUe  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon ;  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  jipproach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

8.  Go,  sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  nature^s  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste  — 
Go,  tell  that  night  that  hides  thy  face. 
Thou  saw^st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  earth's  sepulchral  clod. 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  immortality. 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God  I 

)  Two  hundred  years  I  two  hundred  years ! 
How  much  of  human  power  and  piide, 
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What  glorioas  hopes,  what  gloomy  fears, 
Have  sank  beneath  their  noiseless  tide ! 

God  of  oar  fathers,  —  in  whose  sight 

The  thdnsand  years,  that  sweep  away 
Man,  and  the  traces  of  his  might, 

Are  but  the  break  and  close  of  day,  — 

Grant  as  that  love  of  trath  sublime, 

That  love  of  goodness  and  of  thee. 
That  makes  thy  children,  in  all  time. 

To  share  thine  own  eternity. 

10.  Thy  path  is  high  in  heaven ;  we  can  not  gaze 
On  the  intense  of  light  that  girds  thy  car; 
There  is  a  crown  of  glory  in  thy  rays. 
Which  bears  thy  pare  divinity  afar. 
To  mingle  with  the  eqaal  light  of  star ; 
For  thoa,  so  vast  to  as,  art,  in  the  whole. 

One  of  the  sparks  of  night  that  fire  the  air ; 
And,  as  aroand  thy  centre  planets  roll. 
So  thoa,  too,  hast  thy  path  aroand  the  central  souL 

11.  0  thoa  that  roUest  above,  ronnd  as  the  shield  of  my  lathers! 
whence  are  thy  beams,  O  snn?  thy  everlasting  light?  Thou  comest 
forth  in  thy  awful  beanty ;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky ;  the 
moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave.  Bat  thou  thyself 
movest  above  1  Who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  coarse  1  The  oaks 
of  the  mountains  fall :  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years :  the 
ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again :  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in  the  heavens : 
but  thou  art  forever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy  coarse. 
When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunder  rolls,  and  light- 
ning flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beanty  from  the  clouds,  and  langhest  at 
the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest  in  vain ;  for  he  heholds  thy 
beams  no  more,  whether  thy  yellow  hair  floats  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or 
thou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  the  west  But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me, 
for  a  season;  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy 
cloads,  careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult  then,  O  sun !  in 
the  strength  of  thy  youth.  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely:  it  is  like  the 
glimmering  light  of  the  moon,  when  it  shines  through  broken  clouds, 
and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills ;  when  the  blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain, 
and  the  traveler  shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey. 

12.  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dread!  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
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Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  can  object  find. 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  poise 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  paose, 
An  awfal  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end. 

.  13.  This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove : 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene  I 
The  silver  moon,  nnclonded,  holds  her  way 
Throngh  skies  where  I  conld  count  each  little  star; 
The  fanning  west  wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves ; 
The  river,  rushing  o^er  its  pebbled  bed, 
Imposes  silence  with  a  shrilly  sound. 
In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
(If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believed,) 
Descending  spirits  have  conversed  with  man, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

Gayety,   ^e, 

Gayety  is  the  exact  opposite  of  dignity^  and  consequent- 
ly demands  another  class  of  elements  for  its  expression. 
Sprightliness  of  sentiment,  therefore,  calls  into  requisition  the 
natural  voice,  quick  time,  and  short  quantity.  Facetioui' 
ness^  eager  argument^  and  earnest  description  employ  these 
symbols. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Those  two  together  long  had  lived 
In  mansion  prudently  contrived, 
Where  neither  tree  nor  house  conld  bar 
The  free  detection  of  a  star ; 
And  nigh  an  ancient  obelisk 
Was  raised  by  him,  found  out  by  Fisk, 
On  which  was  written,  not  in  words, 
But  hieroglyphic  mute  of  birds, 
Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologic  learning. 
From  top  of  this  there  hung  a  rope, 
To  whidi  he  fastened  telescope. 
The  spectacles  with  which  the  stars 
He  reads  in  smallest  characters. 
It  happened,  as  a  boy,  one  night,     ; 
Did  fly  his  tarsel  of  a  kite, 
The  strajigest  long-winged  hawk  that  fll^i. 
That,  like  a  bird  of  paradise. 
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Or  heiiild*8  martleti  has  no  legs. 

Nor  hatdies  yoang  ones,  nor  lays  eggs ; 

His  train  was  six  yards  long,  milk  white, 

At  the  end  of  which  there  hnng  a  light, 

Enclosed  in  lantern  made  of  paper. 

That  far  off  like  a  star  did  appear : 

This  Sydrophel  by  chance  espied. 

And  with  amazement  staring  wide, 

**  Bless  ns !  **  qnoth  he,  **  what  dreadful  wonder 

Is  that  appears  in  heayen  yonder  1 

A  comet,  and  without  a  beard  ? 

Or  star  that  ne*er  before  appeared  ? 

Fm  certain  'tis  not  in  the  scroll 

Of  all  those  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl 

With  which,  like  Indian  plantations. 

The  learned  stock  the  constellations ; 

Nor  those  that  drawn  for  signs  have  been 

To  the  honses  where  the  planets  inn. 

It  mast  be  snpematnnil, 

Unless  it  be  that  cannon  ball, 

That,  shot  i*  th'  air  point  blank  nprigfat, 

Was  borne  to  that  prodigious  height, 

That,  learned  philosophers  maintain, 

It  ne'er  came  backwards  down  again, 

Bat  in  the  airy  regions  yet 

Hangs,  like  the  body  of  Mahomet ; 

For  if  it  be  above  the  shade 

That  by  the  earth's  ronnd  balk  is  made, 

'Tis  probable  it  may  from  far 

Appear  no  bnllet,  but  a  star." 

2.  My  poem's  epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books ;  each  book  containing. 

With  love,  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea, 
A  list  of  ships  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning, 

New  characters.    The  episodes  are  three : 
A  panorama  view  of  hell's  in  training, 

After  the  style  of  Virgil  and  of  Homer, 

So  that  my  name  of  epic's  no  misnomer. 

All  these  things  will  be  specified  in  time. 
With  strict  regard  to  Aristotle's  rules ; 

The  vade  mechm  of  the  true  sublime,. 
Which  makes  so  many  poets,  and  some  fools. 
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ProM  poets  like  blanlc  yerse ;  Tm  fond  of  rhyme ; 
Good  workmen  never  qdiurel  with  their  too|a ; 
Tye  got  new  mythological  machinery,  « 

And  yery  liandsome  sapematoral  scenery. 

3.  'Twas  the  nigfat  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the  hooie 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  moose ; 
The  stockings  were  hang  by  the  chimney  with  care, 
In  hopes  that  St  Nicholas  soon  wonld  be  there; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snng  in  their  beds, 
While  visions  of  sogar  plums  dancod  throngh  their  heads ; 
And  mamma  in  her  *kerehief,  and  I  in  my  eap, 
Had  j«st  settled  oar  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap,  — 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter : 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters,  and  threw  op  the  sash. 
The  moon,  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 
Gave  the  lustre  of  midday  to  objects  below ; 
When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  by  name : 
^  Now,  Dasher  1  noyr,  Daiieer  I  now,  Praneer  1  now,  Vixen ! 
On,  Comet  I  on,  Cupid  1  on,  Donder  and  Blixen  — 
To  t^e  t^p  of  the  porch !  to  the  top  of  the  wall  I 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all  1 " 

4.  Law  is  law  —  law  is  law ;  and  as  in  such,  and  so  forth,  and  hereby, 
and  aforesaid,  provided  always,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding.  Law  is 
like  a  country  dance ;  people  are  led  up  and  down  in  it  till  they  are  tired. 
Law  is  like  a  book  of  surgery;  there  are  a  great  many  desperate  cases  in 
it  It  is  also  like  physic;  they  that  take  least  of  it  are  best  off.  Law  is 
like  a  homely  gentlewoman,  very  well  to  follow.  Law  is  also  like  a 
scolding  wife,  very  bad  when  it  follows  us.  Law  is  like  a  new  fashion ; 
people  are  bewitched  to  get  into  it :  It  ia  also  like  bad  weather ;  most  peo- 
ple are  glad  when  they  get  out  of  it 

5.  Come,  dance,  elfins,  dance  I  for  my  harp  is  in  tune ; 
The  wave  rocking  gales  are  all  lulled  to  repose ; 
And  the  breath  of  this  exquisite  evening  of  Juno 
Is  scented  with  laurel,  and  myrtle,  and  rose. 

Each  lily  that  bends'to  the  breast  of  my  stream. 
And  sleeps  on  the  waters  transparently  bright, 
5 
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Will  in  ecstasy  wake,  like  a  bride  from  her  dream, 
When  mj  tones  stir  the  dark  plumes  of  silence  and  night 

My  silken-winged  bark  shall  career  by  the  shore 
As  calmly  as  yonder  white  cloud  on  the  air ; 

And  the  notes  ye  have  heard  with  such  rapture  before 
Shall  impart  new  delight  to  the  young  and  the  fiiir. 

6.  0,  water  for  me  1  bright  water  for  me. 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  I 
It  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain, 
It  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again ; 
It  comes  oW  the  sense  like  a  breeze  from  the  sea, 
All  freshness,  like  infant  purity. 
O,  water,  bright  water  for  me,  for  me  I 
Give  wine,  give  wine,  to  the  debauchee ! 

Fill  to  the  brim !  fill,  fill  to  the  brim ! 
Let  the  flowing  crystal  kiss  the  rim  1 
For  my  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  true, 
For  I,  like  the  flowers,  drink  nought  but  dew. 
O,  water,  bright  water's  a  mine  of  wealth, 
And  the  ores  it  yieldeth  are  vigor  and  health. 
So  water,  pure  water  for  me,  for  me  I 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee  I 

Fill  again  to  the  brim  !  again  to  the  brim  I 
For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb  1 
To  the  days  of  the  aged  it  addeth  length, 
To  the  might  of  the  strong  it  addeth  strength ; 
It  freshens  the  heart,  it  brightens  the  sight ; 
*Ti8  like  quaffing  a  goblet  of  morning  light  1 
So,  water,  I  will  drink  nought  but  thee, 
Thou  parent  of  health  and  energy  I 

When  o'er  the  hills,  like  a  gladsome  bride, 
Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty's  pride, 
And  leading  a  band  of  laughing  hours, 
Brushes  the  dew  from  the  nodding  flowers, 
O,  cheerily  then  my  yoioe  is  heard 
Mingling  with  that  of  the  soaring  bird, 
Who  flingeth  abroad  his  matins  loud. 
As  he  freshens  his  wing  in  the  cold,  gray  cloud. 

But  when  evening  has  quitted  her  sheltering  yew. 

Drowsily  flying  and  weaving  anew 

Her  di^sky  meshes  o*er  land  and  sea, 

How  gently,  O  sleep,  fall  thy  poppies  on  me! 
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For  I  drink  water,  pore,  cold,  and  bright, 
And  mj  dreams  are  of  Heaven  the  livelong  night; 
So  hnrrah  I  for  thee,  water !  harrah,  hurrah  I 
Thou  art  silver  and  gold,  thou  art  ribbon  and  atari 
Harrah  I  for  bright  water  I  harrah,  harrah  1 

PosUiveness^  Confidence^  Authority^  ^« 

All  expressions  of  full  and  settled  conviction  or  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker  have  their  appropriate  symbols ; 
and  the  same  elements  which  express  certainty  are  very 
naturally  employed  to  express  atUhoritative  command.  They 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same  ;  and  the  elements  for  denoting 
these  sentiments  are  the  downward  slides ;  and,  in  energetic 
.expression,  these  are  generally  combined  with  force.  These 
characteristics  of  speech  belong  also  to  denying^  reproving, 
refusuig,  and  forbidding,  to  reprehension  and  denunciation, 
and  to  defiance  and  adjuration,  as  well  as  to  strong  cffirma" 
tion  ;  and  even  to  warm  argument,  when  employed  in  de- 
fence of  one's  own  rights.  Also,  in  their  moderate  degrees 
these  elements  are  suited  to  instruction  and  precept.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  confidence  even  of  despair 
and  resignation  should  express  itself  by  the  downward  move- 
ments of  the  voice. 

Vavmting  authority,  and  a  degree  of  positiveness  which 
implies  selfadmiration,  require  a  harsh  voice. 

EXAMPLES 

1.  Tour  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back ; 
I  am  too  high  bom  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  nseful  serving  man  and  instrament. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughont  the  world. 
Toar  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  war 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
And  now  *tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land ; 
Tea^  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
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His  peace  with  Rome  ?    What  is  that  peace  to  me  f 
I,  bj  the  honor  of  my  marriage  bed, 
After  yonng  Arthur,  claim  this  laud  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half  conquered,  must  I  back, 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Home  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?    What  penny  hath  Rome  boniA, 
What  men  provided,  what  mnnition  sent. 
To  nnderpn^  this  action  1    Is^t  not  I 
That  nndeigo  this  charge  ?    Who  else  bat  J^ 
And  saeh  as  to  my  claim  are  liable, 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  Ais  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shoat  oat, 
Vive  hroil  as  I  have  banked  their  towns  9 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  matdi  played  for  a  crown? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

S.  However  Heaven  or  Fortone  cast  my  lot, 

There  lives  or  dies  true  to  King  Richard'a  throne      ^ 

A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman : 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 

Cast,  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 

His  golden)  uncontrolled  enfranchisement. 

More  than  my  dancing  sonl  to  celebrate 

This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 

Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 

.    Take  from  ray  month  the  wish  of  happy  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocnnd  as  to  jest 
Go  I  to  fight  —  tmth  hath  a  qniet  breast. 

3  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their  spears. 
And  both  retnm  back  to  their  chairs  again. 
Withdraw  from  ns,  and  let  the  tmmpet  sound 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. 
Draw  near. 

And  list  what  with  our  comisel  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soiled 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  bath  fostered. 
And,  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds,  ploughed  up  with  neighbors'  swords^ 
Therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories : 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enriched  our  fields^ 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
Bat  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment 
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4.  On  pain  of  death  no  penon  be  so  bold 
Or  daring  hardy  as  to  toach  the  lists, 
Except  the  marshal  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

5.  Jfet.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  pnissant  CiMar, ' 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  foot 

A  hnmble  heart 
Ces.  I  most  prerent  thee,  Cimber: 

These  cronchings  and  these  lowly  courtesies 

Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 

And  tarn  preordinance  and  first  decree 

Into  the  law  of  children.    Be  not  fond 

To  think  that  Cesar  bears  sach  rebel  blood, 

That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 

With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean  sweet  words, 

Low-crooked  courtesies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 

Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished ; 

If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 

I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 

Know,  CsBsar  doth  not  wrong,  nor  without  cause 

Will  he  be  satisfied. 

6.  But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?    Why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thought  ] 

Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 

Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 

Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire, 

Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror  j  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 

That  borrow  their  behaviors  from  the  great, 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution, 

Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble  there  t 

O,  let  it  not  be  said  !    Forage,  and  run, 

To  meet  displeasure  farther  from  the  doors. 

And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

7.  How  comes  it,  Cassio,  you  are  thus  forgot, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 

«      Of  a  night  brawler  ?    Give  me  answer  to  it 
5* 
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8  A0  I  was  banished,  I  iras  banished  Hereford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster: 
And,  noble  nncle,  I  beseech  yoar  grace, 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indificrent  eye : 
Tou  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  yon 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alire ;  O,  then,  my  father, 
Will  yon  permit  that  I  should  stand  condemned 
A  wandering  vagabond,  my  rights  and  loyalties 
Plucked  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giyen  away 
To  upstart  spendthrifts  ?    Wherefore  was  I  bom  f 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted,  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Anmeile,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He' should  have  found  his  unde  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrained  and  sold, 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law :  attorneys  are  denied  me ; 
And  therefore  peiteonally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent 

9.  To  whom  the  goblin,  full  of  wrath,  replied : 
"•  Art  thou  that  traitor  angel,  art  thou  he. 
Who  first  broke  peace  in  heaven,  and  faith,  till  then 
Unbroken,  and  in  proud,  rebellious  arms 
Brew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons, 
Conjured  against  the  Highest,  for  which  both  thou 
And  they,  outcast  from  God,  are  here  condemned 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain  ? 
And  reckon'st  thou  thyself  with  spirits  of  heaven, 
Hell  doomed,  and  breath*st  defiance  here,  and  scorn. 
Where  I  reign  king  ?  and,  to  enrage  thee  more, 
Tliy  king  and  lord !    Back  to  thy  punishment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  thy  speed  add  wings. 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering,  or  with  one  stroke  of  this  dart 
Strange  horrors  seize  thee,  and  pangs  unfelt  before." 

10.  I  conjure  you  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(However  you  come  to  know  it,;  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
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Against  the  chnrchas ;  tlMNigli  the  jeastj  wftTet 
Confound  and  swallow  nayigation  up ;  ^ 

Though  bladed  com  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown  down ; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders*  heads ; 
Though  palaces  and  pyrainids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  fbondations ;  though  the  tnanire 
Of  nature's  gennins  tumbles  altogether, 
Dyen  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  jon. 

11.    Thou  slaye,  thon  wretch,  thoa  coward. 
Thou  little  yaliant,  great  in  yillany ; 
Thou  eyer  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ; 
Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  neyer  ilgh| 
But  when  her  hnmorons  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety  1 

12.  The  following  directions  of  Hamlet  to  the  players  ex- 
hibit a  good  specimen  of  the  didactic  style  of  deliyery. 

^  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  yon,  as  I  pronounce  it  to  yon,  trippingly 
on  the  tongue.  But  if  yon  month  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had 
as  lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.  And  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much 
with  your  hand,  thus;  but  use  all  gently ;  for  in  the  yery  torrent,  tempest, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  yon  must  acquire  and 
beget  a  temperance  that  may  giye  it  smoothness. 

**  Be  not  too  tame  neither ;  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  yonr  tutor. 
Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special  ob- 
senrance,  that  yon  d'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for  any  thing  so  oyer- 
done  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing ;  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and 
now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  Vir- 
tne  her  own  feature,  Scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  yery  age  and  body  of 
the  Time,  his  form  and  pressure.  Now,  this  oyerdone,  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  can  not  but  make  the  judicious  g^eye ; 
the  censure  of  one  of  which  most,  in  your  allowance,  oyerweigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  others. 

'*  And  let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down 
for  them ;  for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselyes  laugh,  to  set  on 
some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too;  though,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  necessary  part  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered.  That's 
yillanous,  and  shows  a  most  pitifnl  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it." 
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Energy, 

Energy^  ift  the  expression  of  any  of  the  passions,  and  ear- 
nestness of  utterance,  are  uniformly  characterized  by  force  or 
loudness,  combined  with  the  downward  slides.  Great  vehe« 
mence  of  feeling  authorizes  the  full  exhibition  of  the  vibrant 
r,  and  of  the  aspiration.  Energetic  expression  sometimes 
passes  into  the  falsetto,  but  then  it  loses  all  its  dignity. 

As  energy  is  a  quality  of  utterance  which  never  exists  but 
in  connection  with  some  passion  or  excitement  as  its  cause,  it 
will  more  properly  find  its  general  illustrations  under  other 
heads,  A  single  example,  however,  will  be  presented  of  the 
application  of  each  of  the  last- mentioned  symbols  of  express 
sion. 

1.  In  the  following  example,  the  r  is  put  in  Italics  wher- 
ever it  should  be  made  vibrant  as  a  symbol  of  energy. 

Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 

Think*st  thoa  we  will  not  sally  forth, 

To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 

And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 

Ay,  by  my  soul — while  on  yon  plain 

The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 

While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays    . 

But  one  along  yon  rirei's  maze — 

The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 

Shall  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 

Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold 

That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 

Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  /2bderick  Dhu. 

2.  The  aspiration  should  be  distinctly  heard  on  the  word 
fear  J  in  the  following  earnest  interrogation  :  — » 

BrtOtu,    What  means  this  shontmg  1    I  do  fear,  the  people 

Choose  CsBsar  for  their  king. 
Cassius,  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

3.  The  Tocule*  may  be  slightly  heard  in  the  following 
*  The  vocnle  is  a  slight  prolongation  of  voice  on  the  final  consonant 
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example,  3n  the  words  in  Italics.    When  heard  too  distinctly, 
or  in  improper  places,  it  is  a  decided  fault  of  deliveiy. 

"  Sir,  I  in  the  most  express  terms  deny  the  competency  of  parUftment 
to  do  this  ad,  I  warn  you,  do  not  dare  to  lay  your  hand  on  the  constitu- 
tion. I  tell  yon,  that  if,  drcnmstanced  as  yon  are,  yon  past  tiiis  act,  U 
will  be  a  nullity,  and  no  man  in  Ireland  will  be  boand  to  obey  tir. 

"•  1  make  the  assertion  deliberately.  I  repeat  it,  and  call  on  any  man 
who  hears  me  to  take  down  my  words ;  you  hare  not  been  elected  for 
this  purpose ;  you  are  iq>pointed  to  make  laws,  not  legiilatores ;  yon  are 
appointed  to  exercise  the  functions  of  legislators,  and  not  to  transfer 
them ;  and  if  yon  do  so,  your  act  is  a  dissolution  of  the  goTemment ; 
you  resolve  society  into  iia  original  elements,  and  no  man  ia  bound  to 
obey  yon.  Are  you  competent  to  transfer  your  legislative  rights  to  the 
French  council  of  five  hundred  ?  Are  you  competent  to  transfer  them 
to  the  British  padiamentf  I«attswer,  No.  When  you  transfer,  yon 
abdicate^  and  the  great  orig&ial  tmst  reverts  to  the  people  from  whom  it 
issued.  Yourselves  yon  may  extinguish,  but  parUoment  yon  can  not  ex- 
tinguish." <ij[j|^^ 

The  expression  of  malevolent  feelings  combines  with 
the  elements  of  energy  quick  time  and  short  quantity.  This 
is  also  the  expression  of  severe  rehuke, 

EXAMPLES.  * 

1.  Tut!  tut! 

Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle ; 

I  am  no  traitor*s  uncle ;  and  that  word  grace 

In  an  ungracious  mouth  is  but  profane. 

Why  have  those  banished  and  forbidden  legs 

Dared  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 

But  more  than  why — Why  have  they  dared  to  march 

So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 

Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war. 

And  ostentation  of  despisM  arms  ? 

Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  hence? 

Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  lefk  behind, 

And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 

Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth 

As.when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself 

Bescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men^ 

From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 

O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 

Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 

And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  1 
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S.  Cttsutu  That  70a  have  wronged  me  doth  appear  in  this : 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lacius  Fella 
For  taking  hribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein,  mj  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  ot 

Brtihu.  Yon  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  case. 

Cbsstus.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment 

Brutus.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassins,  you  yourself 

Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices,  for  gold, 
To  nndeserven. 

Cbsstitf.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  yon  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last 

BnUus.  The  name  of  Cassins  hoaors  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cassius,  Chcutisement  f 

Brutus.  Bemember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember : 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  toached  his  body  that  did  stab 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What,  shall  one  of  us, 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
•  But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 

Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
9  Than  such  a  Boman. 

Cbtniis.  Brutus,  bay  not  me ; 

m  not  endure  it ;  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Brutus.  Go  to ;  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Cassius.  lam. 

Brutus.  I  say,  you  are  not. 

Cassius,  Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  foi^t  myself. 

Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  fbrther. 

Brutus.  Away,  slight  man  I 

Cassius.  Is't  possible  f 

Brutus.  Hear  me ;  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  cholert 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cassius.  O  ye  ffodsl  jegodsl    Must  I  endure  all  this  f 
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Brulug,  AH  this  ?  aj,  more.    Fret  till  your  piond  heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slayes  how  choleric  yon  are, 
And  make  yoar  bondmen  tremble.    Most  I  badge  1 
Host  I  obaenre  yon  ?    Mast  I  stand  and  croach 
Under  yoor  testy  hamor  ?    By  the  goda^ 
Ton  shall  digest  the  renom  of  year  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
ni  use  yon  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

OtsnuB,  1b  it  come  to  this  1 

BnOuM,  Ton  say  yoa  are  a  better  soldier: 

Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  raonting  trae, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.    For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

3.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall, 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves. 

Plagues,  incident  to 
Tour  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke :  thou  cold  sciatica. 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners ;  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 
That  *gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot ;  itches,  blains. 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy ;  breath  infect  breath, 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison.    Nothing  Til  bear  from  thee 
But  nakedness,  thou  ddeOabiU  town : 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  banns : 
Timon  will  to  the  woods,  where  he  shall  find 
The  nnkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  ye  good  gods  all) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ; 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  ^ole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low. 


Malice^  Hate^  Revenge^  Sfc. 

These  modifications  of  the  malevolent  feelings,  with  the 
kindred  sentiments,  indignation^  aversion^  abhorrence^  enoy, 
jealousy^  disgust^  and  the  language  of  shaming  rebuke^ 
have  less  of  energy  in  their  expression  than  the  preceding. 
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and  in<»e  of  ddiberatian.  Combined  with  force,  the  aspi- 
ration, and  a  harsh,  guttural  voice,  we  here  employ  a  longer 
quantity.  These  elements,  properly  combined,  furnish  a 
form  of  expression  of  great  power  and  significancy. 

XXAXFLE8. 

1.  How  like  a  fitwiiing  publican  he  UmIlb  1 
I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian ; 

Bat  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 

He  lends  oat  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 

The  rate  of  usance  here  with  as  in  Yeniee. 

If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,  « 

I  will  feed  fat  Ihe  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

He  hates  our  sacred  nation ;  and  he  rails 

Even  there,  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 

On  me,  my  bargains,  and  mj  w«U-won  thrift. 

Which  he  calls  interest    Carsed  be  my  tribe 

If  I  forgl"^  him. 

2.  Poison  be  their  drink ; 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  meat  they  taste  ; 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees. 
Their  sweetest  prospects  murdering  basilisks. 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizard's  stings. 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss. 

And  boding  screechowls  make  the  concert  fall; 
All  the  foul  terrors  of  dark-seated  hell. 

3.  I  know  not ;  if  they  speak  bat  truth  of  her 

These  hands  shall  tear  her;  if  they  wrong  her  honor, 
The  proudest  of  them  'shall  well  hear  of  it 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invintion,  ^ 

Nor  fortane  made  such  havoc  of  my  n^eao9, 
Nor  my  bad  life  'reft  me  so  mnch  of  friends, 
Bat -they  shall  find  awaked  in  snch  a  kind 
Both  strength  of  limb  and  policy  of  mind. 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 
To  quit  we  of  them  thoroughly. 

4.  Aside  the  devil  turned 
For  envy,  yet,  with  jealous  leer  malign, 

£yed  them  askance,  and  to  himself  thus  plained: 
**  Sight  hateful !  sight  tormenting !  thos  these  two 
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Imiiandifled  in  one  another's  armi, 
The  happier  Eden,  shall  enjoj  their  fill 
Of  bliss  on  bliss ;  while  I  to  hell  am  thrast, 
Where  neither  joy,  nor  love,  bat  fierce  desire, -» 
Among  oar  other  torments  not  the  least,  -^ 
Still  unfalfilled,  with  pain  of  longing  pines." 

5.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty, 

And  knows  all  qaalities  with  a  learned  spirit 
Of  human  dealings.    If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  97  dear  heartstrings, 
Vd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.    Haply,  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have ;  or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years — yet  that's  not  much. 
She's  gone,  I  am  abused,  and  my  relief 
Must  be  —  to  loathe  her.    O,  the  curses  of  marriage^ 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites  I 

6.  .    .    .    Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  tfaon  ooward, 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany ; 

Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ; 

Thou  Fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 

But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 

To  teach  thee  safety !    Thou  art  perjured  too, 

And  sooth'st  up  greatness.    What  a  fool  art  thou, 

A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear, 

Upon  my  party  1    Thou  cold-blooded  slave,  ^ 

Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 

Been  sworn  my  soldier  1  bidding  me  depend 

Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  f 

And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 

Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !    Doff  it,  for  shame. 

And  hang  a  calTs  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

7.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  not  distinctly ;  a  quarrel,  nothing 
wherefore.  O  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal 
away  their  brains  I  that  we  should  with  joy,  pleasure,  revel,  applause, 
transform  ourselves  into  beasts  !  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again ;  he 
shall  tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard.  Had  I  as  many  months  as  Hydra,  such 
an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by 
a  fool,  and  presently  a  beas^l  O,  strange  I  Every  inordinate  cup  is  un- 
blessed, and  the  ingredient  is  a  deviL 
6 
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8.  What  though  the  field  he  lost  1 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  anconqaerable  will, 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome, 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  from  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power, 
Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 
Doubted  his  empire ;  that  were  low  indeed  I 
That  were  an  ignftniny  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall ;  since  by  fate  the  strength  of  gods 
And  this  empyreal  substance  pan  not  fail, 
Since,  through  experience  of  this  great  event. 
In  JEirms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 
We  may,  with  more  successful  hope,  resolve 
To  wage,  by  force  or  guile,  etem^  war ; 
Irreconcilable  to  our  great  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  the  excess  of  joy, 
Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven. 

9.  Banished  from  Home  I    What's  banished,  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loathe  ? 

"  Tried  and  convicted  traitor  !  "    Who  says  this  1 

Who'll  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head  ? 

Banished  ?    I  thank  you  for't    It  breaks  my  chain : 

I  held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour ; 

But  now  my  sword's  my  own.     Smile  on,  my  lords ; 

I  scorn  to  count  what  feelings,  withered  hopes. 

Strong  provocations,  bitter,  burning  wrongs, 

I  have  within  my  heart's  hot  cells  shut  up, 

To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  dignities. 

But  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you  —  here  I  fling 

Hatred  and  full  defiance  in  your  face. 

Tour  consul's  merciful.    For  this  all  thanks. 

He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline. 

«  Traitor  1 "  I  go  —  but  I  return.  .  This  —  trial  I 

Here  I  devote  your  senate :  Tve  had  wrongs 

To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age,         ^ 

Or  make  the  infant's  sinews  strong  as  steel. 

This  day's  the  birth  of  sorrows.    This  hour's  work 

Will  breed  proscriptions.    Look  to  your  hearths,  my  lords. 

For  there  henceforth  shall  sit,  for  household  gods. 

Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus  —  all  shames  and  crimes: 

Wan  Treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn ; 
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Suspicion,  poisoning  his  brother's  cap ; 
Naked  Rebellion,  with  the  torch  and  axe, 
Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  thrones ; 
Till  anarchy  comes  down  on  yoalike  night, 
And  massacre  seals  Rome's  eternal  grare. 


lU  Humor. 

Under  this  head  we  may  enumerate  dissatisfaetionj  peev- 
tsknessj  discontent^  impatience^  petulance^  repining^  vexa^ 
tion^  and  chagrin.  The  elements  essential  to  the  expression 
of  these  sentiments  are  the  guttural  harshness  of  voice  and 
the  wave.  Impatience  sometimes  raises  the  voice  to  loud- 
ness, and  the  falsette  even  may  he  heard  in  the  whine  of 
peevishness.  As  these  sentiments  never  occur  in  grave 
delivery,  we  shall  illustrate  them  hy  hut  a  single  example. 

T^BoUuM,    What,  art  thoa  angry,  Fandams  ?    What,  with  me  ? 

Pcmdoavs.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore  she's  not  so  fidr  as 
Helen ;  and  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as 
Helen  is  on  Sunday.  Bat  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not  an  she  were  a 
blackamoor;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

JVoc.    Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  yon  do  or  no.  She's  a  fool  to  stay  be- 
hind her  father:  let  her  to  the  Greeks;  and  so  HI  tell  her  the  next 
time  i  see  her:  for  my  part,  Til  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in  the 
matter. 

Tmi.    Fandams  — 

Pan,    NotL 

Troi,    Sweet  Fandams  — 

Pan,  Fray  yon  speak  jio  more  to  ma;  I  will  leave  all  ss  I  fbond 
it,  and  there's  an  end. 

Scom^  Sneer,  Contempt^  8^c. 

Dignified  scorn  and  the  sneer  require  for  their  expression 
long  quantity,  a  good  degree  of  force,  and,  on  tlie  emphatic 
words,  the  aspiration,  combined  with  the  wave,  either  ris- 
ing or  inverted. 

In  the  stronger  expression  of  these  sentiments,  as  also  in 
derision,  scoffing,  mockery,  and   execration,  the    aspiration, 
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the  guttural  emphasis,  and  the  tremor  may  all  be  combined 
on  the  waves. 

EXAMPLES. 

1   Satan  beheld  their  plight, 

And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  called : 
"  O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proad  ? 
Erewhile  thej  fierce  were  coming ;  and  when  we, 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front 
And  breast,  (what  conld  we  more  ?)  propounded  term 
Of  composition,  straight  they  changed  tiieir  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  ragaries  fell, 
As  they  would  dance :  yet  for  a  dance  they  seemed 
Somewhat  extravagant  and  wild,  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offered  p^ace ;  bnt  I  suppose, 
If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.'* 

2.  Jailer,  look  to  him ;  tell  not  me  of  mercy; 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis ; 
Jailer  look  to  him. 

Mirthj  Raillery. 

Mirth  and  raillery  require  quick  time  and  short  quantity. 

If  these  sentiments  become  excessive,  they  may  raise  the 
voice  to  the  falsetto.  The  combination  of  the  tremor  also 
heightens  the  effects 

EXAMPLE. 

A  fool,  a  fool  I  — I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool,  a  miserable  varlet ; 

As  I  do  lire  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 

Who  laid  him  down,  and  basked  him  in  the  sun, 

And  railed  on  Lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 

In  good  set  terms,  and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

"  Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  L    "  No,  sir,"  quoth  he ; 

**  Call  me  not  fool  till  Heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune." 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 

And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 

Says,  very  wisely,  **  It  is  ten  o'clock : 

Thus  may  we  see,'*  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 

Tis  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine. 

And  after  one  hour  more  'twill  be  eleven. 

And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 

And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot ; 
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And  thereby  hongs  a  tale."    When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thns  moral  on  the  time. 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplatiTe ; 
And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial.    O  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !    Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Joy^  Triumph^  ^c, 

Joy  and  delight  are  more  dignified  in  their  expression, 
employing  a  longer  quantity.  Rapture^  triumph^  or  exuUa' 
lion  adds  the  tremor. 

BXAMPUS. 

O,  my  soul's  joy  I 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  hare  wakened  death ! 
And  let  the  laboring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  hearen !    If  it  were  now  to  die, 
*Twere  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Astonishment^  Admiration^  Amazement. 

The  dignified  expression  of  these  sentiments  requires  long 
quantity,  a  good  degree  of  force,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  wave. 

Aspiration  may  be  connected  with  the  simple  downward 
sjides ;  though  with  the  waves  it  would  express  scorn,  sneer, 
or  contempt. 

XXAMPLB. 

Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?    Have  you  beheld, 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  1 
Or  do  you  ahnost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see  ?    Could  thought,  without  this  object, 
Form  such  another  1    This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest 
Of  Murder's  arms.    This  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eyed  Wrath,  or  starving  Rag«, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  Bemorse. 
6* 
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Plaintive  Expression^  Tenderness, 

The  elements  employed  to  express  pathetic  sentiments  or 
tender  emotion  are  few,  but  strongly  marked.  They  are 
softness  of  voice',  long  quantity,  slow  time,  and  the  rising  or 
inverted  wave. 


1.  We  hare  erred  and  strayed  from  thj  ways  like  lost  sheep.  We 
have  done  those  things  which  we  oaght  not  to  have  done,  and  have  left 
undone  those  things  we  onght  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no  health  in  ns. 
Btxt  thoo,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  npon  ns  miserable  offenders.  '  Spare 
thon  those,  O  God,  who  confess  their  faults.  Restore  thou  those  who 
are  penitent,  according  to  thy  promises  declared  unto  mankind  in  Christ 
Jeais  our  Lord.  And  grant,  O  most  merciful  Father,  for  his  sake, 
that  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life,  to  the 
glory  of  thy  holy  name. 

2.  Ah,  Bichard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star, 

Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament ; 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest; 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes, 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes. 

3.  Seems,  madam  1  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  geod  mother. 
Nor  cnstomary  suits  of  solemn  black, 

Kor  windy  suspirations  of  forced  hreath ;     . 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  ^havior  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  grief, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  These  indeed  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

4.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me. 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form  \ 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
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5  My  mother  when  I  learned  that  fhou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thon  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  joomey  jost  hegnn  1 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  borial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  taming  fix>m  my  norsery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu. 

6.  The  laurel  shoots  when  those  have  passed  away, 
Once  rivals  for  its  crown,  the  brave,  the  firee ; 
The  rose  is  flourishing  o'er  beauty's  clay, 

The  myrtle  blows  when  lore  has  ceased  to  be. 
Green  waves  the  bay  when  song  and  baid  have  fled, 
And  all  that  round  us  blooms  is  blooming  o'er  the  dead. 

7.  Death  found  strange  beauty  on  that  polished  brow. 
And  dashed  it  out    There  was  a  tint  of  rose 

On  cheek  and  lip  — he  touched  the  veins  with  ioe, 
And  the  rose  faded.    Forth  fiiom  those  blue  eyes 
"There  spake  a  wishful  tenderness — a  doubt 
Whether  to  grieve  or  sleep,  which  innocence 
Alone  may  wear.    With  ruthless  haste  he  bound  . 
The  silken  fringes  of  those  curtaining  lids 
Forever.    There  has  been  a  murmuring  souud. 
With  which  the  babe  would  claim  its  mother's  ear, 
Charming  her  even  to  tears.    The  spoiler  set 
The  seal  of  silence.    But  there  beamed  a  smile 
So  fixed  and  holy  from  that  cherub  brow  — 
Death  gazed,  andieft  it  there ;  he  dared  not  steal 
The  signet  ring  of  Heaven. 

8.  Sleep  on  —  sleep  on  —  above  thy  corse 

The  winds  their  iSabbath  keep  — 
The  wave  is  round  thee,  and  thy  breast 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  deep ; 
O'er  thee,  mild  eve  her  beauty  flings. 
And  there  the  White  gull  lifts  her  wings  ; 
And  the  blue  halcyon  loves  to  lave 
Her  plumage  in  the  holy  wave. 

Sleep  on  —  thy  corse  is  far  away, 

But  love  bewails  ihee  yet — 
For  thee  the  heart-wrung  sigh  is  breathed, 

And  lovely  eyes  are  wet :  — ^ 
And  she,  the  young  and  beauteous  bride, 
Her  thoughts  are  hovering  by  thy  side, 
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As  oft  she  turns  to  Tiew  with  tears 
The  Eden  of  departed  years. 

9.  The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain, 
While  I  gaze  upward  to  thee.    It  would  seem 
As  though  Grod  poured  thee  from  his  hollow  hand, 
And  spake  in  that  loud  voice  which  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos,  for  his  Savior^s  sake, 
The  sound  of  many  waters,  and  had  bid 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  his  centuries  in  th'  eternal  rock. 

10.  In  this  example  the  words  in  Italics,  to  be  read  with 
dramatic  effect,  should  receive  the  tremor. 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !    Witness,  Heaven, 
What  love  sincere  and  reverence  in  my  heart 
I  bear  thee,  and  unwitting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceived  1    Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg  and  dasp  thy  knees ;  bereave  me  not 
Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 
Thy  counsel  in  this  uttermost  distress,  , 

My  only  strength  and  stay.    Forlorn  of  thee^ 
Wliither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  9 ' 
While  yet  we  live,  scarce  one  short  hour  perhaps, 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace,  both  joining. 
As  joined  in  injuries,  one  enmity 
Against  a  foe  by  doom  express  assigned  us, 
That  cruel  serpent.    On  me  exercise  not 
Thy  hatred  for  this  misery  be&lltfn  — 
On  me  already  lost,  me  than  thyself 
More  miserable  1     Both  have  sinned ;  but  thou 
Against  Ood  only,  I  against  God  and  thee,  * 
And  to  the  place  of  judgment  will  return. 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heaven,  that  all 
The  sentence,  from  thy  head  removed,  may  light 
On  me,  sole  cause  to  thee  of  all  this  woe  — 
Me,  me  oidy^  just  object  of  his  ire. 

11.  The  dignity  and  deep  pathos  of  the  following  stanzas 
cannot  be  fully  expressed  but  by  the  frequent  union  of  the 
monotone  and  the  tremor. 

The  king  stood  still 
Till  the  laat  echo  died ;  then,  throwing  off 
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The  sackcloth  from  his  brow,  and  laying  back 
The  pall  from  the  stiff  features  of  his  child, 
He  bowed  his  head  npon  him,  and  broke  forth 
In  the  resistless  eloquence  of  woe  :^ 

"  Alas !  my  noble  boy  I  that  thou  shooldst  die  I 
Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beantifally  fair! 

That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorioos  eye, 
And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustering  hair ! 

How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb, 
Hy  proud  boy,  Absalom  I 

Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son ;  and  I  am  chill, 
As  to  my  bosom  I  hare  tried  to  press  thee. 

How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill 
Like  a  rich  harpstring,  yearning  to  caress  thee, 

And  hear  thy  sweet  "  My  father,"  from  these  dumb 
#  And  cold  lips,  Absalom  1 

The  grave  hath  won  thee.    I  shall  hear  the  gush 
Of  music,  and  the  roices  of  the  young ; 

And  life  will  pass  me  in  the  mantling  blush, 
And  the  dark  trasses  to  the  soft  winds  jSung; 

But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  roice,  shall  come 
To  meet  me,  Absalom  I 

But  O,  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart. 
Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken. 

How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 
Yearn  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token  t 

It  wera  so  sweet,  amid  death's  gathering  gloom. 
To  see  thee,  Absalom ! 

And  now,  farewell !    'Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up, 
With  death  so  like  a  gentle  slumber  on  thee  — 

And  thy  dark  sin  I    O,  I  could  drink  the  cup, 
If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had  won  thee. 

May  (xod  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer,  home. 
My  erring  Absalom  I " 

He  covered  up  his  face,  and  bowed  himself 
A  moment  on  his  child ;  then,  giving  him 
A  look  of  melting  tenderness,  he  clasped 
His  hands  convulsively,  as  if  in  prayer ; 
And,  as  a  strength  wera  given  him  of  Grod, 
He  rose  up  calmly,  and  composed  the  pall 
Firmly  and  decently,  and  left  him  thera, 
As  if  his  rest  had  been  a  braathing  sleep. 
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Pain. 
Mental  suffering  and  bodily  pain^  when  not  excessive, 
employ  the  vocal  symbols  of  deep  piaintiveness,  even   the 
tremor  and  the  aspiration. 

"  Excessive  bodily  pain,  however,  often  substitutes  for 
feebleness  of  voice  great  force  —  sometimes  even  on  the 
falsetto. 

XXAMPLB. 

Search  there ;  naj,  probe  me ;  aearch  my  woimded  reins — 

Pull,  draw  it  out 

O,  I  am  shot  1    A  forked,  burning  arrow 

Sticks  across  my  shoulders :  the  sad  venom  flies 

Like  lightning  through  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  maixow. 

Ha  I  what  a  change  of  torments  I  endure  1 " 

A  bolt  of  ice  runs  hissing  through  my  bowels :  ^ 

'Tis,  sure,  the  arm  of  death :  give  me  a  chair; 

Corer  me,  for  I  freeze,  and  my  teeth  chatter, 

And  my  knees  knock  together. 

Secrecy^  Apprehensiari,  Fear^  tfn. 

Secrecy  is  expressed  by  that  perfect  aspiration  which  we 
call  the  whisper. 

Apprehension  and  mystery  combine  the  aspiration  with  a 
suppressed  voice.  Curiosity^  suspicion^  eagerness^  and  hope 
employ  the  same  elements. 

Suppressed  fear  speaks  in  an  undertone,  and  combines 
with  this  kind  of  vocality  both  the  tremor  and  the  aspiration. 

•SZAXFLES. 

1.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us. 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned, 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from' heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 

Thou  oomest  in  such  a  questionable  shape 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee. 

Save  me  and  hover  o'er  ine  with  your  wings, 

You  heavenly  guards !  —  What  would  your  gracious  figure  1 

2.  Ha  1  dost  thou  not  see,  by  the  moon's  trembling  light, 
Directing  his  steps  where  advances  a  knight, 

His  eye  big  wi^  vengeance  and  fiette  ? 
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3.  Then  first  with  amazement  fair  Lnogene  fonnd 

That  a  stranger  was  plaoed  bj  her  side ; 
His  air  was  terrific ;  he  nttered  no  sound ; 
He  spoke  not,  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not  aronnd, 

Bat  eamestlj  gazed  on  the  bride. 

4.  Now,  fiiir  Hypolita,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon  ]  but  O,  methinks  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !    She  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long-withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

5.  Alas  I  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 

And  *tis  not  done ;  the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us Hark !  -^  I  laid  the  daggers  ready ; 

He  could  not  miss  them.    Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  it 

Terror^  Horror. 

When  danger  becomes  imminent,  fear  bursts  through  all 
restraints,  and  the  state  of  mind  ensues  which  is  called  terror  ; 
and  this  is  expressed  by  great  force  of  voice  combined  with  the 
downward  inflection  and  a  strongly-marked  aspiration.  The 
voice  of  terror  sometimes  breaks  on  the  ear  in  the  scream  of 
the  falsetto. 

Horror  combines  force  of  voice  and  the  aspiration  with  the 
guttural  harshness,  which,  as  an  element  of  speech,  is  never 
properly  used  but  to  give  expression  to  the  highest  emotions 
of  the  mind. 

Interrogation. 

The  rising  slide  is  the  prime  element  in  interrogation; 
and  though  this  is  the  universal  symbol  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, yet  the  thorough  interrogative  intonation  is  given  only 
in  the  case  of  the  direct  question. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What!  shall  one  of  us, 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  noif 
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Contaminate  onr  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
•  And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  Urge  honors, 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  mooo, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

2.  Are  these  the  pompous  tidings  ye  proclaim, 
Lights  of  the  world,  and  demigods  of  Fame  1 

Is  this  your  triumph  —  this  your  proud  applause, 

Children  of  Truth,  and  champions  of  her  cause  1 

For  this  hath  Science  searched  on  weary  wing, 

By  shore  and  sea,  each  mute  and  liring  thing  1 

Launched  with  Iberia's  pilot  from  the  steep 

To  worlds  unknown,  and  isles  beyond  the  deep  ? 

Or  round  the  cope  her  living  chariot  driven, 

And  wheeled  in  triumph  through  the  sig^s  of  heaven  % 

O  star-eyed  Science,  hast  thou  wandered  there  * 

To  waft  us  home  the  message  of  despair  t 

3.  Moneys  is  your  suit 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
Hath  a  Hog  money  ?    Is  it  possible 

A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  1 

The  inquiry  of  apprehension  or  suspicion  is  chamcteriEod 
by  the  aspiration. 

EZAHPLB8 

1.  Horatio.    My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yesternight. 
Hamlet.     Sawl  who? 

Horatio.    My  lord,  the  king,  your  father. 
Hamlet.  The  king,  my  father  1 

2.  Pray  you,  once  more — 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 

Of  reasonable  affairs  1    Is  he  not  stupid 

With  age  and  altering  rheums  ?    Can  he  speak,  hear, 

Know  man  from  man,  dispute  his  own  estate  % 

Lies  he  not  bedrid,  and  again  does  nothing 

But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Angry  or  authoritative  inquiry  employs  loudness  of  voice. 


'Zounds  I  show  me  what  thou'lt  do. 
Woul'tweep?  woul't  fight?  wonl'tfast?  wonl't  tear  thyself? 
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Wonl't  drink  op  Esil  ?  eat  4  crocodae  t 
m  do't    Dost  libLon  come  here  to  whine  f 
To  oatface  me  bj  leaping  in  her  grave  t 
Be  buried  qaick  with  her,  and  so  will  L 

Contempt  and  mrprUe  add  &e  aspiration ;  and  seam^  if 
strongly  expressed,  combines  the  guttural  quality  of  voice. 

BZAXPLB  OF  8UBPBI8B. 

Gone  to  be  married  I  gone  to  swear  a  peaoel 

False  blood  to  false  blood  joined  !    Gtone  to  be  friends  1 

Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch  !  and  Blanch  those  provinces  ? 

It  is  not  so.   Thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  { 

Be  well  advised;  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 

Plaintive  Interrogation  is  the  exact  opposite  of  {d«unttye 
exclanaation,  and  calls  for  the  use  of  the  inverted  instead  of 
the  rising  wayie* 

Irresolution^  Modesty^  ^ 

There  is  a  class  of  emotions,  not  very  closely  allied  to 
each  olher  in  their  nature,  yet  which  ure  expressed  by  nearly 
the  same  natural  symbols.  They  have  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  artificial  language  to  which  die  voice  gives  utterance. 

Irresolution,  doubt,  caution,  apathy,  humility,  modesty, 
shame^  tranquillity,  fatigue,  drowsiness,  and  weakness, 
are  characterized  by  feebleness  of  voice,  slow  time,  and  oc- 
casionally by  the  wave«  Weakness,  indeed,  often  employs  the 
broken  melody)  and  somedmes  the  wave. 

BXAMPLEB. 

1.  Adam-    Pear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther:    O,  I  die  for  ibod; 
Hm  lie  I  down  and  measnre  oat  my  grave.    Farewell,  kind  master. 
J)^ke,    Welcome :  set  down  your  venerable  burden, 

And  let  him  feed. 
(hicL    I  thank  yon  most  for  him. 
Adam.    So  had  yon  need ; 

I  §9¥^  mt  9p^^  tf)  tl^nk  ypn  fofV  n^yseUl 

8.  Ajid  therefore  shonld  this  good  news  make  me  sick  1 
f  should  icgoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
7 
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And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy : 

0  me  1  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  ilL        ^ 

1  pray  yon  take  np  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  diamber ;  softly,  pray  — • 
Let  there  he  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends, 
Unless  some  doll  and  favorable  hand 

Will  whisper  mnsic  to  my  weary  spirit. 

For  further  practice  in  expression,  judicious  selections  from 
dialogues  and  dramatic  pieces  are  specially  recommended. 


Of  Transition, 

By  transition  is  meant  those  changes  of  style  which  may 
occur  in  the  same  discourse,  and  which  depend  entirely  on 
the  changes  of  sentiment  which  take  place.  And  here  is 
called  into  ef!ective  use  every  various  element  of  melody. 
There  is  no  capability  of  the  human  voice  which  may  not  be 
brought  into  requisition,  for  the  expression  of  the  vailing  sen- 
timents of  a  single  discourse.  Here  also  may  be  brought 
near  together  the  most  opposite  varieties  of  intonation.  Few 
arQ  aware  how  much  depends  on  an  agreeable  variety  in  the 
melodies  as  well  as  in  the  intonation  of  the  voice,  ^d  it 
may  with  great  propriety  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the 
varying  sentiment  of  what  is  uttered  furnishes  a  basis  of 
modulation,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  excludes 
monotony  and  every  species  of  mechanical  variety.  Indeed, 
variety  in  intonation,  depending  on  any  other  principle  than 
this,  becomes  not  less  disagreeable  than  the  most  inflexible 
monotony,  and,  in  fact,  usually  degenerates  into  a  species  of 
monotony,  arising  from  the  repetition  of  the  same  succession 
of  sounds,  thus  constituting  a  sort  of  regular  tune.  The 
more  violent  transitions  are  confine/cl  to  the  stage.  In  poetry 
they  a.ve  ol^n  q;^ll^d  fqr,  ami  should  \)e  more  strongly  marked 
in  declamation  than  In  readins.  Even  in  ordinary  prose  com- 
position, changes  of  sentiment  occur,  but  are  less  violent  and 
abrupt 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  various  el^me^ts  of  ^s- 
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pression,  and  of  the  mode  of  their  combination,  the  learner 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  the  principles  already  laid  down 
to  the  purposes  of  transition.  The  following  will  serve  as 
good  examples  for  exercise ;  and,  except  the  first,  they  are 
left  without  rhetorical  notation,  that  the  learner  may  test  his 
ability  to  detect  changes  of  sentiment  as  they  occur,  as  well 
as  to  apply  Uie  various  symbols  of  emotion  to  their  expression 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Alexander's  FeoMt. 
JVkrftfUMu 

Twas  at  the  rojal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son ; 
Dignitg, 

Aloft  in  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne. 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  aronnd. 

Their  brows  with  foses  and  with  myrtle  bonnd : 


So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned. 

dqrrtf.        ^ 

The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sat  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
DOigkt. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair : 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
THumpk. 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

Timothens,  placed  on  high, 

Amid  the  tnnefal  choir. 

With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre. 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seat  above— 
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ZHgidtg. 
Sach  is  the  power  of  mighty  love  1  — 
•  A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god : 

Sablime  on  radiant  spheres  he  rode, 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed, 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sorereigti  of  thie  irorliL 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  1<^  sound: 
Admiration, 
**  A  present  deity ! "  they  shoat  aroimd ; 
*'  A  present  deity  1 "  the  vanlted  roots  rebotmd. 

With  rarii^ed  ears 
The  monarch  hears^ 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod,    tf 
And  seems  to  shake  the  sphena. 


The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  miKidikn  svag; 
Of  Bacchus,  e^er  fair  and  ever  yonng : 
The  jolly  god  in  trinmph  comes } 


Soand  the  tmmpets !  beat  the  drums  t 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace, 
^  He  shows  his  honest  ftfce. 

JRaftun, 
Kow  gire  the  hantlM^s  breath  I— -Us  < 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain. 
Ddigki. 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  tieasore ; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pkaaure  9 
Bich  the  treasure, 
^  Sweet  the  pleasore ; 

Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Jintrrativg, 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  tbe'king  grew  vain  j 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again } 
Dignitg, 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain  f 
The  master  saw  the  iliadness  iise ; 
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Eammt  Bttm  iptivk. 
His  gloving  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ;  {rapUi^.) 

Dignitg. 

And  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied^ 

JVlUTOttVC 

Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  monmfal  muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infnse; 
He  snng  Darins  great  and  good  1 
By  too  severe  a  fitte, 

Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  iallen. 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood  I 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
.  On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 

With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  look  the  joyless  yictor  sate, 

Revolving,  in  his  altered  soul, 
The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 

And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 
JVtWTalive. 
The  mighty  master  smiled,  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree ; 
Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move ; 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  ^ 

Oayrtf. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
Dignitg. 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying. 

GayOif. 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O,  think  it  worth  enjoying : 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee ; 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee.  ^ 

:Eame8t  Deteriftiom^ 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause ; 
So  love  was  crowned  j  but  music  won  the  canse. 

7* 
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The  prince,  unable  to  conceial  his  pain, 

Gazed  on  the  ffur, 
Who  caused  his  cave, 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 

The  yanqnished  victor  sank  apon  her  breast. 

E^ergf, 

Kow  Strike  the  golden  lyre  again ! 

A  loader  yet,  and  yet  a  loader  sti^fn' ! 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asander, 

And  roase  him  like  a  ilattling  peal  ot  fhimder  I 

Hark  I  hark  I  —  the  horrid  sound 

Has  raised  np  his  head. 

As  awaked  from  the  dead ; 
And,  amazed,  he  stares  aroond. 

Jingtr, 

Berenge  1  reyenge !  Timotheas  cries  — 

See  the  fories  arise  1 

See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 

How  they  hiss  in  their  haur. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes !    {rapidly,) 

Behold  a  ghastly  band. 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  1 
These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain. 

And,  unboned,  reniain 

Inglorious  on  the  plain. 

Give  the  vengeance  due 

To  the  valiant  crew  1 
Behold  I  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 

Earneai  Defoifdcm. 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy ; 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau,  with  leal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way 
To  light- him  to  his  prey ; 
Minergf  and  l^gnitf. 

,  And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 
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Thni,  loBjf  ago, 
%re  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow. 
While  organs  yet  wiere  mate, 
Timotheos  to  his  breathing  flute 

And  sonnding  lyre 
Ck>ald  swell  the  sonl  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  deiinw 


At  last,  divine  Cecilia  canke, 

Inveniress  of  the  vocal '  frame. 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  Bact«d  store, 

Enlarged  the  fbnner  narrow  bounds, 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature^s  mother  wit,  and  arts  unknown  befora 

Let  old  Timothens  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  \ 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

9     1  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  BrUtns, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outwaird  favor. 
Well,  honoris  the  subject  of  nay  story. 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
ThinV  of  this  life ;  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  horn  free  as  CttSar ;  so  were  you ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Cssar  said  to  me,  ^^  Dar'st  thou.  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  1 "    Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow ;  so,  indieed,  he  did ; 
The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did'  buffet  it 
With  lusty  8in«ws,throwing  it  aside 
And  stiemming  it  with  hearts  of  Controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Cassar  dried,  *^Hdp  me,  Cdssius,  or  I  sink." 
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I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 

Did  from  the  flames  of  Troj  upon  his  shonlder 

The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 

Did  I  the  tired. Csesar.   And  this  man 

Is  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassias  is 

A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Csssar  carelessly  bnt  nod  on  him. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake ;  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  color  fly. 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lose  its  lustre :  I  did  hear  him  groan ; 

Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cried, "  Crive  me  some  drink,  Titinius," 

As  a  sick  girl.    Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone. 

9.    There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belginm*s  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o*er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
But  hush  1  hark  I  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  1    No ;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o*er  the  stony  street : 
On  with  the  dance  1  let  joy  be  unconfined ; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet. 
But  hark !  —  that  heavy  sound  breiJcs  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm!  it  is  —  it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

Ah,  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness : 
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And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  M  pfrett 
The  life  from  out  yoang  hearts,  and  choking  sighi  i 

Which  ne*er  might  be  repeated :  who  could  guest 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  matnal  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  mwful  mom  coold  lise  1 

i.    Now  when  fiiir  morn  orient  in  hearen  Appeared, 
Up  rose  the  Tictor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  tmmpet  sang :  in  arms  tiiejr  stood 
Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host, 
Soon  banded ;  others  from  the  dawning  hills 
Looked  round,  and  scouts  each  coast  light-armMaoonr, 
Each  quarter,  to  desciy  the  distant  fbe, 
Where  lodged  or  whither  fled,  or  if  for  fight 
In  motion  or  in  halt :  him  soon  they  met 
Under  spread  ensigns  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
But  firm  baualion ;  back  with  q[>eedie8t  sail 
Zophiel,  dr  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 
Came  ^ring,  and  in  mid  air  aloud  thus  cried :  — 

*'  Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight ;  the  foe  at  hAnd, 
Whom  fied  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit 
This  day ;  fear  not  his  flight ;  so  thic^L  a  doud 
He  comes,  and  settied  in  his  fiice  I  see 
Sad  resolution  and  secure ;  let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well,  and  each 
Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  fast  his  orb6d  shield. 
Borne  even  or  high ;  for  this  day  will  pour  down. 
If  I  conjecture  aught,  no  drizzling  shower. 
But  ratUing  storm  of  arrows  barbed  with  fire.'* 

So  warned  he  them,  aware  themselyes,  and  soon 
In  order,  quit  of  all  impediment ; 
Instant  without  disturb  they  took  alarm. 
And  onward  move  embattled :  when,  behold. 
Not  distant  far,  with  heavy  pace  the  foe 
Approaching,  gross  and  huge,  in  hollow  cube 
Training  his  devilish  enginery,  impaled 
On  every  side  with  shadowing  sqnadrons  deep, 
To  hide  the  frand.    At  interview  both  stood 
A  while ;  but  suddenly  at  head  appeared 
Satan,  and  thus  was  heard  commanding  loud :  *— 

'*  Vanguard,  to  right  and  left  the  front  unfold; 
That  all  may  see,  who  hate  ns,  how  we  seek 
Fieace  and  composure,  and  with  opon  breinl 
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Stand  ready  to  receiYe  them,  if  they  like 
Oar  oTerture,  and  tarn  not  back  perverse : 
But  that  I  doabt ;  however,  witness,  Heaven, 
Heaven,  witness  thoa  anon,  while  we  discharge 
Freely  oar  part ;  ye  who  appointed  stand, 
Do  as  yoa  have  in  chai^,  and  briefly  touch 
What  we  propound,  and  loud  that  all  may  hear." 
So  scoffing  in  ambignoas  words,  he  scarce 
Had  ended,  when  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired. 


5.  And  David  sat  between  the  two  gates ;  and  the  watchman  went  up 
to  the  roof  over  the  gate  unto  the  wall,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  looked, 
and  behold  a  man  running  alone.  And  the  watchman  cried,  and  told 
the  king.  And  the  king  said,  If  he  be  alone,  there  is  tidings  in  his 
mouth.  And  he  came  apace,  and  drew  near.  And  the  watchman  saw 
another  man  running ;  and  the  watchman  called  onto  the  porter,  and 
said,  Behold  another  man  running  alone.  And  the  king  said,  He  also 
bringeth  tidings.  And  the  watchman  said,  Methinketh  the  running  of 
the  foremost  is  like  the  running  of  Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok.  And  the 
king  said,  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good  tidings.  And 
Ahimaaz  called,  and  said  unto  the  king.  All  is  well.  And  he  fell  down 
to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  king,  and  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
thy  God,  which  hath  delivered  up  the  men  that  lifted  up  their  hand 
against  my  lord  the  king.  And  the  king  said,  Is  the  young  man  Absa- 
lom safe  ?  And  Ahimaaz  answered,  When  Joab  sent  the  king^s  servant 
and  me  thy  servant,  I  saw  a  great  tumult,  but  I  knew  not  what  it  was. 
And  the  king  said  nnto  him.  Turn  aside,  and  stand  here.  And  he 
turned  aside,  and  stood  still.  And,  behold,  Oushi  came;  and  Cushi 
said,  Tidings,  my  lord  the  king:  for  the  Lord  hath  avenged  thee  this 
day  of  all  them  that  rose  up  against  thee.  And  the  king  said  nnto 
Cushi,  Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe  ?  And  Cushi  answered.  The 
enemies  of  my  lord  the  king,  and  all  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  do  thee 
hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is.  And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and 
went  up  to  the  chamber,  over  the  gate,  and  wept ;  and  as  he  went,  thns 
HQ  said :  O  my  son  Absalom  I  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !  And  it  was  told  Joab,  Be- 
hold, the  king  weepeth  and  mourneth  for  Absalom.  And  the  victory 
that  day  was  turned  into  mourning  unto  all  the  people :  for  the  people 
heard  say  that  day,  how  the  king  was  grieved  for  his  son.  And  the  peo- 
ple gat  them  by  stealth  that  day  into  the  city,  as  people  being  ashamed 
steal  away  when  they  flee  in  battle.  But  the  king  covered  his  face,  and  the 
king  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  0  my  son  Absalom  1  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  \ 
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At  midnight,  in  his  gpnarded  tent. 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hoor, 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  snppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power ; 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triomph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring, 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne  — >  a  king ; 
As  wild  his  dionghts,  and  gay  of  wing, 

As  Eden's  garden  bird.  . 

An  hour  passed  on  —  the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke  to  hear  his  sentry's  shriek, 
**  To  arms !  they  come !  the  Greek  I  the  Greek  1 " 
He  woke  —  to  die  'midst  flame  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke. 

And  death  shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud , 
And  heard,  with  Yoice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band : 
"  Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ; 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God,  and  your  natiye  land  1 " 

They  fought,  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain ; 
They  conquered  —  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 


7.    The  Sinking  Ship. 

Her  giant  form 
O'er  wrathful  snige,  through  blackening  storm, 
Majestically  calm,  would  go 
'Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow ; 
But  gentler  now  the  small  waves  glide, 
Like  playful  lambs  o*era  mountain's  .side. 
So  stately  her  bearing,  so  proud  her  array. 
The  main  she  will  traverse  forever  and  aye. 
Many  ports  will  exult  at  the  gleam  of  her  mast  I 
Hush  1  hush !  thou  vain  dreamer !  this  hour  is  her  last* 
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"F'vn  hnndred  sonls,  in  one  instant  of  dread 

Are  harried  o'er  the  deck, 
And  fast  the  miserahie  ship 

Becomes  a  lifeless  wreck. 
Her  keel  hath  stmck  on  a  hidden  rock. 

Her  planks  are  torn  asunder, 
And  down  come  her  masts  with  a  leeUng  shock, 

And  a  hideous  cnsh  like  thunder. 
Her  sails  are  draggled  in  the  brine. 

That  gladdened  late  the  s^ies ; 
And  her  pendant,  that  kissed  the  lair  moonshine, 

Down  many  a  fathom  lies. 
Her  beanteons  sides,  whose  rainbow  hues 

Gleamed  softly  from  below, 
And  flnng  a  warm  and  snnny  flush 

O'er  the  wreaths  of  murmuring  sno^, 
To  the  coral  rocks  are  hurrying  down. 
To  sleep  amid  colors  as  bright  as  their  own. 

O,  many  a  dream  was  in  the  ship 

An  hour  before  her  death, 
And  sights  of  home  with  sighs  disturbed 

The  sleeper's  long-drawn  breath. 
Instead  of  the  murmur  of  the  sea, 
The  sailor  heard  the  humming  tree, 

Alive  through  all  its  leaves. 
The  hum  of  the  spreading  sycamore 
That  grows  before  his  cottage  door. 

And  the  swallow's  song  in  the  eaves. 
His  arms  endosed  a  blooming  boy. 
Who  listened  with  tears  of  sorrow  and  joy 

To  the  dangers  his  father  had  passed ; 
And  his  wife — by  turns  she  wept  and  smiled. 
As  she  looked  on  the  father  of  her  child 

Betumed  to  her  heart  at  last 

He  wakes  at  the  vessel's  sudden  roll,  , 

And  the  rush  of  waters  is  in  his  souL 
Astounded  the  reeling  deck  he  paces, 
Mid  hurrying  forms  and  ghastly  faces  — ?: 

The  whole  ship's  crew  are  there  3 
Wailings  around  and  overhead, 
Brave  spirits  stupefied  or  dead, 

And  madness  and  despair. 
Now  is  the  ocean's  bosom  bare^ 
Unbroken  as  the  floating  air; 
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The  ship  hstii  melted  quite  awa^ , 

Like  a  straggling  dream  at  break  of  day. 

No  image  meets  my  wandering  eye 

Bat  the  new-risen  san  and  the  sonny  sky. 

Thongh  the  night  shades  are  gone,  yet  a  Taper  dull 

Bedims  the  waves  so  beantifol ; 

While  a  low  and  melancholy  moan 

Mourns  for  the  gloiy  that  hath  flown. 


8.    Ods  on  the  P<unon$, 

When  Mnsic  — heavenly  maid — was  yonqg, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  smig, 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  aioand  her  magic  cell. 
Exalting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possessed  beyond  the  Mnse's  painting. 
By  tarns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  *tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  fary,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round. 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each  —  for  madness  ruled  the  hour — 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid ; 

And  back  reooUed,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rushed :  his  eyes,  on  fire, 

In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  strack  the  lyre, 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woful  measures,  wan  Despair — 
Low,  sullen  sounds  1  —  his  grief  beguiled : 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 
8 
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But  thoa,  O  Hope  1  with  ejta  to  fiut, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  haiL 
8ti}l  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
'  She  called  on  Eeho  still  through  all  her  song : 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose,  f 
A  soft,  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  clc/se ; 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  gcidea  hair. 

#      And  longer  had  she  sung ;  but,  with  a  frown, 
Revenge  impatteBt  rose. 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  awovd  in  Ifanador  down ; 
And,  with  a  willkering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took) 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  pvophetie  sounds  so  fbll  of  woe  ^ 
And,  ever  and  anoa,  he  beat 
The  donbUng  drum  with  fasions  lieat: 
And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  panse  Ibetween, 
Dejected  Pity  at  his  sMe 
Her  soul-sabduing  voice  appKed, 
Yet  stifi  he  kept  his  wild,  umiltered  vaiuk, 
While  each  strained  bali  of  sightseemed  boxitiog  torn  his  head. 

Thy  nnmben,  7eal^»y,  t6  nevght  %M»e  fixer's 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed : 

And  now  it  eoarted  Love  ^  now,  vaving,  edited  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  uprsSsed,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired ; 

And,  from  her  wild,  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distattce  i&ade  nM>r6  sweet, 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  ber'peiuiive«oul ; 

And  dashinlf  soft  from  rocks  areulid, 

Babbling  mnnda  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measures  stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams,  with  fond  delay, 

Bound  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 

Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  i 
In  hollow  mormnrs  died  awajr. 
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Bttt  O,  how  ahend  was  ito  aprighdiw  toM^ 

Wbes  duBQiiiiliiMa,  a  nymph  of  healthiMt  hae, 
Her  bow  tcnosi  her  shonktor  flung, 

Her  boskinagiemmed  with  morning  dew^ 
Blew  an  in^iring^  air,  that  dale  and  thicktt  rung  !— 
The  hunter's  call,  to  fiion  and  diyad  knaw«4 

The  oak-crowned  aiiftnv,  and  thflir  nhite  qyod  qneen, 

Satyrs  and  ^ivan  boys,  wen  smd 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green ; 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear ; 
And  Sport  leaped  np,  and  seized  his  beecfaeB  spear. 

Last»  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He»  with  yiny  crown  adyanoing, 
First  to  the  liyely  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 

Bat  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  yiol. 
Whose  sweet,  entrancing  yoiee  he  loyed  the  best- 
They  would  hayethooght,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempo's  yale  her  natiye  maidSi 
Amidst  the  festal-sonnding  shades, 

To  some  nn wearied!  minstrel  dancing : 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  strings^ 
Loye  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay,  fimta'stic  ronnd. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  nnbeond^ ) 
And  he,  amidst  Ms  frdic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repair, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wing^. 

O  Mnsic,  spbero^lescended  maid, 
Friend  of  Fleasuiv,  Wisdom's  aid» 
Why,  goddess,  why  to  us  denied, 
Laye^t  tbon  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 
As  in  that  loyed  Athenian  bower 
You  learned  in  all-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  soul,  0  nymph  endeared, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  is  thy  natiye,  simple  heart, 
Deyote  to  yirtue,  fancy,  art  ^ 
Arise,  as  in  the  elder  time, 
Waxm,  enei^etic,  chaste,  sublime  1 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age, 
Fill  thy  rejcording  sister's  page. 
'Tis  swd  —  and  I  belieye  the  tale  — 
Th^  hnmblest  reed  could  more  preyall, 
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Had  more  of  streDgth,  diriner  nge, 
.  Than  all- which  charms  this  laggard  age, 
Even  all  at  once  together  ibond, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sonnd. 
O,  bid  onr  rain  endeavors  cease ; 
Bevive  the  just  designs  of  Greece 
Betom  in  iJl  thj  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 


9.  logo  and  Cauio.  —  The  FdUy  of  Drunkenness, 

logo.    What!  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  1 

bassio.  Fast  all  suxgerj.  Beputation,  reputation,  reputation !  O,  I 
have  lost  mj  reputation  I  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and 
what  remains  is  bestiaL    My  reputation !    lago,  my  reputation 

logo.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had  received  some  bodily 
wound :  there  is  more  sense  in  that  than  in  reputation.  Beputation  is 
an  idle  and  most  false  imposition ;  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  with- 
out deserving.  What,  man! — there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general 
again.    Sue  to  him,  and  he*s  yours. 

Ccusio,  I  will  rather  sue ^ to  be  despised.  Drunk!  and  squabble! 
swagger!  swear!  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow!  O, 
thou  invincible  spirit  of  wine !  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let 
US  call  thee  Devil. 

logo.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your  sword  1  What  had 
he  done  to  you  ? 

Cassio,    I  know  not 

logo.    Is't  possible. 

Cdssio.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly ;  a  quar- 
rel, but  nothing  wherefore.  O,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their 
mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains !  that  we  should  with  joy,  pleasanoe, 
revel,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into  bea'sts ! 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how  came  yon  thus  re- 
covered 1 

Cbwstb.  It  has  pleased  the  devil  Drunkenness  to  give  place  to  the 
devil  Wrath ;  one  imperfectness  shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly 
despise  myself. 

logo.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  As  the  time,  the  place, 
and  the  condition  of  this  country  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had 
not  befallen ;  but  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Cbcsstb.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again  — he  shall  tell  me  I  am  a 
drunkard.  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would 
stop  them  all.  To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  pres- 
ently a  beast !  Eveiy  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient 
is  a  devil.— >  Shakspxabb. 
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FIFTH    READER- 


PAET    II. 

No.  1.    Earnestness. 

1.  Thebe  is  much  to  be  aocomplished  m  a  short  life ;  and 
a  fine  English  poet  has  said,  -^ 

*^  Life  is  not  measured  bj  the  time  ye  liye.^ 

The  amount  of  work  done,  or  good  accomplished,  by  an  in- 
dividual, is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  days,  or  months, 
or  years  he  may  have  lived.  Some  nien  accomplish  much  in 
a  short  time.  They  are  burning  and  shining  lights.  There 
is  a  point  and  power  in  all  they  think,  and  say,  and  do. 
They  may  not  have  lived  many  years ;  they  may  have 
passed  away  quickly  from  the  earth ;  but  they  have  finished 
their  work.  They  have  left  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time."  Their  bodies  sleep  in  peace,  but  their  names  live 
evermore.  They  have  lived  long,  because  they  have  lived 
to  some  good  purpose ;  they  have  lived  long,  because  they 
have  accomplished  the  true  ends  of  life,  by  living  wisely  and ' 
well;  and 

"  That  life  is  long  vliiqh  axiswers  life'«i  great  end." 

2.  It  will  be  my  chief  design,  in  this  essay,  to  present,  a» 
distinctly  as  I  may  be  able,  a  single  trait  of  character  or 
quality  of  mind  which  has  always  marked  the  class  of  in- 
dividuals above  alluded  to ;  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to- 
be  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  success  in  every  great 

8*  (89) 
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undertaking.  The  idea  which  I  wish  mainly  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  is  expressed  hy  a  single  word  ;  but  it  is  a  burn- 
ing word,  and  it  contains  a  burning  thought.  That  word  is 
earnestness;  and  it  contains,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  true 
secret  of  nearly  all  the  wonderful  successes  which  have 
astonished  the  world.  It  solves  the  problem  of  nearly  all  the 
heroes  whose  achievements  are  recorded  on  the  pages  of 
history,  and  whose  names  will  live  forever  in  the  remem- 
brance of  mankind.  In  all  past  time,  how  few  individuals 
do  we  find  —  how  very  few  —  who  have  risen  to  any  con-, 
siderable  distinction,  and  gained  an  enduring  reputation,  and 
become  truly  great,  and  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  who  were  not  earnest  men. 

3.  One  of  the  most  prolific  of  living  writers,  whose  books 
astonish  us  by  ^he  vast  research  and  varied  learning  which 
they  display,  was  once  asked  how,  in  the  midst  of  the  duties 
of  a  laborious  prof^jssion,  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
much.  He  replied,  "  By  being  a  whole  man  to  one  thing 
at  a  time"  —  in  other  words,  by  being  an  earnest  man. 
The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  once  said,  that  **  no  man 
ever  went  successfully  through  with  any  great  enterprise, 
whose  earnestness  did  not  amount  almost  to  enthusiasm." 
There  are  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  great  achieve- 
ment, that  none  but  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  will  perse- 
vere and  hold  on  to  its  final  accomplishment  The  irresolute, 
the  timid,  the  phlegmatic,  after  a  few  faint  efforts,  will  give 
up  in  despair. 

4.  It  would  be  easy  to  furnish  examples  of  the  practical 
power  of  earnestness  almost  indefinitely.  The  world  is  full 
of  them.  Look  at  Christopher  Columbus.  Consider  the  dis- 
heartening difficulties  and  vexatious  delays  he  had  to  en- 
counter—  the  doubts  of  the  sceptical,  the  sneers  of  the 
learned,  the  cavils  of  the  cautious,  and  the  opposition,  or 
at  least  the  indifference,  of  nearly  all.  And  then  the  dangers 
of  an  untried,  unexplored  ocean.  Is  it  by  any  means  proba- 
ble he  would  have  persevered,  had  he  not  possessed  that 
earnest  enthusiiusm,  which  Washington  Irving  describes  as  a 
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marked  characteristic  of  the  great  discoverer  ?  What  mind 
can  conceive  or  tongue  can  tell  the  great  results  which  have 
followed,  and  will  continue  to  follow  in  all  coming  time,  from 
what  this  single  individual  accomplished  ? 

5.  A  new  continent  discovered  ;  nations  planted,  whose 
wealth  and  power  already  hegin  to  eclipse  those  of  the  old 
world,  and  whose  empires  stretch  far  away  heneath  the  seU 
ting  sun ;  institutions  of  learning,  liherty,  and  religion,  estab- 
lished on  the  broad  basis  of  equal  rights  to  all,  and  particu- 
larly the  great  (I  had  almost  said  the  greatest)  achievement 
of  modem  times,  the  public  schpol  system,  which  secures  to 
the  humblest  child  of  the  poorest  peasant  and  day  laborer 
his  share  in  the  great  heritage  of  knowledge  and  of  thought 
It  is  true,  America  might  have  been  discovered  by  what  we 
call  some  fortunate  accident  But,  in  all  probability,  it 
would  have  remained  -unknown  for  centuries,  had  not  some 
earnest  man,  like  Columbus,  arisen,  whose  adventurous  spirit 
would  be  roused,  rather  than  repressed,  by  difficulty  and 
danger. 

6.  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  is  another  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  power  of  intense  earnestness  joined  with 
great  decision  of  character.  ^'  He  spent  his  whole  life,'^ 
says  Burke,  '^  in  taking  the  gauge  of  human  misery  "  —  in 
visiting  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  and  the  abodes  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  He  sought  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
wherever  he  found  it — to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
degraded,  the  distressed,  and  the  unfortunate,  by  ail  the 
means  in  his  power.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  object,  diffi- 
culties did  not  discourage,  nor  did  dangers  appall  him.  He 
traveled  repeatedly  on  foot  over  most  of  Europe,  submitting 
to  almost  every  hardship  and  privation ;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  existence  of  the  plague,  even,  did  not  deter  him  from 
visiting  any  place  where  he  thought  suffering  humanity 
could  be  benefited  by  his  presence. 

7.  John  Foster  says  of  him,  that  "  the  energy  of  his  de- 
termination was  so  great,  that  if,  instead  of  being  habitual,  it 
had  been  shown  only  for  a  short  time  on  particular  occasionsi 
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it  would  have  appeared  a  violent  iiiipetuosit3r.  But  faeatUBft 
it  was  unintermitted,  it  scarcely  seemed  to  exceed  the  tona 
of  a  calm  constancy*  It  was,  however,  the  calmness  of  an 
intensity  kept  uniform  hy  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
forbidding  it  to  be  more,  and  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual forbidding  it  to  be  less.  The  habitual  passion  of  his 
mind  was  a  mea9ure  of  feeling  almost  equal  to  the  temporary 
extremes  and  parox3r8ms  of  comnokon  minds.  The  moment 
of  finishing  his  plans  in  deliberation,  and  commencing  them 
in  action,  was  the  same.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  that  bribe,  in  emolument  or  plea^ture,  that  would 
have  detained  him  a  week  inactive,  aAer  their  final  adjust* 
ment.  The  law  which  carries  water  down  a  declivity  was 
not  more  unconquemble  and  invariable  than  the  determina- 
tion of  his  feelings  towards  the  main  object. 

8.  ''  The  importance  of  this  object  held  his  Acuities  in  a 
state  of  excitement,  which  was  too  rigid  to  be  affected  by 
higher  interests,  and  on  which,  therefore,  Uie  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art  had  no  power.  He  had  no  leisure  feeling 
for  surveying  the  cities  and  monuments  and  artificial  works 
of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed.  Like  the  invisible 
spirits,  who  fulfil  their  commission  of  philanthropy  among 
mortals,  he  did  not  care  to  waste  upon  pictures,  stfttues,  and 
sumptuous  buildings  that  time,  which  must  have  been  takea 
from  the  work  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  No 
man  will  ever  visit  Rome  under  such  a  d^potic  conscious- 
ness of  duty  as  to  refuse  himself  timi^,  as  he  did,  for  survey- 
ing the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  His  earnest  devotion  to 
his  single  object  of  pursuit  implied  an  inconceivable  severity 
of  conviction  tb^t  he  had  one  thing  tp  do,  and  tha^  he  who 
would  do  some  great  thing,  in  this  short  life,  must  apply  him- 
self to  the  work  with  such  a  concentration  of  hi»  forces  as 
shall  seem  to  idle  spectator,  who  live  only  to  amuse  them- 
selves, like  insanity." 

9.  In  clearness  of  thought  and  energy  of  purpose  he  was 
not  inferior  to  Cromwell,  Cardinal  De  Retz,  Charles  XIL,  Na- 
poleon, Lord  Thurlowt  P'  Cs^sar —  men  remarkable  for  their 
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decision  of  character ;  to  whom,  it  has  heen  said,  **  nature 
seems  to  have  given  heads  of  crystal,  hearts  of  steel,  and 
nerves  of  brass."  While  in  all  the  finer  sensibilities,  which, 
united  widi  decision  and  energy,  go  to  constitute  an  earnest 
,man,  no  one  of  these  men  can  be  compared  to  the  great 
philanthropist  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  It  was  this  single 
quality  of  earnestness  which  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
obstacles  which  to  others  would  have  seemed  insuperable, 
and  has  rendered  his  ^  one  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names,*' 
which  mankind  will  never  willingly  let  die. 

10.  Sir  William  Jones,  who  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
twenty-eight  different  languages,  when  asked  how  his  won- 
derful attainments  in  almost  every  branch  of  learning  had  been 
made,  was  accustomed  to  reply,  **  Only  by  industry  and  regu- 
lar  application.*^  And  Newton,  the  prince  of  British  sages, 
whose  scientific  discoveries  will  ever  continue  to  delight  and 
astonish  mankind,  ascribed  his  success,  not  to  superior  genius, 
but  to  superior  industry  —  to  the  habit  and  power  he  had 
acquired  of  holding  his  mind  down  steadily,  and  for  a  long 
time,  to  the  study  of  an  involved  and  difficult  subject.  **  The 
discovery  of  gravitation,  the  grand  secret  of  the  universe," 
says  Hamilton,  "  was  not  whispered  in  his  ear  by  an  oracle. 
It  did  not  visit  him  in  a  morning  dream.  It  did  not  fall  into 
his  idle  lap,  a  windfall  from  the  clouds.  But  he  reached  it 
by  self-denying  toil,  by  midnight  study,  by  the  large  com- 
mand of  accurate  science,  and  by  bending  all  his  powers  in 
one  direction,  and  keeping  them  thus  bent." 

11.  So,  in  every  occupation  of  life  requiring  intellectual, 
or  even  physical  exertion,  earnestness  is  an  essential  element 
of  success.  Without  it,  a  man  may  have  the  strength  of 
Hercules,  or  the  mind  of  Newton,  and  yet  accomplish  nothing. 
He  may  live,  and  die,  and  yet  leave  behind  him  neither 
name  nor  memorial.  Was  there  ever  a  man,  of  any  trade 
or  profession,  eminently  successful,  who  did  not  apply  him- 
self in  earnest  to  his  business  ?  Every  poet,  whose  muse 
has  clothed 

**  Whatever  the  heart  of  man  admires  and  loves 
With  music  and  with  numbers,"  —  * 
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whose  breathiDg  thoughts  and  winged  words  have  thrilled 
the  world,,  from  the  blind  old  bard  of  Scio  to  die  modem 
Horner^  '*  whose  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,"  — 
has  been  an  eardest  man.  Every  orator,  whose  burning  elo* 
quence  has  swayed  listening,  thousands,  just  as  the  forest 
is  swayed  by  the  summer^s  wind,  has  been  an  earnest 
man. 

12.  Demosthenes  was  in  earnest  when  he  poured  forth 
his  fervid  philippics  in  ancient  Athens.  Paul  was  in  earnest, 
when,  reasoning  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment 
to  come,  Feli^E  trembled  before  him.  Sheridan  was  in  eaiv 
nest  at  the  trial  of  Hastings,  when  all  parties  were  held 
chained  and  spell-bound  by  his  eloquence,  brougham  was 
in  earnest,  when,  as  we  axe  told,  '^  he  thundered  and  lightened 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  until  the  knights  of  the  shire  ab- 
solutely clung  to  the  benches  ibr  support,  the  ministers  cow- 
ered behind  the  speaker^  chair  for  shelter,  and  the  voting 
members  started  from  their  slumbers  in  the  side  galleries,  as 
if  the  last  trumpet  were  ringing  in  their  ears."  And  so  of 
our  own  Ames  and  Henry.  They  weie  in  earnest,  when, 
seeking  to  arouse  their  countrymen  to  united  resistance  of 
British  oppression,  they  assured  them  that  they  *^  could 
almost  hear  the  clanking  of  their  chains ;"  ^  that  the  blood 
of  their  sons  should  fatten  thein  cornfields,  and  the  war 
whoop  of  the  Indian  should  waken  the  sleep  of  the  cradle." 
And  because  they  were  in  earnest,  their  words  were  words 
of  fire. 

13.  Eaniestness  was  the  true  aeciet  of  Whitefield^s  won- 
derful eloquence.  He  won  the  admiration  of  the  sceptical 
Hume,  not  by  his  logic  or  his  learning,  but  by  his  fervid, 
earnest  eloquence.  David  Garrick,  the  celebrated  actor,  was 
once  a^ed,  by  a  clergyman,  why  the  speaking  of  actors  pro- 
duced so  much  greater  effect  than  that  of  clergymen.  "  Be- 
cause,'^ said  Garrick,  "  we  utter  fitction  as  if  it  were  truth, 
while  you  utter  truth  as  if  it  were  fiction;"  thus  clearly 
implying  that  earnestness  is  the  very  soul  of  all  effeotLvQ 
eloquence. 
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14.  The  Iraiti  of  thought  h^re  presented,  and  the  examples 
imd  ^liidtratioos  here  given,  show,  I  think,  conclusively,  that 
eamestiiess  is  an  essential  element  of  success  in  any  business 
Of  profession ;  that  the  men  who  have  moved  the  masses, 
and  wrought  great  improvements  in  society,  have,  almost 
without  exception,  been  earnest  men.  The  subject  is  a 
practici^l  one,  and  applies,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  peculiar 
pertinency  and  force,  to  the  great  educational  enterprise 
whose  claims  seem  nowhere  to  be  duly  appreciated.  It  an- 
swers the  important  practical  question,  How  can  the  schools 
of  this  great  republic  be  made  to  answer  effectually  the  pur- 
pose  for  whidi  they  were  established  ?  This  is  emphatically 
the  great  practical  question  in  this  country,  and  the  answer 
to  it  is,  in  a  single  word,  SASKJBSTNfiSflk 


No.  2.     (Mumlms  before  the  Council  at  Salamanca. 

L  TffE  interesting  conference  relative  to  the  proposition 
of  Columbus  *  took  place  in  Salamanca,  the  great  seat  of 
learning  in  Spain.  It  was  held  in  the  Dominican  convent  of 
St.  St^[>he&,  in  which  he  was  lodged  and  entertained  with 
great  hospitality  during  the  course  of  the  examination. 

2.  Bieligion  and  science  were  at  that  time,  and  more 
especially  in  that  oountry,  closely  associated.  The  treasures 
of  learning  were  immured  in  monasteries,  and  the  proifessors* 
chairs  were  exclusively  filled  from  the  cloister.  The  tknni- 
nation  of  the  clergy  extended  over  the  state  as  well  as  the 
church,  aiid  posts  of  honor  and  influence  at  court,  with  the 
exception  of  hereditary  nobles,  were  a.lmost  entirely  confined 
to  ecclesiastics.  It  was  even  common  to  find  cardinals  and 
bishcixs,  in  helm  and  corselet,  at  the  head  of  armies ;  for  the 

*  2a  reierenee  to  fail  fint  voyage. 
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crosier  had  been  occasionally  thrown  by  for  the  lance,  during 
the  holy  war  against  the  Moors.  The  era  was  distinguished 
for  the  revival  of  learning,  but  still  more  for  the  prevalence 
of  religious  zeal,  and  Spain  surpassed  all  other  countries  of 
Christendom  in  the  fervor  of  her  devotion.  The  Inquisition 
had  just  been  established  in  that  kingdom,  and  every  opinion 
that  savored  of  heresy  made  its  owner  obnoxious  to  odium 
and  persecution. 

3.  Such  was  the  period  when  a  council  of  clerical  sages 
was  convened  in  the  collegiate  convent  of  St.  Stephen,  to 
investigate  the  new  theory  of  Columbus.  It  was  composed 
of  professors  of  astronomy,  geography,  mathematics,  and 
other  branches  of  science,  together  with  various  dignitaries 
of  the  church  and  learned  friars.  Before  this  erudite  assem- 
bly, Columbus  presented  himself  to  propound  and  defend  his 
conclusions.  He  had  been  scoffed  at  as  a  visionary  by  the 
vulgar  and  the  ignorant ;  but  he  was  convinced  that  he  only 
required  a  body  of  enlightened  men  to  listen  dispassionately 
to  his  reasonings,  to  insure  triumphant  conviction. 

4.  The  greater  part  of  this  learned  junto,  it  is  Very  proba- 
ble, came  prepossessed  against  him,  as  men  in  place  and 
dignity  are  apt  to  be  against  poor '  applicants.  There  is 
always  a  proneness  to  consider  a  man  under  examination  as 
a  kind  of  delinquent,  or  impostor,  whose  faults  and  errors  are 
to  be  detected  and  exposed.  Columbus,  too,  appeared  in  a 
most  unfavorable  light  before  a  scholastic  body  —  an  obscure 
navigator,  a  member  of  no  learned  institution,  destitute  of  all 
the  trappings  and  circumstances  which  sometimes  give  oracular 
authority  to  dullness,  and  depending  upon  the  mere  force  of 
natural  genius.  Some  of  the  junto  entertained  the  popular 
notion  that  he  was  an  adventurer,  or  at  best  a  visionary ;  and 
others  had  that  morbid  impatience  of  any  innovation  upon 
established  doctrine  which  is  apt  to  grow  upon  dull  and 
pedantic  men  in  cloistered  life. 

5.  What  a  striking  spectacle  must  the  hall  of  the  old  con- 
vent have  presented  at  this  memorable  conference!  A 
simple  mariner,  standing  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing 
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array  of  professors,  friars,  and  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
maintaining  his  theory  with  natural  eloquence,  and,  as  it 
were,  pleading  the  cause  of  the  new  world.  We  are  told 
that,  when  he  began  to  state  the  grounds  of  hi&  belief,  the 
friars  of  St.  Stephen  alone  paid  attention  to  him ;  that  con- 
vent being  more  learned  in  the  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the 
university.  The  others  appear  to  have  intrenched  them* 
selves  behind  one  dogged  position ;  that,  after  so  many  pro- 
found philosophers  and  cosmographers  had  been  studying  the 
form  of  the  world,  and  so  many  able  navigators  had  been 
sailing  about  it  for  several  thousand  years,  it  was  great  pre- 
sumption in  an  ordinary  man  to  suppose  that  there  remained 
such  a  vast  discovery  for  him  to  make. 

6.  Several  of  the  objections  proposed  by  this  learned  body 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  have  provoked  many  a 
sneer  at  the  expense  of  the  University  of  Salamanca ;  but 
they  are  proofs,  not  so  much  of  the  peculiar  deficiency  of 
that  institution,  as  of  the  imperfect  state  of  science  at  the 
time,  and  the  manner  in  which  knowledge,  though  rapidly 
extending,  was  still  impeded  in  its  progress  by  monastic 
bigotry.  All  subjects  were  still  contemplated  through  the 
obscure  medium  of  those  ages  when  the  lights  of  antiquity 
were  trampled  out,  and  faith  was  left  to  fill  the  place  of 
inquiry.  Bewildered  in  a  maze  of  religious  controversy, 
mankind  had  retraced  their  steps,  and  receded  from  the 
boundary  line  of  ancient  knowledge.  Thus,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  discussion,  instead  of  geographical  objec- 
tions, Columbus  was  assailed  with  citations  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Testament  —  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Prophets,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Gospels.  To  these 
were  added  the  expositions  of  various  saints  and  reverend 
commentators — St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,  St  Jerome 
and  St.  Gregory,  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose,  and  Lactantius 
Firmianus,  a  redoubted  champion  of  the  faith.  Doctrinal 
points  were  mixed  up  with  philosophical  discussions,  and  a 
mathematical  demonstration  was  allowed  no  weight,  if  it 
appeared  to  clash  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  or  a  commentary 
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of  one  of  the  fathers.  Thus  the  possibility  of  antipodes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  —  an  opinion  so  generally  ma'ntainecl 
by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  as  to  be  pronounced  by  Pliny  the 
great  contest  between  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  —  became 
a  stumbling  block  with  some  of  the  sages  of  Salamanca. 
Several  of  them  stoutly  contradicted  this  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  Columbus,  supporting  themselves  by  quotations  from 
Lactantius  and  St.  Augustine,  who  were  considered  in  those 
days  as  almost  evangelical  authority.  But  though  these 
writers  were  men  of  consummate  erudition,  and  two  of  the 
greatest  luminaries  of  what  has  been  called  the  golden  age 
of  ecclesiastical  learning,  yet  their  writings  were  calculated 
to  perpetuate  darkness  in  respect  to  the  sciences. 
*  7.  The  passage  cited  from  Lactantius  to  confute  Colum- 
bus is  in  a  strain  of  gross  ridicule,  unworthy  of  so  grave  a 
theologian.  ^^  Is  there  any  one  so  foolish,"  he  asks,  ^^  as  to 
believe  that  there  are  antipodes  with  their  feet  opposite  to 
ours — people  who  walk  with  their  he^ls  upward,  and  their 
heads  hanging  down  ?  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  world  in 
which  all  things  are  topsy-turvy  —  where  the  trees  grow  with 
their  branches  downward,  and  where  it  rains,  hails,  and  soows 
upward  ?  The  idea  of  the  roundness  of  the  earth,"  he  adds, 
^^  was  the  cause  of  inventmg  this  fable  of  the  antipodes,  with 
their  heels  in  the  air;  for  these  philosophers,  Imving  once 
erred,  go  on  in  their  absurdities,  defending  one  with  another." 

8.  Objections  of  a  graver  nature  were  advanced  on  the 
authority  of  St.  Augustine.  He  pronounces  the  doctrine  of 
antipodes  to  be  incompatible  with  the  historical  foundations  of 
our  faith  ;  since  to  assert  that  there  were  inhabited  lands  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  globe,  would  be  to  maintain  that  there 
were  nations  not  descended  from  Adam,  it  being  impossible 
for  thep^  to  haye  papsed  the  intervening  opean.  .This  would 
be,  therefore,  to  dispre^iit  th^  Qible,  which  expressly  declares 
that  all  men  are  descended  fVon^  qd^  common  parent. 

9.  Such  were  the  unlooked-for  prejudig^s  whipji  Columbus 
had  to  encounter  at  the  very  outset  of  his  po^fereppp,  and 
which  certainly  relish  more  of  the  conv  mt  \iim  ^  Wl^fff^iiiy. 
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To  his  simplest  proposition,  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
were  opposed  figurative  texts  of  Scripture.  They  observed 
that  in  the  Psalms  the  heavens  Are  said  to  be  extended  like  a 
hide,  that  is,  according  to  commentators,  the  curtain  or  cover- 
ing of  a  tent,  which,  among  the  ancient  pastoral  nations,  was 
fiymed  of  the  hides  of  animals ;  and  that  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  compares  the  heavens  to  a  tabernacle, 
or  tent,  extended  over  the  earth,  which  they  thence  inferred 
must  be  flat. 

10.  Columbus,  who  was  a  devoutly  religious  man,  found 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  convicted,  not  merely  of  error, 
but  of  heterodoxy.  Others,  more  versed  in  science,  admitted 
the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  possibility  of  an  op- 
posite and  habitable  hemisphere ;  but  they  brought  up  the 
chimera  of  the  ancients,  and  maintained  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  arrive  there,  in  consequence  of  the  insupportable 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone.  Even  grantiiig  this  could  be  passed, 
they  observed  that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  must  be  so 
great  as  to  require  at  least  three  years  to  the  voyage,  and 
those  who  should  undertake  it  must  perish  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  from  the  impossibility  of  carrying  provisions  for  so 
long  a  period.  He  was  told,  on  the  authority  of  Epicurus, 
that,  admitting  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  it  was  only  inhabita- 
ble in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  that  section  only  was 
canopied  by  the  heavens ;  that  the  opposite  half  was  a  chaos, 
a  gulf,  or  a  mere  Waste  of  water.  Not  the  least  absurd  ob- 
jection advanced  Was,  that,  should  a  ship  even  succeed  in 
reaching,  in  this  way,  the  extremity  of  India,  she  could  never 
get  back  again-;  for  the  rotundity  of  the  globe  would  present 
a  kind  of  mountain,  up  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  sail  with  the  most  fovorable  wind. 

11.  Such. are  specimens  of  the  errors  and  prejudices,  the 
mingled  ignorance  a;nd  erudition,  and  the  pedantic  bigotry, 
with  which  Columbus  had  to  contend  throughout  the  exami- 
nation of  his  theory.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  difficulties  and 
delays  which  he  experienced  at  courts,  when  such  vague  and 
crude  notions  were  entertained  by  the  learned  men  of  a  unl- 
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versity  ?  We  must  not  suppose,  hbwever,  because  the  objec- 
tions here  cited  are  all  which  remain  on  record,  that  they 
are  all  which  were  advanced ;  these  only  have  been  perpetu- 
ated on  account  of  their  superior  absurdity.  They  were 
probably  advanced  by  but  few,  and  those  persons  immersed 
in  theological  studies,  in  cloistered  retirement,  where  1^ 
erroneous  opinions  derived  from  books  had  little  opportunity 
of  being  corrected  by  the  experience  of  the  day. 

12.  There  were,  no  doubt,  objections  advanced  more  co- 
gent in  their  nature,  and  more  worthy  of  that  distinguished 
university.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  also,  that  the  replies  of 
Columbus  had  great  weight  with  many  of  his  learned  exam- 
iners. In  answer  to  the  scriptural  objections,  he  submitted 
that  the  inspired  writers  were  not  speaking  technically,  as 
cosmographers,  but  figuratively,  in  language  addressed  to  all 
comprehensions.  The  commentaries  of  the  fathers  he  treated 
with  deference  as  pious  homilies,  but  not  as  philosophical 
propositions  which  it  was  necessary  either  to  admit  or  to 
refute.  The  objections  drawn  from  ancient  philosophers  he 
met  boldly  and  ably  upon  equal  terms ;  for  he  was  deeply 
studied  on  all  points  of  cosmography..  He  showed  that  the 
most  illustrious  of  those  sages  believed  both  hemispheres  to 
be  inhabitable,  though  they  imagined  that  the  torrid  zone 
precluded  communication  ;  and  he  obviated  conclusively  that 
difficulty;  for  he  had  voyaged  to  St.  Greorge  la  Mina,  in 
Guinea,  almost  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  had  found 
that  region  not  merely  traversable,  but  abounding  in  popula- 
tion, in  fruits,  and  pasturage. 

13.  When  Columbus  took  his  stand  before  this  learned 
body,  he  had  appeared  the  plain  and  simple  navigator; 
somewhat  daunted,  perhaps,  by  the  greatness  of  his  task 
and  the  august  nature  of  his  auditory.  But  he  had  a  degree 
of  religious  feeling  which  gave  him  a  confidence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  what  he  conceived  his  great  errand,  and  he  was 
of  an  ardent  temperament,  that  became  heated  in  action  by 
its  own  generous  fires.  Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries, have  spoken  of  his  commanding  person,  hia 
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cilevated  demeanor,  his  air  of  authority,  his  kindling  eye,  and 
the  persuasive  intonations  of  his  voice.  How  must  they 
have  given  majesty  and  force  to  his  words,  as,  casting  aside 
his  maps  and  charts,  and  discarding  for  a  time  bis  practical 
and  scientific  lore,  his  visionary  spirit  took  fire  at  the  doctrinal 
objections  of  his  oppofients,  and  he  met  them  upon  their  own 
ground,  pouring  forth  those  magnificent  texts  of  Scripture, 
and  those  mysterious  predictions  of  the  prophets,  which,  in 
his  enthusiastic  moments,  he  considered  as  types  and  annun- 
ciations of  the  sublim6  discovery  which  he  proposed  I  —  W. 
Irvino. 


No.  3.     Columbus  first  discovers  Land  in  the  New 
World. 

1.  CoLiTMBtrs  was  now  at  open  defiance  with  his  crew, 
and  his  situation  became  desperate.  Fortunately,  the  mani- 
festations of  the  vicinity  of  land  were  such,  on  the  following 
day,  as  no  longer  to  admit  a  doubt.  Besides  a  quantity  of 
fresh  weeds,  such  as  grow  in  rivers,  they  saw  a  green  fish 
of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks ;  then  a  branch  of  thorn, 
with  berries  on  it,  and  recently  separated  from  the  tree, 
floated  by  them;  then  they  picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board, 
and,  above  all,  a  staff  artificially  carved.  All  gloom  and 
mutiny  now  gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation  ;  and  through- 
out the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in  hopes  of 
being  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sought-for  land. 

2.  In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable  custom 
on  board  the  admiraPs  ship,  the  mariners  had  sung  the  salve 
regina,  or  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  he  made  an  impressive 
address  to  his  crew.  He  pointed  out  the  goodness  of  God 
in  thus  conducting  them  by  soft  and  favoring  breezes  across 
a  tranquil  ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  conlinually  with  fresh 
signs,  increasing  as  their  fears  augmented,  and  thus  leading 

9* 
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and  guiding  them  to  a  promised  land.  He  now  reminded 
them  of  the  orders  he  had  given  on  leaving  the  Canaries, 
that,  after  sailing  westward  seven  hundred  leagues,  they 
should  not  make  sail  after  midnight.  Present  appearances 
authorized  such  a  precaution.'  He  thought  it  probable  they 
would  make  land  that  very  night ;  he  ordered,  therefore,  a 
vigilant  lookout  to  be  kept  from  the  forecastle,  promising  to 
whomsoever  should  make  the  discovery  a  doublet  of  velvet, 
in  addition  to  the  pension  to  be  given  by  the  sovereigns. 

3.  The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more  sea  than 
usual,  and  they  had  made  great  progress.  At  sunset  they 
had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and  were  ploughing  the  waves 
at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta  keeping  the  lead,  from  her  superior 
sailing.  The  greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the 
ships;  not  an  eye  was  closed  that  night.  As  the  evening 
darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle 
or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel,  ranging  his  eye 
along  the  dusky  horizon,  and  maintaining  an  intense  and  un- 
remitting watch.  About  ten  o'clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a 
light  glimmering  at  a  great  distance.  Fearing  his  eager  hopes 
might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman 
of  the  king's  bed  chamber,  and  inquired  whether  he  saw 
such  a  light.     The  latter  replied  in  the  aflSrmative.     Doubt- 

^  ful  whether  it  might  not  yet  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy, 
Columbus  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez,  of  Segovia,  and  made  the 
same  inquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the 
round  house,  the  light  had  disappeared.  They  saw  if  once 
or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and  passing  gleams ;  as  if  it 
were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking 
with  the  waves ;  ^r  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore, 
borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to  house.  So 
transient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams,  that  few  attached 
any  importance  to  them.  Columbus,  however,  considered 
tliem  as  certain  signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land 
was   inhabited. 

4.  They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the  morning, 
when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joyful  signal  of  land. 
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It  was  first  descried  by  a  mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana ; 
but  the  reward  was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for 
having  previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now 
clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant,  whereupon  they  took 
in  sail,  and  lay  to,  waiting  impatiently  fbr  the  dawn, 

5.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus,  in  this  little 
space  of  time,  must  have  been  tumultuous  and  intense.  At 
length,  in  spite  of  every  diflSculty  and  danger,  he  had  accom- 
plished his  object.  The  great  mystery  of  the  ocean  was 
revealed  ;  his  theory,  which  had  been  the  scoff  of  sages,  waa 
triumphantly  established  ;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glory 
durable  as  the  world  itself. 

6.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at 
such  a  moment,  or  the  conjectures  which  must  have  thronged 
upon  his  mind  as  to  the  land  before  him,  covered  with  dark- 
ness. That  it  was  fruitful  was  evident  from  the  vegetables 
which  floated  from  its  shores.  He  thought,  too,  that  he  per- 
ceived the  fragrance  of  aromatic  groves.  The  moving  light 
he  had  beheld  proved  it  the  residence  of  man.  But  what 
were  its  inhabitants  ?  Were  they  like  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  or  were  they  some  strange  and  mon- 
strous race,  such  as  the  imagination  was  prone  in  those  times 
to  give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  regions  ?  Had  he  come 
upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  Sea,  or  was  this  the 
famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of  his  golden  fancies  ?  A 
thousand  speculations  of  the  kind  must  have  swarmed  upon 
him,  as,  with  his  anxious  crews,  he  waited  for  the  night  to 
T)ass  away,  wondering  whether  the  morning  light  would  re- 
veal a  savage  wilderness,  or  dawn  upon  spicy  groves,  and 
glittering  fanes,  and  gilded  cities,  and  all  the  splendor  of 
Oriental  civilization.  —  W.  Irving, 
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No.  4.     First  Landing  of  Columbus  in  the  New 
World. 

1.  It  was  on  Friday  morning,  the  12th  of  October,  that 
Columbus  first  beheld  the  new  world.  As  the  day  dawned, 
he  saw  befoi'e  him  a  level  island,  several  leagues  in  extent, 
and  covered  with  trees,  like  a  continual  orchard.  Though 
apparently  uncultivated,  it  was  populous,  for  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  issuing  from  all  parts  of  (he  woods,  and  running  to 
the  shore.  They  were  perfectly  naked,  and,  as  they  stodd 
gazing  at  the  ships,  appeared,  by  their  attitudes  and  gestures, 
to  be  lost  in  astonishment  Columbtis  made  signal  for  the 
ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the  boats  to  be  manned  and  armed. 
Me  entered  his  own  boat,  richly  attired  in  scarlet,  and  holding 
the  royal  standard ;  whilst  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  and  Vin- 
cent Janez,  his  brother,  put  off  in  company  in  their  boats, 
each  with  a  banner  of  the  enterprise  emblazoned  with  a 
green  cross,  having  on  either  side  the  letters  F.  and  Y.,  the 
initials  of  the  Castilian  monarchs  Fernando  and  Ysabel,  sur- 
mounted by  crowns. 

2.  As  he  approached  the  shore,. Columbus,  who  was  disposed 
for  all  kinds  of  agreeable  impressions,  was  delighted  with  the 
purity  and  suavity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  crystal  transparency 
of  the  sea,  and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  vegetation. 
He  beheld,  also,  fruits  of  an  unknown  kind  upon  the  trees 
which  overtiung  the  shores.  On  landing,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  tnees,  kissed  the  eafth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God, 
with  tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the  rest, 
whose  hearts,  indeed,  overflowed  with  the  same  feelings  of 
gratitude.  Columbus,  then  rising,  drew  his  sword,  displayed 
the  royal  standard,  and  assembling  round  him  the  two  cap- 
tains, with  Rodrigo  and  De  Escobedo,  notary  of  the  armament, 
Rodrigo  Sanchez,  and  the  rest  who  had  landed,  he  took 
solemn  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns, 
giving  the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having  com- 
plied with  the  requisite  forms  and  ceremonies,  be  called  upon 
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all  present  to  tal^  the  oath  of  obedience  to  him,  as  admiral 
and  viceroy,  representing  the  persons  of  the  sovereigns. 

3.  The  feelings  of  the  crew  now  burst  forth  in  the  most 
extravagant  transports.  They  had  recently  considered  them- 
selves devoted  men,  hurrying  forward  to  destruction;  they 
now  looked  upon  themselves  as  favorites  of  fortune,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  unbounded  joy.  They  thronged 
around  the  admiral  with  overflowing  zeal,  some  embracing 
him,  others  kissing  his  hands.  Those  who  had  been  most 
mutinous  and  turbulent  during  the  vo3rage  were  now  most 
devoted  and  enthusiastic.  Some  begged  favors  of  him,  as  if 
he  had  already  weahh  and  honors  in  his  gift.  Many  abject 
spirits,  who  had  outraged  him  by  their  insolence,  now 
crouched  at  his  feet,  begging  pardon  for  all  the  trouble  they 
had  caused  him,  and  promising  the  blindest  obedience  for 
the  future. 

4.  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
they  had  beheld  the  ships  hovering  on  their'  coast,  had  sup- 
posed them  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  during 
the  night.  They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched 
their  movements  with  awful  anxiety.  Their  veering  about, 
apparently  without  effort,  and  the  shifting  and  furling  of  their 
sails,  resembling  huge  wings,  filled  them  with  astonishment. 
When  they  beheld  their  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a 
number  of  strange  beings  clad  in  glitt&ring  steel,  or  raiment 
df  various  colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  fled  in  affright 
to  the  woods.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt 
to  pursue  nor  molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from 
their  terror,  and  approached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe ; 
frequently  prostrating  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  making 
signs  of  adoration. 

5.  During  the  ceremonies  of  taking  possession,  they  re- 
mained gazing  in  timid  admiration  at  the  complexion,  the 
beards,  the  shining  armor,  and  ^^lendid  dress  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  attention, 
from  his  commanding  height,  his  air  of  authority,  his  dress 
•)f  scarlet,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his 
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companions  ;  al  which  pointed  him  out  to  h*  the  commander. 
When  they  had  still  further  recovered  from  their  fears,  they 
approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their  beards,  and  exam- 
ined their  hands  and  faces,  admiring  their  whiteness.  Co- 
lumbus was  pleased  with  their  gentleness  and  confiding  sim- 
plicity, and  suffered  their,  scrutiny  with  perfect  acquiescence, 
winning  them  by  his  benignity.  They  now  supposed  that 
the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament  which 
bounded  their  horizon,  or  had  descended  from  above  on  their 
ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvellous  beings  were  inhab- 
itants of  the  skies. 

6.  The  idea  that  the  white  men  came  from  heaven  was 
universally  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world. 
When,  in  the  course  of  subsequent  voyages,  the  Spaniards 
conversed  with  the  cacique  Nicaragua,  he  inquired  how  they 
came  down  from  the  skies,  whether  flying,  or  whether  they 
descended  on  clouds.  —  W.  Irting. 


No.  5.    Ambition, 

1.  What  is  ambition  ?     'Tis  a  glorious  cheat. 
It  seeks  the  chamber  of  the  gifled  boy. 
And  lifbs  his  humble  window,  and  comes  in. 
The  narrow  walls  expand,  and  spread  away 
Into  a  kingly  palace,  and  the  roof 
Lifts  to  the  sky,  and  unseen  fingers  work 
The  ceiling  with  rich  blazonry,  and  write 
His  name  in  burning  letters  over  all. 
And  ever  as  he  shuts  his  'wildered  eyes, 
The  phantom  comes,  and  lays  upon  his  lips 
A  spell  that  murders  sleep,  and  in  his  ear 
Whisperis  a  deathless  word,  and  on  his  brain 
Breathes  a  fierce  thirst  no  waters  will.allay. 
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2.  He  is  its  riave  henceforth.    His  days  are  spent 
In  chaining  down  his  heart,  and  watching  where 
To  rise  by  human  weaknesses.     His  nights 
Bring  him  no  rest  in  all  their  blessed  hours  ; 
His  kindred  are  forgotten  or  estranged ; 
Unhealthful  fires  bum  constant  in  his  eye ; 

His  lip  grows  restless,  and  its  smile  is  curled 
Half  into  scorn ;  till  the  bright,  fiery  boy, 
That  Uwas  a  daily  blessing  but  to  see. 
His  spirit  was  so  bird-like  and  so  pure, 
Is  frozen,  in  the  very  flush  of  youth. 
Into  a  cold,  care-fretted,  heartless  man. 

3.  And  what  is  its  reward  ?    At  best,  a  name  ! 
Praise  —  when  the  ear  has  grown  too  dull  to  hear; 
Gold  —  when  the  senses  it  should  please  are  dead  ; 
Wreaths— when  the  hair  they  cover  has  grown  gray ; 
Fame — when  the  heart  it  should  h^ve  thrilled  is  numb 
AU  things  but  love  —  when  love  is  all  we  want ; 

And  close  behind  comes  death,  and  ere  we  know 
That  even  these  unavailing  gifls  are  ours. 
He  sends  us,  stripped  and  nakedi  to  the  grave. 

Willis. 


No.  6.    Adam^s  Mmving  l^mn. 

1.  These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good ; 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable  I  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens. 
To  ua^  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light — > 
Angels ;  fpr  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
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Circle  his  throne,  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven, 

On  earth,  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  ^midst,  and  without  end. 

2.  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
/     With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime.  - 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  fall'st. 

3.  Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies. 
And  ye,  five  other  wandering  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

4.  Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray, 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honor  to  Uie  world's  great  Author,  rise ! 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolored  sky, 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

5.  Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praise. 
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Join  ToiceSf  all  jfi  living  sools :  ye  birds^ 
That  singing  up  to  heaven^s  gate  ascend^ 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
Ye  tliat  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  and  lowly  creep, 
Witness,  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  frerii  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song  and  taught  liis  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  ni^ 
Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed, 
Disperse  it  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark* 

BflLTON. 


No.  7.     Sabbath  Evening. 

L  Tis  holy  titne«     The  erening  shade 

Steals  with  a  soft  control 
O'er  nature,  as  a  thought  of  Heaven 

Steals  o^er  the  human  soul ; 
And  every  ray  from  yonder  blue, 
And  every  drop  of  falling  d«^w, 
Seem6  to  bring  down  to  human  woes 
From  Heaven  a  message  of  repose. 

2.  O'er  yon  tall  rock  the  solemn  trees 
And  shadowy  groups  incline. 
Like  gentle  nuns  in  sorrow  bowed 
Around  their  holy  shrine  ; 
'  And  o'er  them  now  the  night  winds  Mow 
So  still  and  calm,  the  music  low 
Seems  the  mysterious  voice  of  prayer 
Soft  echoed  in  ike  midnight  air. 
10 
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3.  The  mists,  like  incense  from  the  earth, 

Rise  to  a  God  beloved, 
And  o'er  the  waters  move  as  erst 

The  Holy  Spirit  moved : 
The  torrent's  voice,  the  wave's  low  hymn. 
Seem  the  fair  notes  of  seraphim, 
And  all  earth's  thousand  voices  raise 
Their  scbgs  of  worship,  love,  and  praise. 

4.  The  gentle  sisterhood  of  flowers 

Bend  low  their  lovely  eyes, 
Or  gaze  through  trembling  tears  of  dew 
'  Up  to  the  lofty  skies  ; 
And  the  pure  stars  come  out  above 
Like  sweet  and  blessed  things  of  love, 
Bright  signals  in  th'  eternal  dome 
To  guide  the  parted  spirit  home. 

5.  There  is  a  spell  of  blessedness 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  heaven. 
And  nature  wears  the  blessed  look 

Of  a  young  saint  forgiven  ; 
O,  who,  at  such  an  hour  of  love. 
Can  gaze  at  all  around,  above. 
And  not  kneel  down  upon  the  sod 
With  Nature's  self  to  worship  God  ? 

G.  D.  Prenticb. 


No.  8.     Moral  and  lAterary  Sttidies. 

1.  Thb  deep  sympathy  with  which  we  must  always  regard 
our  own  race  invests  moral  and  literary  studies  with  a  pecu- 
liar interest.     Nor  are  they  deficient  in  practical  utility. 

2.  We  are  all  charged  with  the  duty  of  self-improvement. 
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and  to  the  proper  performance  of  that  duty  nothing  is  more 
essential  than  an  acquaintance  with  ourselves  —  such  ac- 
quaintance as  can  be  gained  only  by  comparing  our  personal 
characters  with  the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
by  being  fully  apprised  of  thQ  deceitfulness  and  infirmity 
of  our  hearts.  We  shall  be  called,  too,  to  operate  on  the 
minds  of  others. 

3.  As  parents,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  guide  and  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  our  children.  As  men  of  business,  we 
shall  succeed,  or  fail  of  success,  very  much  as  we  can  inspire 
the  community  with  confidence  in  our  judgment  and  princi* 
ples,  and  give  direction  to  the  taste  and  opinions  of  those 
with  whom  we  deal. 

4.  So,  also,  in  our  professional  pursuits,  in  our  course  as 
citizens,  as  neighbors,  and  as  men.  There  are  few  occa- 
sions, indeed,  on  which  we  can  act  wisely  and  efficiently 
without  having  some  regard  to  the  principles  of  human 
nature ;  and  he  whose  views  in  this  respect  are  unsettled 
or  narrow,  will  find  in  such  views  a  most  fruitful  source  of 
error  and  disappointment. 

5.  Whence  is  it  that  some  men  seem  to  move  with  an 
unerring  sagacity  towards  their  object,  foreseeing  and  obvi- 
ating difficulties,  enlisting  friends,  converting  even  opposition 
into  aid,  and  impressing  on  all  a  conviction  of  their  power 
and  skill?  It  is  no  superhuman  or  original  instinct  with 
which  such  men  have  been  endowed.  It  is  rather  acquired 
wisdom  and  tact,  which  they  have  gained  by  observing  close- 
ly the  characters  and  actions  of  men,  and  the  course  of 
human  events. 

6.  Another  advantage  of  this  class  of  studies  is  to  be  found 
in  their  effect  on  mental  culture.  In  order  to  give  full  and 
harmonious  development  to  all  our  powers,  we  need  studies 
which  address  imagination  as  well  as  reason ;  which  enlist 
the  feelings  while  they  enlighten  the  understanding ;  which 
call  us  to  balance  probabilities,  and  to  analyze  complex 
objects  of  thought. 

7.  We  need  studies  which  shall  accustom  us  to  control  the 
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excursions  of  fancy,  and  to  give  them  aueh  direction  fhat 
they  shall  aid  reason,  strengtfaira  virtue,  and  incite  to  high 
aspirations  after  excelience.  We  need  a  training  that  shall 
enable  us  to  command  our  thoughts  under  the  most  agitatiag 
circumstances,  and  to  suhordipate  our  feeiings  to  the  authority 
of  judgmeiit  and  conscience. 

8.  I  need  hardly  add,  that,  in  these  respects,  no  studies 
can  be  so  useful  as  those  which,  by  introducing  us  to  our 
fellow-men  at  eventful  moments,  when  they  are  called  to  act 
under  deep  emotion,  and  in  view  of  great  interests,  tfain  us 
to  the  habit  of  combining  judgmeot  with  feeling — of  oonsult- 
ing  truth  and  right,  while  we  do  not  stifle  sympathy. 

9.  Mathematical  studies  cultivate  the  power  of  close  and 
continuous  attention ;  physical  science  gives  scope  and  em- 
ployment to  the  practical  as  weH  as  the  speculative  reason ; 
but  it  is  the  science  oi  man,  as  unfolded  by  philosophy^  Im^ 
tory,  and  poetry,  that  seems  best  calculated  to  make  the  mmi 
vigilant  in  observatioo,  jealous  of  fisillaey,  vigorous  and  com- 
prehensive in  thought,  chastened  in  taste,  and  discursiye,  yel 
sober,  in  fancy.— -Bishop  Potter.. 


No.  9.    Books. 

1.  It  is  chiefly  through  boolcs  that  we  enjoy  nutereoarse 
with  superior  minds ;  and  these  invaluable  means  of  commu- 
nication are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books,  great  men 
talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  a<id  pour  their 
souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  fbr  books.  They  are  t|ie 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers. 
They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use  them,  the  society, 
the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 

2.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  pros* 
porous  of  mj  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwielling. 
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If  the  sacTed  writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under 
my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of 
paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  im« 
agination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin 
to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for 
want  of  intellectual  companionship,  and  I  may  become  a 
cultivated  man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best 
society  in  the  piace  where  I  live. 

3.  To  make  this  means  of  culture  efiecti^al,  a  man  must 
select  gbod  books,  such  as  have  been  written  by  right-minded 
and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers,  who,  instead  of  diluting 
by  repetition  what  others  say,  have  something  to  say  for 
themselves,  and  write  to  give  relief  to  full,  earnest  souls  ;  and 
these  works  must  not  be  skimmed  over  for  amusement,  but 
read  with  fixed  attention  and  a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In 
selecting  books,  we  may  be  aided  much  by  those  who  have 
studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be 
determined,  in  this  particular,  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes. 

4.  The  best  books  for  a  man  are  not  always  those  which 
the  wise  recommend,  but  oAener  those  which  meet  the  pecu- 
liar wants,  the   natural  thirst,  of  his   mind,  and  therefore 

»  awaken  interest  and  rivet  thought.  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  observe,  not  only  in  regard  to  books,  but  in  other  respects, 
that  self-culture  must  vary  with  the  individual.  All  means 
do  not  equally  suit  us  all.  A  man  must  unfold  himself  freely, 
and  should  respect  the  peculiar  gifts  or  biases  by  which 
nature  has  distinguished  him  from  others. 

5.  Self-culture  does  not  demand  the  sacrifice  of  individu- 
ality. It  does  not  regularly  apply  an  established  machinery, 
for  the  sake  of  torturing  every  man  into  one  right  shape,  called 
perfection.  As  the  human  countenance,  with  the  same  fea- 
tures in  us  all,  is  diversified* without  end  in  the  race,  and  is 
never  the  same  in  any  two  individuals,  so  the  human  soul, 
with  the  same  grand  powers  and  laws,  expands  into  an  infi- 

»  nite  variety  of  forms,  and  would  be  wofully  stinted  by  modes 
of  culture  requiring  all  men  to  learn  the  same  lesson  or  to 
bend  to  the  same  rules. 
•  10* 
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6.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  some  men;,  especially  to  tliose 
who  spend  much  time  in  manual  labor,  to  £x  attention  on 
books.  Let  them  strive  to  overcome  the  difi^culty^  by 
choosingsubjectsof  deepintesest,  or  by  leading  in  eompany 
with  those  whom  they  love.  Nothing  «an  supply  the  place 
of  books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  compahienB  in 
solitude,  ilhaess,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  botli  oootiBenti 
would  not  compensate  for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  every 
man,  if  possible,  gather  some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and 
obtain  access,  for  himself  and  fietmily,  to  some  sodal  library. 
Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  this.  —  CHAimma* 


No.  10.     77ie  Speech  of  Brutus  on  the  Death  of 
CcBsar, 

1.  ^MAN6,  countrymen,  and  lovers]  hear  me  for  my 
cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear.  Believe  me  for 
mine  honor,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may 
believe.  Censure  me  in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your 
senses,  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Csesar^s,  to  him  I  say, 
that  Brutus^s  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If,  then, 
that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against  Caesar,  this  is 
my  answer :  Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  livings  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As 
Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  as  be  waa  valieuit,  I  honor  him ;  but  as  he  was 
ambitious,  I  slew  htmi.  Thefe  are  teara  for  his  love,  joy  for 
his  fortune,  honor  f<!»r  his  valor,  and  death  for  his  ambition. 
Who's  here  so  base,  that  wouM  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any, 
speak  ;  for  him  have  I  ofibnded.  Who's  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ?     If  any,  speaik ;   for  him  have  t 
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offended.  Who's  h/em  so  vile,  that  will  not  lore  his  coBntiy  ? 
If  any,  speak ;  for  him  haive  I  offended.  I  panse  for  a 
reply. 

2.  None  ?  Then  none  have  I  ofibnded.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Caesar  than  y^oa  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question 
of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ;  his  glorj  not  extenu- 
ated, wherein  he  was  worthy  ;  nor  bis  offences  enforced,  for 
which  he  suffered  death. 

3.  Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony,  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit 
of  his  dying — a  place  in  the  commonwealth;  as  wiiich  of 
you  shall  not  ?  With  this  I  depart— -that,  as  1  slew  my  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  hare  the  same  dagger  for  my- 
self, when  it  shall  please  my  country  to  need  my  death. 

Shakspeabb. 


No.  11.     Antonyms  Funeral  Oration  over  Ctssar^i 
Body. 

1.  Fbiends,  Romans,  countrymen !  lend  me  your  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Ceesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  af^er  them ; 
The  good  is  of%  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Cffisar !     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Cssar  was  ambitious ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ;  " 

And  grievously  hath  Csssar  answered  it ! 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest,  — 
For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men, — 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Ceesar's  funeral. 

I,  He  was  my  friend,  fkithfd  and  just  to  me  — 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
.  And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
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He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept : 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff*. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

3.  You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  be  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 

And  sure  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause. 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

O  judgment  I  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason.     Bear  with  me ; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Cssar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

4.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Csesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world  —  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence  ! 

0  masters  I  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

^    Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
^  I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men. 

1  will  not  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 

But  here^s  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Csesar,  — 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  —  'tis  his  will  I 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  his  testament,  — 
Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,  — 
Aad  they  will  go  and  kiss  dead  Csesar's  wounds. 
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And  dip  their  naf^ins  in  bis  sacred  blood  ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory  ; 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wilb, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  i 


5.  If  you  have  tears,  plrepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle ;  I  remember 
The  first  tune  ever  Qesar  put  it  on. 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening  ii|  his  tent : 
That  day  be  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look  !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius*  dagger  thiongh ; 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Gasca  made  , 
Through  this  the  wetUbetoved  Brutus  stabbed ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Csesar  followed  it  I 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  not ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Oinsar^s  angei. 
Judge,  then,  good  friends,  how  dearly  Cessar  loved  him. 
This,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Csesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors^  arms. 
Quite  vanquished  him  ;  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  alU  die  while  ran  blood,  great  Caasar  fell. 
O,  what  a  faU  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep ;  and  I*  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity.    These  are  g^cious  drops. 
Kind  souls  !  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  CsBsar^s  vei^ture  wounded  ?     Look  you  here  ; 
Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  by  traitors. 

6.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  sur  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
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They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable ; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas  !  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  honorable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reason  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is, 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plaifi,  blunt  man,  . 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
Th^t  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him  ; 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men^s  blood.     I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Csesar's  wounds  —  poor,  poor,  dumb 

mouths !  — 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Csesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Shakspeabs. 


No.  12.     The  Bashful  Man. 

1.  I  LABOR  under  a  species  of  distress,  which,  I  fear,  will 
at  length  drive  me  utterly  from  that  society  in  which  I  am 
most  ambitious  to  appear.  But  I  shall  give  you  a  short 
sketch  of  my  origin  and  present  situation,  by  which  you  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  of  my  difficulties. 

2.  My  father  was  a  farmer  of  no  great  property,  and  with 
no  other  learning  than  what  he  had  acquired  at  a  charity 
school ;  but  my  mother  being  dead,  and  I  an  only  child,  he 
determined  to  give  me  a  liberal  education  —  an  advantage 
which  he  fancied  would  make  me  happy.  I  was  sent  to  a 
country  gran^mar  school,  and  from  thence  to  the  university, 
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with  a  view  of  qualifying  me  for  holy  orders.  Here,  haying 
but  a  small  allowance  from  my  father,  and  being  naturally 
of  a  timid  and  bashful  disposition,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
rubbing  off  that  native  awkwardness  which  is  the  fatal  cause 
of  all  my  unhappiness,  and  which  I  now  begin  to  fear  can 
never  be  amended. 

3.  You  must  know  that  in  my  person  I  am  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  fair  complexion,  and  light,  flaxen  hair ;  but  of  such 
extreme  susceptibility  of  dhame,  that,  on  the  smallest  subject 
of  confusion,  the  blood  all  rushes  into  my  cheeks,  and  I  ap- 
pear a  perfect  full-blown  rose.  The  consciousness  of  this 
unhappy  failing  made  me  avoid  society,  and  I  became  enam* 
cured  of  a  college  life,  particularly  when  I  reflected  that  the 
uncouth  manners  of  my  father^s  family  were  little  calculated 
to  improve  my  outward  conduct.  I  therefore  had  resolved 
on  living  at  the  university,  and  taking  pupils,  when  two  un- 
expected events  greatly  altered  the  posture  of  my  afllairs ; 
namely,  my  father^s  death,  and  the  arrival  of  an  uncle  from 
the  Indies. 

4.  This  uncle  I  had  very  rarely  heard  my  father  mention, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  long  since  dead  ; 
yet  he  arrived  in  England  only  a  week  too  late  to  close  his 
brother's  eyes.  My  uncle  was  but  little  aflccted,  for  he  had 
been  separated  from  his  brother  more  than  thirty  years ;  and 
in  that  time  he  had  acquired  a  fortune  which  he  used  to  brag 
would  make  a  nabob  happy ;  in  short,  he  had  brought  over 
with  him  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and 
upon  this  he  built  his  hopes  of  never-ending  happiness. 

5.  While  he  was  planning  schemes  of  greatness  and  de- 
light, the  change  of  climate  affected  so  unfavorably  a  consti- 
tution exhausted  by  diseases  incident  to  the  Indies,  that  he 
was  snatched  from  all  his  dreams  of  joy  by  a  short  illness, 
and  I  was  left  heir  to  all  his  property.  And  now,  sir,  behold 
me,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  well  stocked  with  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  and  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  but  so 
awkward  and  unversed  in  any  gentlemanlike  accomplish- 
ment, that  I  am  poipted  at,  by  all  who  see  me,  as  the  wealthp^ 
learned  clawUf 
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6.  I  hare  lately  purchased  aa  estate  in  the  country,  which 
abouods  with  what  is  called  a  fasdiionable  neighborhood  ;  and 
when  yon  reflect  on  my  parentage  and  uncouth  manners,  yon 
will  hardly  tbink  how  much  my  company  is  courted  by  the 
surrounding  &milies,  especially  by  those  who  have  marriage- 
able daughters.  From  these  gentlemen  I  have  received  la* 
miliar  calls,  and  the  most  pressing  invitations ;  and  though  I 
wished  to  accept  their  ofieied  friendship,  I  have  repeatedly 
excused  myself  under  the  pretence  of  not  being  quite  set- 
tled ;  for  the  truth  is,  that,  when  I  have  rode  or  walked  with 
fall  intention  to  return  their  several  visits,  my  heart  has  failed 
me  as  I  approached  their  gates,  and  i  have  frequently  re> 
turned  homewards,  resolving  to  try  again  to-morrow. 

7.  However,  I  at  length  dietermitted  to  conquer  my  timidity, 
and  three  days  ago  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  dine  this  day 
with  one  whose  open,  easy  manner  left  me  no  room  to  doubt 
a  cordial  welcome.  Sir  Thomas  Frtendly,  who  lives  about 
two  miles  distant,  is  a  baronet,  with  an  estate  of  about  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  joining  to  that  which  I  purchased. 
His  family  consists  of  two  sons  and  Ave  daughters,  all  grown 
up,  and  living  at  home ;  his  sister  also  resides  at  the  Hail, 
dependent  on  him  for  support 

8.  Conscious  of  my  unpolished  gait,  I  have,  for  some  time 
past,  taken  private  lessons  from  a  pro^ssor,  who  teaches 
^^  grown-up  gentlemen  to  dance  ;'^  and  although  I  at  first 
found  wondrous  difficulty  in  the  art  he  taught,  my  knowledge 
of  mathematics  was  of  prodigious  use  in  teaching  me  the 
equilibrium  of  my  body,  and  the  due  adjustment  of  the 
eentre  of  gravity  to  the  five  positions*  Having  now  acquired 
the  art  of  walking  without  tottering,  and  learned  to  make  a 
bow,  I  boldly  ventured  to  accept  the  4>aronef  s  invitation  to  a 
family  dinner,  not  doubting  that  my  new  acquirements  would 
enable  ihe  to  see  the  ladies  with  tolerable  intrepidity ;  but, 
alas  I  how  vain  are  all  the  hopes  of  theory  when  unsupported 
by  habitual  practice  ! 

9.  As  I  approached  the  house,  the  sound  of  a  bell  made 
ine  fear  that  I  had  foiled  the  dinner  hj  want  of  punctuality* 
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Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  blushed  the  deepest  crimson,  as 
my  name  was  repeatedly  announced  by  the  several  livery 
servants,  who  ushered  me  into  the  library,  hardly  knowing 
whom  or  what  I  saw.  At  my  first  entrance,  I  summoned  all 
my  fortitude,  and  made  my  new-learned  bow  to  Lady  Friend* 
ly ;  but,  unfortunately,  bringing  back  my  left  foot  into  the 
third  position,  I  trod  upon  the  gouty  toe  of  poor  Sir  Thomas, 
who  had  followed  close  at  my  heels,  to  be  the  nomenclator 
of  the  family. 

10.  The  confusion  this  occasioned  in  me  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived,  since  none  but  bashful  men  can  judge  of  my  dis* 
tress  ;  and  of  that  description  the  number  is,  I  believe,  very 
small.  The  baronet^s  politeness,  by  degrees,  dissipated  my 
concern ;  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  bow  far  good  breeding 
could  enable  him  to  suppress  his  feelings,  and  to  appear  with 
perfect  ease  after  so  painful  an  accident 


No.  13.     The  Same^  continued 

1.  The  cheerfulness  of  her  ladyship,  and  the  familiar  chat 
of  the  young  ladies,  insensibly  led  me  to  throw  off  my  reserve 
and  sheepishness,  till  at  length  I  ventured  to  join  in  the  con- 
versation, and  even  to  start  fresh  subjects.  The  library  being 
richly  furnished  with  books  in  elegant  bindings,  I  conceived 
Sir  Thomas  to  be  a  man  of  literature,  and  ventured  to  give 
my  opinion  concerning  the  several  editions  of  the  Greek 
classics,  in  which  the  baronet^s  ideas  exactly  coincided  with 
my  own. 

2.  To  this  subject  I  was  led  by  observing  an  edition  of 
Xenophon,  in  sixteen  volumes,  which,  as  I  had  never  before 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  greatly  excited  my  curiosity ;  and  I 
rose  up  to  examine  what  it  could  be.  Sir  Thomas  saw  what 
I  was  about,  and,  as  I  supposed,  willing  to  save  me  trouble, 
rose  to  titke  down  the  book,  which  made  me  more  eager 
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to  prevent  him  ;  and,  hastily  laying  my  hand  on  the  first 
vohime,  I  pulled  it-  forcibly  ;  but  lo,  instead  of  books,  a 
board  which,  by  leather  and  gilding,  had  been  mace  to  look 
like  sixteen  volumes,  came  tumbling  down,  and  unluckily 
pitched  upon  a  wedgwood  inkstand  on  the  ifllaid  table. 

3.  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  assure  me  there  was  no  harm. 
I  saw  that  the  streaming  ink  was  fast  falling  on  the  Turkey 
carpet,  and,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  attempted  to  stop  its 
progress  with  my  cambric  handkerchief.  In  the  height  of 
this  confusion,  we  were  informed  that  dinner  was  served  up  ; 
and  I  with  joy  then  understood  that  the  bell  which  had  so 
alarmed  my  fears  was  only  the  half-hour  dinner  bell. 

4.  In  walking  through  the  hall  and  suit  of  apartments  to 
the  dining  room,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  scattered  senses, 
and  was  desired  to  take  my  seat  at  the  table  between  Lady 
Friendly  and  her  eldest  daughter.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
wooden  Xenophon,  my  face  had  been  continually  burning 
like  a  firebrand  ;  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  recover  myself, 
and  to  feel  comfortable  cool,  when  an  uplooked-for  accident 
rekindled  all  my  heat  and  blushes.  Having  set  my  plate  of 
soup  too  near  the  edge  of  the  table,  in  bowing  to  Miss  Dinah, 
who  politely  complimented  the  pattern  of  my  waistcoat,  I 
tumbled  the  whole  contents  into  my  lap.  An  abundant  sup- 
ply of  napkins  was  immediately  furnished,  and  I  sat  wiping^ 
the  surface  of  my  clothing  amidst  the  stifled  giggling  of  the 
ladies  and  the  servants. 

5.  I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I  made 
during  the  first  course,  or  the  distresses  occasioned  by  my 
overturning  a  sauce  boat  and  knocking  down  a  salt  cellar,  in 
my  attempts  to  carve  a  fowl,  and  to  help  to  various  dishes 
that  stood  near  me  ;  rather  let  me  hasten  to  the  second  course, 
^here  fresh  disasters  quite  overwhelmed  me. 

6.  I  had  a  piece  of  rich,  sweet  pudding  on  my  fork  when 
Miss  Louisa  Friendly  begged  to  trouble  me  for  some  of  a 
pigeon  that  stood  near  me.  In  my  haste,  scarce  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  whipped  the  pudding  into  my  mouth,  hot  as  a 
horning  coal :  it  was  impossil^le  to  conceal  my  B^ony ;  my 
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eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets.  At  last,  in  spite  of 
shame  and  resolution,  I  was  obliged  to  drop  the  cause  of  my 
torment  on  my  plate. 

7.  Sir  Thomas  and  the  ladies  all  compassionated  my  mis- 
fortune, and  each  advised  a  different  application.  Ono  rec- 
ommended oil,  another  water,  but  all  agreed  that  wine  was 
the  best  for  drawing  out  the  heat-;  and  from  the  sideboard 
a  glass  of  sherry  was  brought  me,  which  I  snatched  up  with 
eagerness.  But  O,  how  shall  I  tell  the  sequel  ?  Either  acci- 
dentally or  purposely,  with  a  design  to  drive  me  mad,  the 
butler  gave  me  the  strongest  brandy,  with  which  I  filled 
my  mouth,*  already  flayed  and  blistered.  Totally  unused  to 
every  kind  of  ardent  spirits,  with  my  tongue,  throat,  and 
palate  as  raw  as  beef,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  swal- 
low ;  and,  clapping  my  hands  upon  my  mouth,  the  liquor 
forced  its  way  through  my  nose  and  fingers,  like  a  fountain, 
over  all  the  dishes,  and  I  was  overwhelmed  by  bursts  of 
laughter  from  all  quarters. 

8.  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  reprimand  the  servants,  and 
Lady  Friendly  chide  her  daughters ;  alas !  the  measure  of 
my  shame  and  their  diversion  was  not  yet  complete.  To 
relieve  me  from  the  intolerable  state  of  perspiration  which 
this  accident  had  caused,  I  wiped  my  face,  without  consider- 
ing what  I  did,  with  that  ill-fated  handkerchief,  which  was 
still  wet  from  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Xenophon,  and 
covered  all  my  features  with  streaks  of  ink  in  every  direction. 
The  baronet  himself  could  not  support  this  shock,  but  joined 
his  lady  in  the  general  laugh  ;  while  I  sprang  from  the  table 
in  despair,  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  ran  home  in  an 
agony  of  confusion  and  disgrace  which  the  most  poignant 
sense  of  guilt  could  not  have  excited. 
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No.  14.    Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

1.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Packenham  was  discovered  to  have  constructed  batteries 
near  the  American  works,  and  at  daylight  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  from  them,  which  was  well  returned  by  General 
Jackson.  A  bold  attempt  was,  at  the  sc^me  time,  made  to 
turn  the  left  of  the  Americans ;  but  in  this  the  enemy  was 
completely  repulsed.  The  British  retired,  in  the  evening^ 
from  their  batteries,  having  spiked  their  guns,  and  leaving  be- 
hind a  quantity  of  ammunition.  The  loss  of  the  Americans, 
on  this  occasion,  was  eleven  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded. 
On  the  4th,  Greneral  Jackson  was  joined  by  twenty-five  hun- 
dred Kentuckians,  under  General  Adair ;  and  on  the  6th, 
the  British  were  joined  by  General  Lambert,  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  men.  The  British  force  now  amounted  to  little 
short  of  fifteen  thousand  of  the  finest  troops ;  that  of  the 
Americans  to  about  six  thousand,  chiefly  raw  militia,  a  con- 
sidera'ble  portion  unarmed,  and  from  the  haste  of  their  de- 
parture, badly  supplied  with  clothing.  All  the  private  arms 
which  the  inhabitants  possessed  were  collected,  and  the  ladies 
of  New  Orleans  occupied  themselves  continually  in  making 
different  articles  of  clothing.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  Mr. 
Girod,  was  particularly  active  at  this  trying  moment. 

2.  The  British  general  now  prepared  for  a  serious  attempt 
on  the  American  works.  With  great  labor  he  had  com- 
pleted, by  the  7th,  a  canal  from  the  swamp  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  transport  a  number  of  his 
boats  to  the  river.  It  was  his  intention  to  make  a  simultane- 
ous attack  on  the  main  force  of  General  Jackscm  on  the  left 
bank,  and,  crossing  the  river,  to  attack  the  batteries  on  the 
right.  The  works  of  the  American  general  were  by  this 
time  completed  ;  his  front  was  a  straight  line  of  one  thousand 
yards,  defended  by  upwards  of  three  thousand  infantry  and 
artillerists.  The  ditch  contained  five  feet  of  water ;  and  his 
front,  from  having  been  flooded  by  opening  the  levees  and 
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frequent  rains,  was  rendered  slippery  and  muddy.  Eight 
distinct  batteries  were  judiciously  disposed,  mounting  in  all 
twelve  guns  of  different  calibres.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  there  was  a  strong  battery  of  fifteen  guns,  and  the 
intrench  ments  were  occupied  by  General  Morgan  with  the 
JLouisiana  militia,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Kentucky 
troops. 

3.  On  the  memorable  morning  of  the  8th  of  January, 
General  Packenham,  having  detached  Colonel  Thornton,  with 
a  considerable  force,  to  attack  the  works  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  moved,  with  his  whole  force,  exceeding  twelve 
thousand  men,  in  two  divisions,  under  Major  Generals  Gibbs 
and  Kean,  and  a  reserve'  under  General  Lambert.  The 
first  of  these  ofHcers  was  to  make  the  principal  attack ;  the 
two  columns  we're  supplied  with  scaling  ladders  and  fascines. 
Thus  prepared,  the  Americans  patiently  waited  the  attack, 
which  would  decide  the  fate  of  New  Orleans,  and  perhaps 
of  Louisiana.  The  British  deliberately  advanced  in  solid 
columns,  over  an  even  plain,  in  front  of  the  American  in- 
trenchments,  the  men  carrying,  besides  their  muskets,  fas- 
cines, and  some  of  them  ladders.  A  dead  silence  prevailed, 
until  they  approached  within  reach  of  the  batteries,  which 
commenced  an  incessant  and  destructive  cannonade ;  they, 
notwithstanding,  continued  to  advance  in  tolerable  order, 
closing  up  their  ranks,  as  fast  as  they  were  opened  by  the 
fire  of  the  Americans. 

4.  When  they  came  within  reach,  however,  of  the  mus- 
ketry and  rifles,  these  joined  with  the  artillery,  and  produced 
such  dreadful  havoc  that  they  were  instantly  thrown  into 
confusion.  Never  was  there  so  tremendous  a  fire  as  that 
kept  up  from  the  American  lines  ;  it  was  a  continued  stream ; 
those  behind,  loading  for  the  men  in  front,  enabled  them  to 
fire  with  scarcely  an  intermission.  The  British  columns  were 
literally  swept  away  ;  hundreds  fell  at  every  discharge.  The 
British  officers  were  now  making  an  effort  to  rally  their  men  ; 
and  in  this  attempt,  their  commander,  a  gallant  officer. 
General  Packenham,  was  killed.     The  two  generals^  Gibbs 
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and  Kean,  succeeded  in  pushing  forward  their  columns  a 
second  titoe ;  but  the  second  approach  was  more  fatal  than 
the  first ;  the  continued  rolling  fire  of  the  Americans  resem- 
bled peals. of  thunder;  it  was  such  as  no  troops  could  with- 
stand ;  the  advancing  columns  broke,  and  no  efifbrt  to  rally 
them  could  avail ;  a  few  platoons  only  advanced  to  the  edge 
of  the  ditch,  to  meet  a  more  certain  destruction. 

5.  An  unavailing  attempt  was  made  to  bring  them  up  a 
third  time  by  their  officers,  whose  gallantry,  on  this  occasion, 
deserved  a  better  fate  in  a  better  cause.  Generals  Gibbs 
and  Kean  were  carried  away  severely  wounded,  the  former 
mortally.  The  plain  between  the  front  of  the  British  and 
the  American  lines  was  strewed  with  dead  ;  so  dreadful  a 
carnage,  considering  the  length  of  time  and  the  numbers 
engaged,  was  perhaps  never  witnessed.  Two  thousand,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  pressed  the  earth,  besides  a  number  of  the 
wounded  who  were  not  able  to  escape.  The  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not  exceed  seven  killed  and  six  wounded.  General 
Lambert  was  the  only  general  officer  left  upon  the  field ; 
being  unable  to  check  the  flight  of  the  British  columns,  he 
retired  to  his  encampment. 

6.  In  the  mean  time,  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton succeeded  in  landing  on  the  right  bank,  and  immediately 
attacked  the  intrenchment  of  General  Morgan.  The  Ameri- 
can right,  believing  itself  outflanked,  abandoned  its  position, 
while  the  left  maintained  its  ground  for  some  time ;  but  find- 
ing itself  deserted  by  those  on  the  right,  and  being  outnum- 
bered by  the  enemy,  tjiey  spiked  their  guns*  and  retired. 
Colonel  Thornton  was  severely  wounded,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Colonel  Gobbins,  who,  seeing  the  fate  of  the  as- 
sault on  the  left  bank,  and  receiving  orders  from  General 
Lambert,  recrossed  the  river. 

7.  On  the  return  of  General  Lambert  to  his  camp,  it  was 
resolved,  in  consultation  with  Admiral  Cochrane,  to  retire  t0 
their  shipping.  This  was  eflected  with  great  secrecy ;  and 
during  the  night  of  the  18th,  their  camp  was  entirely  evacu- 
ated.    From  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  was  found  impossi- 
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ble  to  pursue  tiiem ;  they  lefl  eight  of  their  wounded,  and 
fourteen  pieqes  of  artillery.  Their  loss  in  this  fatal  expedition 
was  immense  ;  besides  their  generals,  and  a  number  of  valu* 
able  officers,  their  force  was  diminished  by  at  least  five  thou- 
sand men.  It  was  in  vain,  as  in  other  instances,  to  conceal 
the  truth  of  the  affair ;  and  the  sensations  which  it  produced 
in  Great  Britain  are  not  easily  described ;  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry  was  regarded  as  shamefully  dishonorable,  in  thus 
stretching  forth  one  hand  to  receive  the  olive  which  was 
tendered  by  America,  and  at  the  same  time  secretly  wielding 
a  dagger  with  the  other.  —  Anontmoits. 


No.  15.     The  Miseries  of  War. 

1.  Though  the  whole  race  of  man  is  doomed  to  dissolu- 
tion, and  we  are  all  hastening  to  our  long  home,  yet  at  each 
successive  moment  life  and  death  seem  to  divide  between 
them  the  dominion  of  mankind,  and  life  to  have  the  larger 
share.  It  is  otherwise  in  war ;  de^  reigns  there  without  a 
rival,  and  without  control.  War  is  the  work,  the  element,  or 
rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of  Death,  who  glories  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  his  conquest,  but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoil. 
In  the  other  methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which 
death  assumes,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at  the  best  can 
live  but  a  short  time,  are  usually  the  victims ;  here  they  are 
the  vigorous  and  the  strong. 

2.  It  is  remarked  by  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  that  in 
peace  children  bury  their  parents,  in  war  parents  bury  their 
children ;  nor  is  the  difference  small.  Children  lament  their 
parents,  sincerely  indeed,  but  with  that  moderate  and  tran- 
quil sorrow  which  it  is  natural  for  those  to  feel  who  are  con- 
scious of  retaining  many  tender  ties,  many  animating  pros- 
pects.    Parents  mourn  for  their  children  with  the  bitterness 
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of  .despair;  the  aged  parent,  the  widowed  mother,  loses, 
when  she  is  deprived  of  her  children,  every  thing  but  the 
capacity  of  suffering ;  her  heart,  withered  and  desolate,  ad- 
mits no  other  object,  cherishes  no  other  hope.  It  is  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted,  be- 
cause they  are  not. 

3.  But  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  number  of  slain 
would  give  us  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  ravages  of  the 
sword.  The  lot  of  those  who  perish  instantaneously  may  be 
considered,  apart  from  religious  prospects,  as  comparatively 
happy,  since  they  are  exempt  from  those  lingering  diseases 
and  slow  torments  to  which  others  are  liable.  We  can  not 
see  an  individual  expire,  though  a  stranger  or  an  enemy, 
without  being  sensibly  moved,  and  prompted  by  compassion 
to  lend  him  every  assistance  in  our  power.  Every  trace  of 
resentment  vanishes  in  a  moment ;  every  other  emotion  gives 
way  to  pity  and  terror. 

4.  In  these  last  extremities,  we  remember  nothing  but  the 
respect  and  tenderness  due  to  our  common  nature.  What  a 
scene,  then,  must  a  field  of  battle  present,  w^iere  thousands 
are  left  without  assistance  and  without  pity,  with  their  wounds 
exposed  to  the  piercing  air,  while  the  blood,  freezing  as  it 
flows,  binds  them  to  the  elirth,  amidst  the  trampling  of  horses, 
and  the  insults  of  an  enraged  foe  !  If  they  are  spared  by 
the  humanity  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  from  the  field,  it  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  torment.  CJonveyed  in  uneasy  vehicles, 
often  to  a  remote  distance,  through  roads  almost  impassable, 
they  are  lodged  in  ill-prepared  receptacles  for  the  wounded 
and  the  sick,  where  the,  variety  of  distress  baffles  all  the 
efforts  gf  humanity  and  skill,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  give 
to  each  the  attention  he  demands.  Far  from  the  native  home, 
no  tender  assiduities  of  friendship,  no  well-known  voice,  no 
wife,  or  mother,  or  sister,  is  near  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  re- 
lieve their  thirst,  or  close  their  eyes  in  death !  Unhappy 
man  !  and  must  you  be  swept  into  the  grave,  unnoticed  and 
unnumbered,  and  no  friendly  tear  be  shed  for  your  sufferings 
or  mingled  with  your  dust  ? 
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5.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  a  military  life  is  spent  in  actual  combat,  so  it  is  a 
very  small  part  of  it$  miseries  which  must  be  ascribed  to  this 
source.  More  are  consumed  by  the  rust  of  inactivity  than 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword  ;  confined  to  a  scanty  or  unwhole* 
some  diet,  exposedsin  sickly  climates,  harassed  with  tiresome 
marches  and  perpetual  alarms,  their  life  is  a  continual  scene 
of  hardships  and  dangers.  They  grow  familiar  with  hunger, 
cold,  and  watchfulness.  Crowded  into  hospitals  and  prisons, 
contagion  spreads  amongst  their  ranks,  till  the  ravages  of 
disease  exceed  those  of  the  enemy. 

6.  We  have  hitherto  only  adverted  to  die  sufferings  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  arms,  without 
taking  into  our  account  the  situation  of  the  countries  which 
are  the  scene  of  hostilities.  How  dreadful  to  hold  every 
thing  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy,  and  to  receive  life  itself  as 
a  boon  dependent  on  the  sword  !  How  boundless  the  fears 
which  such  a  situation  must  inspire,  where  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  are  determined  by  no  known  laws,  principles,  or 
customs,  and  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  our  destiny, 
except  as  far  as  it  is  dimly  deciphered  in  characters  of  blood, 
in  the  dictates  of  revenge,  and  the  caprices  of  power  1 

7.  Conceive,  but  for  a  moment,  the  consternation  which 
the  approach  of  an  invading  army  would  impress  on  the 
peaceful  villages  in  our  own  neighborhood.  When  you  have 
placed  yourselves  for  an  instant  in  that  situation,  you  will 
learn  to  sympathize  with  those  unhappy  countries  which  have 
sustained  the  ravages  of  arms.  But  how  is  it  possible  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  these  horrors  ?  Here  you  behold  rich 
harvests,  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  cmd  the  reward  of  industry, 
consumed  in  a  moment  or  trampled  under  foot,  while  famine 
and  pestileno'^  follow  the  steps  of  desolation  —  there  the 
cottages  of  peasants  given  up  to  the  flames ;  mothers  expiring 
through  fear,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  infants ;  the 
inhabitants  flying  with  their  helpless  babes  in  all  directions, 
miserable  fugitives  on  their  native  soil !  In  another  part 
you  witness  opulent  cities  taken  by  storm ;  the  streets,  where 
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no  sounds  were  heard  but  those  of  peaceful  industry,  filled, 
on  a  sudden,  with  slaughter  and  blood,  resounding  with  the 
cries  of  the  pursuing  and  the  pursued  ;  the  palaces  of  nobles 
demolished,  the  houses  of  the  rich  pillaged,  and  every  age, 
sex,  and  rank  mingled  in  promiscuous  massacre  and  ruin !  — 
Anonymous. 


No.  16.     The  Historian?s  Reflections. 

1.  Through  the  long  period  of  five  thousand  years,  the 
eye  of  the  historian  wanders  among  innumerable  millions, 
and  dfescries  people,  nations,  and  languages,  who  were  once 
active  in  the  busy  scenes  of  time,  but  are  now  reaping  the 
retributions  of  eternity.  The  great  nations  which  enjoyed 
universal  empire  are  now  silent  in  the  dust.  And  as  objects 
subtend  a  less  angle  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  so  a 
century,  buried  deep  in  the  vale  of  antiquity,  appears  but  as 
an  hour,  and  the  duration  of  a  nation  but  as  a  day.  In  the 
morning,  its  infancy  is  weak,  and  its  chief  defence  is  in  its 
obscurity  or  insignificance,  or  in  the  weakness  of  others. 
It  gathers  strength  by  adversity,  and  at  length  acquires  a 
vigorous  youth.  At  midday,  it  acquires  a  strong  and  lofty 
attitude  ;  it  basks  for  an  hour  in  the  beams  of  prosperity,  and 
drinks  deep  the  inebriating  draughts  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 
And  now  its  beauty  fades,  its  strength  decays,  its  glory  per- 
ishes, and  the  declining  day  hastens  a  night  pf  storms,  and 
clouds,  and  everlasting  darkness. 

2.  The  nations  of  men  resemble  the  perpetually  rolling 
and  conflicting  waves  of  the  ocean.  If  a  billow  rises  high, 
it  is  but  to  sink  as  low ;  if  it  dash  its  neighboring  billow,  it 
is  but  to  be  dashed  in  its  turn ;  if  it  rage  and  foam,  it  is  but 
to  exhaust  itself  the  sooner ;  if  it  roll  tranquilly  on  the  bosom 
of  the  deep,  it  is  but  to  sink  forever  by  its  jown  gravity.  It  is 
thus  with  all  nations,  with  all  human  institutions,  and  with 
all  the  nobles(t  inventions  and  works  of  art. 
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**  The  cload-capped  towers,  the  gorg^eous  palaoeii 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  yision, 
Leaye  not  a  wreck  behind." 

3.  And  alas  I  the  ravages  of  time,  though  rapid  and  re* 
sistless,  are  too  slow  to  satisfy  the  furious  rage  of  restless 
mortals !  They  must  share  the  empire  of  destruction.  To 
them  the  work  of  death  is  most  pleasant ;  and  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  killing  and  destroying  has  been  their  chief  pride 
and  glory  in  all  ages,  though,  while  employed  in  tliat  dread- 
ful work,  they  sink  in  destruction  themselves.  Unhappy 
children  of  men  !  When  will  you  learn  to  know  and  prize 
your  true  interest  ?  When  will  you  be  convinced  of  that, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  certain,  that  war  adds  infinit^y 
to  the  number  and  weight  of  3'^our  calamities  ?  that  it  fills 
the  world  with  misery,  and  clothes  all  nature  in  mourning  ? 
that  it  covers  your  souls  with  crimson,  inexpiable  guilt,  and 
brings  upon  you  the  wrath  and  curse  of  Heaven  ? 

4.  Is  there  to  be  no  change  in  this  tragic,  this  direful  scene 
of  blood  and  slaughter?  Shall  brotherly  love  and  cordial 
affection  never  become  universal,  and  Peace  never  wave  her 
white  banner  throughout  the  earth?  Is  there  no  durable 
institution,  founded  in  virtue,  and  permanent  as  the  eternal 
rules  of  justice  ?  Is  there  no  firm  ground  of  hope  ?  no  rock, 
on  which  truth  and  reason  may  build  a  fabric  that  shall  never 
fall  ?  Yes,  there  is  a  kingdom  ;  its  foundations  were  laid  of 
old ;  its  King  is  the  God  of  heaven ;  its  law  is  perfect  love  ; 
its  dominions  are  wide,  for  they  extend  to  the  wise  and  virtu- 
ous in  all  worlds ;  all  its  subjects  are  safe,  for  they  are  de- 
fended by  almighty  power ;  and  they  shall  rise  to  eternal 
prosperity  and  glory,  when  all  earthly  kingdoms  shall  vanish 
like  a  shadow  or  a  dream. 

5.  There  is  an  unseen  hand  which  guides  the  affairs  of 
nations.  Throughout  all  their  changes  and  revolutions, 
through  the  seemingly  dark  and  troubled  chaos  of  human 
concerns,  an  almighty  Providence  overrules  ;  and  all  events. 
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past,  present,  and  to  come,  are  employed  in  directing  and 
completing  the  destinies  of  all  creatures,  in  subserviency  to 
that  infinitely  great  and  glorious  kingdom  which  shall  never 
be  removed.  —  Blake. 


No.  17.     The  Common  Loi. 

1.  Once,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 

There  lived  a  man ;  and  who  was  he  ? 
Mortal  I  howe'er  thy  lot  be  cast, 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

2.  Unknown  the  region  of  his  birth ; 

The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown ; 
His  name  hath  perished  from  the  earth ; 
This  truth  survives  alone  :  -^ 

3.  That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Alternate  triumphed  in  his  breast ; 
His  bliss  and  woe  —  a  smile,  a  tear ; 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest 

4.  The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb. 

The  changing  spirits'  rise  and  fall,  — 
We  know  that  these  were  felt  by  him. 
For  these  are  felt  by  all. 

5.  He  suffered  —  but  his  pangs  are  o'er ; ' 

Enjoyed  —  but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends  —  his  friends  are  now  no  more ; 
And  foes  —  his  foes  are  dead. 

6.  He  loved  —  but  whom  he  loved  the  grave 

Hath  lost  in  its  unconscious  womb  ; 
O,  she  was  fair — but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauty  from  the  tomb. 
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7.  The  rolling  seasons,  day  and  night. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 
Erewhile  his  portion  ;  life  and  light 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

8.  He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen. 

Encountered  all  that  troubles  thee ; 
He  was  —  whatever  thou  hast  been ; 
He  is  —  what  thou  shalt  be. 

9.  The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o^er  his  eye 

That  once  their  shades  and  glory  Uirew, 
Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

10.  The  annals  of  the  human  race, 

Their  ruins  since  the  world  began. 
Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this  —  Thesrt  lived  a  man  I 

MONTGOMSBT 


No.  18.     The  Times  of  Old. 

1.  Who  needs  a  teacher  to  admonish  him 

That  flesh  is  grass  ?  —  that  earthly  things  are  mist  ? 

Whjit  are  our  joys  but  dreams  ?     And  what  our  hopes 

But  goodly  shadows  in  the  summer  cloud  ? 

There's  not  a  wind  that  blows  but  bears  with  it 

Some  rainbow  promise  ;  not  a  moment  flies 

But  puts  its  sickle  in  the  fields  of  life. 

And  mows  its  thousands,  with  their  joys  and  cares. 

'Tis  but  as  yesterday,  since  on  yon  stars. 

Which  now  I  view,  the  Chaldee  sbepherd  ♦  gazed, 

*  Alluding  to  the  first  astronomical  observations  made  by  the  Chal* 
dean  shepherds. 

12 
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In  his  mid  watch  observant,  and  disposed 
,The  twinkling  hosts,  as  fancy  gave  them  shape. 
Yet,  in  the  interim,  what  mighty  shocks 
Have  buffeted  mankind  !  —  whole  nations  razed, 
Cities  made  desolate,-  the  polished  sunk 
To  barbarism,  and  once  barbaric  states 
Swaying  the  wand  of  science  and  of  arts, 
Illustrious  deeds  and  memorable  names 
Blotted  from  record,  and  upon  the  tongue 
Of  gray  tradition  voluble  no  more. 

2.  Where  are  the  heroes  of  the  ages  past  ? 

Where  the  brave  chieftains  ?  where  the  mighty  onea 

Who  flourished  in  the  infancy  of  days  ? 

All  to  the  grave  gone  down  1     On  their  fallen  fame 

Exultant,  mocking  at  the  pride  of  man. 

Sits  grim  Forgetfuiness.     The  warrior's  arm 

Lies  nerveless  on  the  pillow  of  its  shame ; 

Hushed  is  his  stormy  voice,  and  quenched  the  blaze 

Of  his  red  eyeball.     Yesterday  his  name 

Was  mighty  on  the  earth.     To-day  —  'tis  what  ? 

The  meteor  of  the  night  of  distant  years. 

That  flashed  unnoticed,  save  by  wrinkled  eld, 

Musing  at  midnight  upon  prophecies. 

Who  at  her  lonely  lattice  saw  the  gleam 

Point  to  the  mist- poised  shroud,  then  quietly 

Closed  her  pale  lips,  and  locked  the  secret  up 

Safe  in  the  charnel's  treasures. 

3.  O,  how  weak 
Is  mortal  man !  how  trifling,  how  confined, 
His  scope  of  vision  I     Puffed  with  con  tide  nee. 
His  phrase  grows  big  with  immortality ; 

And  he,  poor  insect  of  a  surimer's  day. 
Dreams  of  eternal  honors  to  his  name, 
Of  endless  glory,  and  perennial  bays. 
He  idly  reasons  of  eternity 
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As  of  the  train  of  ages  —  when,  alas ! 
Ten  thousand  thousand  of  his  centuries 
Are,  in  comparison,  a  little  point, 
Too  trivial  for  account.     O,  it  is  strange, 
'Tis  passing  strange,  to  mark  liis  fallacies. 
Behold  him  proudly  view  some  pompous  pile, 
Whose  high  dome  swells  to  emulate  the  skies, 
And  smile,  and  say.  My  name  shall  live  with  this 
Till  Time  shall  be  no  more  ;  while  at  his  feet 
Yea,  at  his  very  feet,  the  crumbling  dust 
Of  the  fallen  fabric  of  the  other  day 
Preaches  the  solemn  lesson.     He  should  know 
That  Time  must  conquer ;  that  the  loudest  blast 
That  ever  filled  Renown^s  obstreperous  trump 
Fades  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  expires. 
Who  lies  inhumed  in  the  terrific  gloom 
Of  the  gigantic  pyramid  ?  or  who 
Reared  its  huge  wall  ?     Oblivion  laughs  and  says 
The  prey  is  mine.     They  sleep,  and  nevermore 
Their  names  shall  strike  upon  the  ear  of  man^ 
Their  memory  burst  its  fetters. 

Where  is  Rome  ? 
She  lives  but  in  the  tale  of  other  times ; 
Her  proud  pavilions  are  the  hermits^  home. 
And  her  long  colonnades,  her  public  walks, 
Now  faintly  echo  to  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
Who  comes  to  muse  in  solitude,  and  trace. 
Through  the  rank  moss  revealed,  her  honored  dust 
But  not  to  Rome  alone  has  fate  confined 
The  doom  of  ruin ;  cities  numberless, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage,  Babylon,  and  Troy, 
And  rich  Phoenicia  —  they  are  blotted  out. 
Half  razed  from  memory,  and  their  very  name 
And  being  in  dispute  1  YouNO. 
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No.  19.     Subjects  of  Conversation. 

1.  Subjects  of  conversation  are  sometimes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  be  had.  I  have  known  many  a  company  of  well- 
dressed  men  and  women  feel  themselves  most  awkwardly 
situated  for  want  of  something  to  talk  about.  The  weather, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  never-failing  sirbject,  can  not  hold  out 
above  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  It  will  stand  a  round  or  two, 
but  not  more.  It  is  then  laid  aside  for  the  evening,  and  can 
not  with  decency  be  again  brought  forward.  Being  thus  dis- 
posed of,  the  subject  of  "  news "  is  introduced ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  there  being  no  "  news  stirring,"  "  not  a 
word,"  "nothing  in  the  papers,"  that  subject  is  soon  also 
despatched. 

2.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  very  remarkable  occurrence 
worth  mentioning,  what  a  blessing  it  is  on  such  occasions ! 
It  is  food  for  the  company  a  whole  night,  and  may  be  again 
and  again  brought  forward  for  their  entertainment.  But  it 
much  more  frequently  happens  that  there  is  no  exciting  event 
to  talk  about,  and  then  the  condition  of  the  company  is  truly 
miserable.  There  being  ladies  present,  or  there  being  two 
factions  in  the  room,  politics  are  proscribed. 

3.  Failing  in  every  attempt  to  get  up  a  topic,  the  company 
look  into  the  fire,  or  in  each  other's  faces,  or  begin  to  exam- 
ine with  much  interest  the  pattern  of  the  carpet ;  and  the 
silence  which  ensues  is  truly  terrific.  A  slight  whisper  is 
the  only  sound  in  the  apartment,  and  is  caught  at  or  watched 
by  the  company,  for  it  may  chance  to  be  the  commencement 
of  a  conversation  in  which  they  may  join  without  exciting 
particular  attention.  But  it,^  too,  dies  away.  It  was  only  a 
passing  undercurrent  of  remark  between  two  married  ladies 
in  blue  and  white  turbans,  on  the  dearth  of  coals,  the  difficul- 
ty of  getting  good  servants,  or  the  utility  of  keeping  children 
muffled  in  flannel  night  gowns  from  October  till  March. 

4.  At  length,  some  good  soul  makes  an  efibrt  to  brush 
away  his  diffidence.     He  projects  a  remark  across  the  room 
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towards  the  little  man  with  the  smirking  countenance,  about 
Mr.  This  or  Miss  That,  or  Signer  Such-a- thing,  who  are  at 
present  enlivening  the  town  with  their  exhibitions.  The  re- 
mark is  in  itself  a  very  ordinary  remark,  but  it  has  its  use ;  it 
quickens  the  intellects  of  those  who  hear  it,  and  the  tongues 
of  a  number  of  individuals  are  set  a-going  upon  the  subject  of 
theatrical  amusements,  or  singing  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  — 
upon  Pasta,  Paganini,  and  private  parties.  Thus  the  origi- 
nal remar]^  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  company  go  on  pretty  well 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour. 

5.  All  these  topics  being  exhausted,  another  horrible  silence 
ensues.  The  company  again  look  into  the  fire,  or  in  one 
another^s  faces,  and.  once  more  examine  the  carpet  What 
is  to  be  said  next  ?  All  think  upon  saying  something,  yet 
nobody  speaks.  Awkward  bashfulness  is  now  displayed  to 
the  height  of  its  perfection.  The  agony  of  the  company, 
however,  approaches  its  crisis.  The  awful  stillness  is  broken, 
and  in  a  most  natural  and  unexpected  manner.  The  young 
man  in  the  starched  cravat  sitting  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
near  the  end  of  the  piano,  who  has  been  thinking,  for  the 
last  half  hour,  what  he  should  say  or  do,  finally  comes  to  a 
decision  ;  he  rises. and  snuffs  the  candles,  going  through  the 
self-imposed  duty  in  as  neat  and  elegant  a  style  as  he  can 
possibly  affect 

6.  The  snuffing  of  the  candles  is  an  operation  which  every 
member  of  the  company  has  seen  performed  ten  thousand 
times ;  but  it  affords  interest  for  even  the  ten  thousand  and 
first  time.  It  may  not  intrinsically  be  worth  Tieeding,  yet,  in 
a  case  of  this  nature,  it  is  of  very  great  importance.  It  sug- 
gests a  new  theme,  and  that  is  exactly  what  was  wanted ;  for 
one  subject  invariably  leads  to  the  discussion  of  half  a  dozen 
others. 

7.  The  operation  of  snufiSng  the  candles,  therefore,  induces 
some  one  to  remark  how  beautiful  gaslight  is.  Then  this 
brings  on  a  disquisition  oi^  the  danger  of  introducing  it  into 
private  houses ;  its  cost  in  comparison  with  oil  is  next 
touched    upon  ;  then  follows  an  observation  about  the   last 

12* 
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illumination ;  which  leads  to  reminiscences  of  similar  dis- 
plays on  the  occasions  of  the  gr^at  naval  victories ;  the  vic- 
tories lead  to  Nelson,  Nelson  to  his  biographer  Southey, 
Southey  to  poetry,  poetry  to  Byron,  and  Byron  to  Greece. 
This  whirl  of  conversation,  however,  also  runs  out ;  an  acci- 
dent jars  it,  and  it  is  all  over.  Suddenly  the  speakers  pause, 
as  if  they  had  received  a  galvanic  shock ;  one  small  voice 
alone  is  left  prominent  above  the  silence ;  but  finding  itself 
unsupported,  it  is  immediately  lowered  to  a  whisper,  and  the 
whisper  subsides  to  a  dead  silence. 

8.  I  have  often  pitied  the  host  or  hostess  on  occasions  of 
this  nature;  but  I  could  not' help  blaming  them  for  not  pro- 
viding against  such  dismal  pauses  in  the  conversation  of  their 
parties.  To  guard  against  these  occurrences,  I  would  recom- 
mend them  to  bring  forward  what  I  have  remarked  to  be 
a  never-failing  source  of  conversational  entertainment  —  a 
tolerably  good-looking  cat,  a  lapidog,  or  a  child.  The  last 
is  the  best.  It  ought  to  be  about  two  years  of  age,  and  be 
able  to  walk.  If  adroitly  played  off,  or  permitted  to  play,  it 
will  amuse  the  party  for  an  hour  at  least.  It  must  be  placed 
on  the  hearth  rug,  so  as  to  attract  all  eyes ;  and  while  in  the 
room,  no  other  subject  will  be  thought  of*  Any  endeavor  to 
draw  off  attention  by  the  relation  of  some  entertaining  anec- 
dote will  be  deemed  sedition  against  the  majesty  of  the 
household. 

9.  If  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  an  interesting  child  can  not  be  con- 
veniently had,  then  it  will  be  best  to  invite  some  one  who  has 
a  loud  voice,  and  the  happy  efiVontery  of  speaking  inces- 
santly, however  ridiculously,  on  all  subjects  —  a  person  who 
can  speak  nonsense  to  any  extent,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  most  agreeable  companion.  This  man  is  of  vast  use 
in  introducing  subjects ;  for  he  has  no  diffidence  or  modesty, 
and  has  a  knack  of  turning  every  observation  to  account. 
His  voice  also  serves  as  a  cover  to  much  by-conversation  ; 
there  being  hundreds  who  would  speak  fluently  enough,  pro- 
vided a  bagpipe  were  kept  playing  beside  them,  or  they  could 
have  their  voices  drowned  by  some  other  species  of  noise. 
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The  loud  and  voluble  talker  is  therefore  an  excellent  shelter 
for  those  of  weaker  nerves,  ^d  will  be  found  a  useful  ingre* 
dient  in  all  mixed  companies.  —  W.  Chambers. 


No.  20.     The  Roman  Soldier.* 

1.         ^  Thesb  was  a  man, 

A  Roman  soldier,  for  some  daring  deed 
That  trespassed  on  the  laws,  in  dungeon  low 
Chained  down.     His  was  a  noble  spirit,  rough, 
But  generous,  and  brave,  and  kind. 
He  had  a  son ;  'twas  a  rosy  boy, 
A  little  faithful  copy  of  his  sire 
In  face  and  gesture. 

She  died  that  gave  him  birth  ;  and  since,  the  child 
Had  been  his  father's  solace  and  his  care. 

2.  Every  sport 

The  father  shared  and  heightened.     But  at  length 
The  rigorous  law  had  grasped  the  sire,  condemned 
To  fetters  and  to  darkness. 

3  The  captive's  lot 

He  felt  in  all  its  bitterness ;  the  walls 
Of  his  deep  dungeon  answered  many  a  sigh 
And   heart-heaved  groan.     His  tale  was  known,  and 

touched 
His  jailer  with  compassion  ;  and  the  boy. 
Thenceforth  a  frequent  visitor,  beguiled 
His  father's  lingering  hours,  and  brought  a  balm 
With  his  loved  presence  that  in  every  wound 

*  From  the  Last  Days  of  Hercttlaneum. 
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Dropped  healing.    But  in  this  terrific  hour 
He  was  a  poisoned  arrow  in^the  hreast 
Where  he  had  been  a  cure. 

4.  With  earliest  mora 
Of  that  first  day  of  darkness  and  amaze, 

He  came.     The  iron  door  was  closed  —  for  them 

Never  to  open  more  !     The  day,  the  night 

Dragged  slowly  by ;  nor  did  they  know  the  fate   , 

Impending  o'er  the  city.     Well  he  heard 

The  pent-up  thunders  in  the  earth  beneath, 

And  felt  its  giddy  rocking ;  and  the  air 

Grew  hot  at  length,  and  thick ;  but  in  his  straw 

The  boy  was  sleeping ;  and  the  father  hoped 

The  earthquake  might  pass  by ;  nor  would  he  wake 

From  his  sound  rest  th'  unfearing  child,  nor  tell 

The  dangers  of  their  state.     On  his  low  couch 

The  lettered  soldier  sunk,  and  with  deep  awe 

Listened  to  fearful  sounds  ;  with  upturned  eye 

To  the  great  gods  he  breathed  a  prayer ;  then  strove 

To  calm  himself,  and  lose  in  sleep  a  while 

His  useless  terrors.     But  he  could  not  sleep ; 

His  body  burned  with  feverish  heat ;  his  chains 

Clanked  loud,  although  he  moved  not ;  deep  in  earth 

Groaned  unimaginable  thunders ;  sounds, 

Fearful  and  ominous,  arose  and  died 

Like  the  sad  meanings  of  November's  wind 

In  the  blank  midnight.     Deepest  horror  chilled 

His  blood,  that  burned  before  ;  cold,  clammy  sweats 

Came  o'er  him  ;  then  anon  a  fiery  thrill 

Shot  through  his  veins.     Now  on  his  couch  he  shrunk. 

And  shivered  as  in  fear ;  now  upright  leaped. 

As  though  he  heard  the  battle  trumpet  sound, 

And  longed  to  cope  with  death. 

5.  He  slept  at  last, 
A  troubled,  dreamy  sleep.    Well,  had  he  slept 
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Never  to  waken  more  I     His  hours  are  few. 
But  terrible  his  agony.  ^ 

6.  Soon  the  storm 
Burst  forth  ;  the  lightnings  glanced  ;  the  air 

Shook  with  the  thunders.     They  awoke  ;  they  sprang 

Amazed  upon  their  feet.    The  dungeon  glowed 

A  moment  as  in  sunshine  —  then  was  dark. 

Again  a  flood  of  white  flame  fills  the  cell, 

Dying  away  upon  the  dazzled  eye 

In  darkening,  quivering  tints,  as  stunning  sound 

Dies  throbbing,  ringing  in  the  ear.     Silence 

And  blackest  darkness  I     With  intensest  awe 

The  soldier's  frame  was  filled ;  and  many  a  thought 

Of  strange  foreboding  hurried  through  his  mind, 

As  underneath  he  felt  the  fevered  earth 

Jarring  and  lifting,  and  the  massive  walls 

Heard  harshly  grate  and  strain ;  yet  knew  he  not, 

While  evils  undefined  and  yet  to  come 

Glanced  through  his  thoughts,  what  deep  and  cureless 

wound 
Fate  had  already  given.     Where,  man  of  woe. 
Where,  wretched  father,  is  thy  boy  ?     Thou  call'st 
His  name  in  vain  —  he  can  not  answer  thee. 

7.  Loudly  the  father  called  upon  his  child ; 

No  voice  replied.     Trembling  and  anxiously 

He  searched  their  couch  of  straw ;  with  headlong  haste 

Trod  round  his  stinted  limits,  and,  low  bent. 

Groped  darkling  on  the  earth ;  no  child  was  there« 

Again  he  called  ;  again  at  farthest  stretch 

Of  his  accursed  fetters,  till  the  blood 

Seemed  bursting  from  his  ears,  and  from  his  eyes 

Fire  flashed  ;  he  strained  with  arm  extended  far 

And  fingers  widely  spread,  greedy  to  touch 

Though  but  his  idoFs  garment.     Useless  toil  I 

Yet  still  renewed  ;  still  round  and  round  he  goes, 
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And  strains  and  snatches,  and  with  dreadful  cries 
Calls  on  his  boy.     Mad  frenzy  fires  him  now  ; 
He  plants  against  the  wall  his  feet ;  his  chain 
Grasps  ;  tugs  with  giant  strength  to  force  away 
The  deep-driven  staple  ;  yells  and  shrieks  with  rage, 
And,  like  a  desert  lion  in  the  snare 
Raging  to  break  his  toils,  to  and  fro  bounds. 
But  see  !  the  ground  is  opening  ;  a  blue  light 
Mounts,  gently  waving  —  noiseless ;  thin  and  cold 
It  seems,  and  like  a  rainbow  tint,  not  flame  ; 
But  by  its  lustre,  on  the  earth  outstretched. 
Behold  the  lifeless  child !  his  dress  singed. 
And  over  his  serene  face  a  dark  line 
Points  out  the  lightning's  track. 

8.  The  father  saw, 
And  all  his  fury  fled  ;  a  dead  calm  fell 

That  instant  on  him ;  speechless,  fixed  he  stood, 
And,  with  a  look  that  never  wandered,  gazed 
Intensely  on  the  corse.     Those  laughing  eyes 
Were  not  yet  closed,  and  round  those  pouting  lips 
The  wonted  smile  returned. 

9.  Silent  and  pale 
The  father  stands  ;  no  tear  is  in  his  eye  : 
The  thunders  bellow,  but  he  hears  them  not ; 
The  ground  lifts  like  a  sea ;  he  knows  it  not ; 
The  strong  walls  grind  and^ape ;  the  vaulted  roof 
Takes  shapes  like  bubble  tossing  in  the  wind  ; 
See !  he  looks  up  and  smiles  ;  for  death  to  him 

Is  happiness.     Yet  could  one  last  embrace 
Be  given,  'twere  still  a  sweeter  thing  to  die. 

10.  It  will  be  given.     Look  !  how  the  rolling  ground, 
At  every  swell,  nearer  and  still  more  near 
Moves  towards  the  father's  outstretched  arm  his  boy. 
Once  he  has  touched  his  garment.     How  his  eye 
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Lightens  with  love,  and  hope,  and  anxious  fears ! 
Ha !  see !  he  has  him  now !  he  clasps  him  round  ; 
Kisses  his  face  ;  puts  back  the  curling  locks 
That  shaded  his  fine  brow  ;  looks  in  his  eyes  ; 
Grasps  in  his  own  those  little  dimpled  hands ; 
Then  folds  him  to  his  breast,  as  he  was  wont 
To  lie  when  sleeping — and  resigned  awaits 
Undreaded  death. 

11.  And  death  came  soon,  and  swift, 
And  paogless. 

12.  The  huge  pile  sunk  down  at  once 
Into  the  opening  earth.     Walls,  arches,  roof. 
And  deep  foundation  stones  — all  mingling  fell. 

Athbbstonb. 


No.  21.    FoUy  of  inconsistent  Expectations. 

1.  This  world  may  be  considered  as  a  great  mart  of  com- 
merce, where  fortune  exposes  to  our  view  various  commodi- 
ties —  riches,  ease,  tranquillity,  fame,  integrity,  knowledge. 
Every  thing  is  marked  at  a  settled  price.  Our  time,  our  la- 
bor, our  ingenuity,  is  so  much  ready  money,  which  we  are  to 
lay  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Examine,  compare,  choose, 
reject,*  but  stand  to  your  own  judgment,  and  do  not,  like 
children,  when  you  have  purchased  one  thing,  repine  that 
you  do  not  possess  another  which  you  did  not  purchase. 

2.  Such  is  the  force  of  well-regulated  industry,  that  a 
steady  and  vigorous  exertion  of  our  faculties,  directed  to  one 
end,  will  generally  insure  success.  Would  you,  for  instance, 
be  rich  ?  Do  you  think  that  single  point  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  every  thing  else  ?  You  may  then  be  rich.  Thousands 
have  become  so,  from  the  lowest  beginnings^  by  toil,  and 
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patient  diligence,  and  attention  to  the  minutest  articles  of 
expense  and  profit  But  you  must  give  up  the  pleasures  of 
leisure,  of  mental  ease,  of  a  free,  unsuspicious  temper.  If 
you  preserve  your  integrity,  it  must,  he  a  eoarse-^pun  and 
vulgar  honesty.  Those  high  and  lofty  notions  of  morals 
which  you  brought  with  you  from  the  schools  must  be  con- 
siderably lowered,  and  mixed  with  the  baser  alloy  of  a  jealous 
and  worldly-minded  prudence.  « 

'  3.  You  must  learn  to  do  hard,  if  not  unjust  things ;  and  as 
for  the  nice  embarrassments  of  a  delicate  and  ingenuous 
spirit,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them  as  fast  as 
possible.  You  must  shut  your  heart  against  the  Muses,  and 
be  content  to  feed  your  understanding  with  plain  household 
truths.  In  short,  you  must  not  attempt  to  enlarge  your  ideas, 
or  polish  your  taste,  or  refine  your  sentiments;  but  must 
keep  on  in  one  beaten  track,  without  turning  aside  either  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  "  But  I  can  not  submit  to  drudgery 
like  this.  I  feel  a  spirit  above  it.'*  'Tis  well  {  be  above  it, 
then ;  only  do  not  repine  that  you  are  not  rich. 

4.  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  That,  too,  may  be 
purchased  by  steady  application  and  long  solitary  hours  of 
study  and  reflection.  Bestow  these,  and  you  shall  be  wise. 
'^  But,''  says  the  man  of  letters,  '^  what  a  hardship  is  it,  that 
many  an  illiterate  fellow,  who  can  not  construe  the  motto  of 
the  arms  on  his  coach,  shall  raise  a  fortune  and  make  a 
figure,  while  I  have  little  more  than  the  common  conven- 
iences of  life ! "  Was  it  in  ordev  to  raise  a  fortune  that 
you  consumed  the  sprightly  hours  of  youths  in  stuc^y  and 
retiremeat  ?  Was  it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the 
midnight  lamp,  and  distilled  the  sweetness  from  the  Greek 
and  Roman  spring  ?  You  have  then  mistaken  your  path,  and 
ill  employed  your  industry. 

5.  "  What  reward  have  I,  then,  for  all  my  labors  ? " 
What  reward  ?  A"  large,  comprehensive  soul,  well  purged 
from  vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and  prejudices,  able  to 
comprehend  and  interpret  the  works  of  man,  of  God ;  a 
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rich,  flourishing,  cultivated  mind^pregnant  with  inexhaustible 
stores  of  entertainment  and  reflection  ;  a  perpetual  spring  of 
fresh  ideas,  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelh'gence. 
Good  Heaven  !  and  what  reward  can  you  ask  besides  ? 

6.  "  But  is  it  not  some  reproach  upon  the  economy  of 
Providence,  that  such  a  one,  who  is  a  mean,  dirty  fellow, 
should  have  amassed  wealth  enough  to  buy  half  a  nation  ?  *' 
Not  in  the  least  He  made  himself  a  mean,  dirty  fellow  for 
that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his  health,  his  conscience,  his 
liberty  for  it ;  and  will  you  envy  him  his  bargain  ?  Will 
you  hang  your  head  and  blush  in  his  presence,  because  he 
outshines  you  in  equipage  and  show  ?  Lift  up  your  brow 
with  a  noble  confidence,  and  say  to  yourself, ''  I  have  not 
these  things,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  because  I  have  not  sought, 
because  I  have  not  desired  them  ;  it  is  because  I  possess 
something  better.  I  have  chosen  my  lot ;  I  am  content  and 
satisfied/'  • 

7.  You  are  a  modest  man.  You  love  quiet  and  independ- 
ence, and  have  a  delicacy  and  reserve  in  your  temper  which 
render  it  impossible  for  you  to  elbow  your  way  in  the  world, 
and  be  the  herald  of  your  own  merits.  Be  content,  then,  with 
a  modest  retirement,  with  the  esteem  of  your  intimate  friends, 
with  the  praises  of  a  blameless  heart,  and  a  delicate,  ingenu- 
ous spirit ;  but  resign  the  splendid  distinctions  of  the  world  to 
those  who  can  better  scramble  for  them. 

8.  The  man  whose  tender  sensibility  of  conscience,  and 
strict  regard  to  the,  rules  of  morality,  make  him  scrupulous 
and  fearful  of»  ofiending,  is  often  heard  to  complain  of  the  dis- 
advantages he  lies  under  in  every  path  pf  honor  and  profit. 
^^  Could  I  but  get  over  some  nice  points,  and  conform, to  the 
practice  and  opinion  of  those  about  me,  I  might  stand  as  fair 
a  chance  as  others  for  dignities  and  preferment."  And  why 
can  you  not  ?  What  hinders  you  from  discarding  this  trou- 
blesome scrupulosity  of  yours,  which  stands  so  grievously  in 
your  way  ?  If  it  be  a  small  thing  to  enjoy  a  healthful  mind, 
sound  at  the  very  core,  that  does  not  shrink  from  the  keenest 
inspection  ;  inward  freedom  from  remorse  and  perturbation ; 

13 
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uni^flied  whiteness  and  aimplicity  of  manners  -  a  genuine 
integrity,  — 

'  *^  Fore  in  tlie  last  recesses  of  the  mind;*' — 

if  you  think  these  advantages  an  inadequate  recompense  for 
what  you  resign,  dismiss  your  scruples  this  inslant,  and  be  a 
slave  merchant)  or  —  what  you  please.  —  Mas.  Babbavlp. 


No.  22.     The  Three  Warnings. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground. 
Twas  therefore  said,  by  ancient  sages, 

That  lov«  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that,  in  oar  later  stages, 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  mges^ 

The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 
This  great  aifection  to  believe. 
Which  all  confess,  but  few  perceive, 
If  old  assertions  canH  prevail, 
Be  pleased  to  hear  a  modem  tale. 

When  sports  went  round,  and  all  were  gay, 
On  neighbor  Dobson*s  wedding  day» 
Death  called  aside  the  jocund  groom 
With  him  into  another  room, 
And  looking  grave,  "  You  must,*'  says  he, 
"  Quit  your  sweet  bride,  and  come  with  me.** 
*'  With  you,  and  quit  my  Susan's  side  1 
With  you !"  the  hapless  husband  cried ; 
*'  Young  as  I  am  1  'tis  monstrous  hard  ! 
Besides,  in  truth,  I'm  not  prepared." 
What  more  he  urged  I  have  not  heard ; 
But  Death  the  poor  delinquent  spared. 
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Yet,  calliBg  up  a  serious  look,  — 

His  hourglass  trembled  while  he  spoke,  — 

*'  Neighbor,"  he  said,  "  farewell.     No  more    ' 

Shall  Deadi  disturb  your  mtrth&l  hour ; 

And  further,  to  avoid  all  blame 

Of  cruelty  upon  my  name. 

To  give  you  time  for  preparation, 

And  fit  you  for  your  future  station. 

Three  several  warnings  you  shall  have^ 

Before  you*re  summoned  to  the  grave : 

Willtog  for  once  PU  quit  my  prey. 

And  grant  a  kind  reprieve. 
In  hopes  you'll  have  no  more  to  say, 
But,  when  I  eall  again  this  way. 

Well  plei^ed  the  world  will  leave." 
To  these  conditieos  both  consented, 
And  parted  perfectly  contented.  •» 

What  next  the  hero  of  our  tale  befell. 

How  bng  he  lived,  how  wise,  how  well, 
How  calmly  he  pursued  his  way. 
And  what  he  did  from  day  to  day, 

The  wUlmg  Muse  shall  tell : 
He  chaffered  then,  he  bought,  he  sold, 
Nor  once  perceived  his  growing  old. 

Nor  thought  of  Dea^  as  near; 
His  friends  not  false,  his  wife  no  shrew, 
Many  his  gains,  his  children  few, 
He  passed  his  hours  in  peace; 
But  while  he  viewed  his  wealth  increase. 
While  thus  along  life's  dusty  road 
The  beaten  track  content  he  trod, 
Old  Time,  whose  haste  no  mortal  spares 
Uncalled,  unheeded,  unawares, 

Brought  on  his  eightieth  year. 
And  now,  one  night,  in  musing  mood. 

As  all  alone  ho  sate, 

Th'  unwelcome  messenger  of  Fate 
Once  more  before  him  stood. 
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Half  killed  with  anger  and  surprise, 
"  So  soon  returned ! "  old  Dobson  cries. 
"  Soon,  do  you  call  it  ?  '*  Death  replies : 
"  Surely,  ray  friend,  you're  but  in  jest; 

Since  I  was  here  before, 
'Tis  six  and  thirty  years  ai  least. 

And  you  are  now  fourscore." 
"  So  much  the  worse,"  the  clown  rejoined  ; 
*'  To  spare  the  aged  would  be  kind  ; 
Besides,  you  promised  me  three  warnings. 
Which  I  have  looked  for  nights  and  mominga  • 
But  for  that  loss  of  time  and  ease 
I  caD  recover  damages." 
*  I  know,"  cries  Death,  "  that,  at  the  best, 
I  seldom  am  a  welcome  guest ; 
.    But  don't  be  captious,  friend,  at  least ; 
I  little  thought  you'd  still  be  able 
To  stump  about  your  farm  and  stable  : 
Your  years  have  run  to  a  great  length  ; 
I  wish  you  joy,  though,  of  your  strength.'* 
**  Hold,"  says  the  farmer,  "  not  so  fast ; 
I  have  been  lame  these  four  years  past.'* 
"  And  no  great  wonder,"  Death  replies ; 
"  However,  you  still  keep  your  eyes  ; 
^'  And,  sure,  to  see  one's  loves  and  friends 
For  legs  and  arms  would  make  amends.'* 
"  Perhaps,"  says  Dobson,  "  so  it  might ; 
But,  latterly,  I've  lost  my  sight." 
*'  This  is  a  shocking  story,  faith  ! 
Yet  there's  some  comfort  still,"  says  Death  ; 
^^  Each  strives  your  sadness  to  amuse  ; 
I  warrant  you  hear  all  the  news." 
**  There's  none,"  cries  he  ;  "  and  if  there  were, 
I'm  grown  so  deaf  I  could  not  hear." 
*'  Nay,  then,"  the  spectre  stem  rejoined, 

These  are  unjustifiable  yearnings  : 
If  you  are  lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind. 

You've  had  your  three  sufficient  wamingB. 
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So  come  along  —  no  more  we'll  part** 
He  said,  and  touched  him  with  his  dart. 
And  now,  old  Dobson,  turning  pale, 
Yields  to  his  fate.     So  ends  my  tale. 

Mss.  Thbalk. 


No.  23.     On  Study. 

1.  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  for  privateness  and  retiring ; 
for  ornament,  is  in  discourse ;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the 
judgment  and  disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men  can 
execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of,  particulars  one  by  one  ;  but 
the  general  counsels,  and  the  plots,  and  marshalling  of  af- 
fairs, come  best  from  those  that  are  learned. 

2.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies  is  sloth  ;  to  use  them 
too  much  for  ornament  is  aflTectation ;  to  make  judgment 
wholly  by  their  rules  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar.  They  per- 
fect nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience;  for  natural 
abilities  require  study,  as  natural  plants  need  pruning ;  and 
studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large, 
except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience.  Crafty  men 
contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  wise  men 
use  them ;  for  studies  teach  not  their  own  use  — •  this  wise 
men  learn  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and 
refute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  but  to  weigh 
and  consider. 

3.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested  ;  that  is,  some  books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  part ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curi- 
ously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence 
and  attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  or 
extracts  of  them  may  be  made  by  others  ;  but  that  should  be 
only  in  the  less  important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort 
of  books ;   else    distilled   books  are   like   common  distilled 

13* 
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waters -r-flishy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  con- 
ference a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.  And 
therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning, 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  —  Bacon. 


No.  24.    Ararat  a  sacred  Mountain. 

1.  For  some  good  reason,  the  Deity  has  usually  chosen 
mountain  summits,  and  those  which  are  isolated,  as  the 
theatre  on  which  to  make  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  himself. 
It  may  be  because  those  grand  and  striking  features  in  nature 
^x  the  locality  of  events,  so  that  they  never  can  fade  from 

'  the  memory  of  man. 

2.  The  giving  of  the  law  needs  no  lofty  column  of  stone 
to  commemorate  it.  Mofint  Sinai  lifts  its  awful  form  towards 
the  clouds,  a  perpetual,  un wasting  monument  God's  exhibi- 
tion of  himself  to  the  awe-struck  prophet,  as  he  passed  on- 
ward, heralded  by  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  flame, 
needs  no  pyramid  to  consecrate  the  spot. 

3.  Mount  Horeb  tells  where  the  Almighty  dimmed  his 
glory  and  covered  the  human  face  with  his  fearful  hand,  so 
that  his  brightness  might  not  destroy  the  being  who  would 
gaze  on  him.  The  transfiguration  requires  no  pillar  of 
brass  to  arrest  the  eye  and  aid  the  senses,  as  man  contem- 
plates the  place  where  the  wondrous  scene  transpired. 
Mount  Tabor  is  its  everlasting  memorial.  Thus  do  moun- 
tain summits  stand,  the  silent  yet  most  eloquent  historians  of 
heaven  and  earth. 

4.  Another  reason  why  mountains  have  been  chosen  by 
the  Deity  for  his  most  solemn  revelations  may  be,  that  their 
solitude  and  far  removal  from  human  intercourse  and  the 
sounds  of  busy  life  render  them  better  fitted  for  such  com- 
munications than  tlie  plain  and  the  city. 
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5.  The  first  in  the  list  of  sacred  mountains  is  Moynt  Ara- 
rat. The  first-named  summit  in  human  history,  it  emerges 
from  the  flood,  and  lifts  its  head  over  the  water,  to  look  down 
on  all  coming  generations  to  the  end  of  time.  Whether  it 
was  changed  in  that  mighty  convulsion  which  drowned  the 
world,  or  whether  its  lofly  peak,  which  saw  the  swelling 
waters  and  marked  their  steady  rise,  remained  the  same,  we 
know  not.  At  all  events,  the  mountain  looked  down  on  the 
swaying  world  at  its  feet,  as  cities  floated  from  their  founda- 
tions, and  came  dashing  against  its  sides,  and  beheld  a  wilder 
scene  than  ever  covered  a  battle  field,  as  it  heard  and  saw  six 
generations  shriek  and  sink  together. 

6.  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  former  history,  it  now 
stands  as  the  only  memorial  of  the  flood.  Rising  like  a 
sugar  loaf  from  a  chaos  of  peaks,  which  gleam  and  glitter 
in  the  sunbeams  that  are  reflected  from  their  snowy  sides,  — 
overlooking  a  sea  on  one  side  and  a  desert  on  the  other,  —  it 
is  a  grand  and  striking  object  in  itself,  but  made  still  more  so 
by  the  associations  that  cluster  around  its  sacred  top.  It  has 
seldom  been  profaned  by  human  feet ;  but  there  was  a  time 
when  the  sea  rolled  over  it,  and  mightier  waves  than  ever  yet 
swept  the  sea  thundered  high  above  its  crown. 

7.  Though  the  immediate  appearance  of  a  flood  that  should 
submerge  the  world  was  an  event  that  staggered  human  be- 
lief, yet  Noah,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Heaven,  began  his 
ark  of  safety.  I  have  sometimes  thought  I  could  almost 
paint  the  scene. 

8.  The  fields  were  smiling  in  verdure  before  the  eyes  of 
Noah,  the  perfumed  breezes  floated  by,  and  the  music  of 
birds  and  sounds  of  busy  life  were  about  him,  when  he,  by 
faith  alone,  laid  the  first  beam  of  that  structure  which  was 
to  sail  over  a  buried  planet.  When  men,  on  inquiring  the 
design  of  that  huge  edifice,  were  told  its  purpose,  they  could 
hardly  credit  their  senses,  and  Noah,  though  accounted  by 
all  a  very  upright  and  respectable  man,  became  a  jest  for 
children.  Still  the  ark  went  up,  and  the  day's  wonder 
ceased    to   be    talked    about.      When   it  was   finished,  and 
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cariosity  satisfied,  it  was  dismissed  from  the  mind  as  a  pass- 
ing folly. 

9.  At  length,  the  patriarch  with  his  family  entered ,  the 
door  was  shut  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  he  sat  down,  on 
the  strength  of  a  single  promise,  to  await  the  issue.  That 
night  the  sun  went  down  over  the  green  hills  heautiful  as 
ever,  and  the  stars  came  out  in  the  blue  sky,  and  nature 
breathed  long  and  peacefully. 

10.  In  the  morning  the  sun  rose  in  undimmed  splendor,  and 
mounted  the  heavens.  Deep  within  the  vast  building  Noah 
could  hear  the  muffled  sound  of  life  without.  The  lowing 
of  herds  came  on  his  ear,  and  the  song  of  the  husbandman 
going  to  his  toil,  and  the  rapid  roll  of  carriag6  wheels  as 
they  hurried  past,  and  perhaps  the  ribald  shout  and  laugh  of 
those  who  expended  their  wit  on  him  and  his  ark  together. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  improbability  of  a  universal  deluge, 
the  idea  was  preposterous  that  such  a  helmless,  helpless  affair 
could  outride  a  wrecked  world. 

11.  Thus  day  after  day  passed  on,  until  a  week  had  gone 
by ;  but  still  the  faith  of  that  old  man  never  shook.  At 
length  the  sky  became  overcast,  and  the  gentle  rain  descended 
—  to  Noah  the  beginning  of  the  flood,  to  the  world  a  welcome 
shower.  The  farmer,  as  he  housed  his  cattle,  rejoiced  in  the 
refreshing  moisture,  while  the  city  never  checked  its  gayety, 
nor  the  man  of  wealth  his  plans. 

12.  But  as  the  rain  continued  day  after  day,  and  fell  faster 
and  fiercer  on  the  drenched  earth,  and  the  swollen  streams 
went  surging  by,  men  cursed  the  storm  that  seemed  deter- 
mined never  to  break  up.  Week  after  week  it  came  pouring 
from  the  clouds,  till  it  was  like  one  falling  sheet  of  water,  and 
the  inhabitants  could  no  longer  stir  from  their  doors.  Yet 
still  the  water  rose  around  them,  till,  all  through  the  vaU 
leys,  nothing  but  little  black  islands  of  human  beings  was 
seen  on  the  surface. 

13.  O,  then  what  fierce  struggles  there  were  for  life  among 
them  !  The  mother  lifted  her  infant  above  her  head,  while 
she  strove  to  maintain  her  uncertain  footing  in  the  sweeping 
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waters ;  the  strong  crowded  off  the  weak,  as  each  sought  the 
highest  point ;  while  the  living  mass  crumbled  away,  till  the 
last  disappeared,  and  the  swifl 'water  swept  smoothly  and 
noiselessly,  above  them  all. 

14.  No  one  yet  dreamed  of  the  high  grounds  being  cov- 
ered, least  of  all  the  mountains ;  so  men  feared  not,  and 
sought  for  amusement  within  doors  till  the  storm  should  abate. 
O,  what  scenes  of  vice,  and  shame,  and  brutality,  and  revelry 
did  that  storm  witness  in  the  thronged  city,  and  what  unhal- 
lowed songs  mingled  in  the  pauses  of  the  blast  that  swept  by  I 


No.  25.     The  Same^  continued. 

1.  But  at  length  a  dread  sound  was  heard,  that  sent  pale- 
ness to  every  cheek,  and  chained  every  tongue  in  mute  terror. 
It  was  a  far  distant  roar,  faint  but  fearful,  yet  sounding  more 
distinct  and  ominous  every  moment,  till  it  filled  the  air. 
The  earth  trembled  and  groaned  under  it  as  if  an  earthquake 
was  on  its  march,  and  ever  and  anon  came  a  crash  as  if 
the  *'  ribs  of  nature "  were  breaking.  Nearer,  and  louder, 
and  more  terrible  it  grew,  till  men,  forgetting  alike  their 
pleasure  and  their  anger,  rushed  out  in  the  storm,  whispering; 
"  The  flood  I  the  flood ! "  —  and  lo,  a  sea,  the  like  of  which 
no  man  had  ever  seen,  came  rolling  over  the  crouching 
earth. 

2.  Stretching  from  horizon  to  horizon,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  —  losing  itself  like  a  limitless  wall  in  the  clouds 
above,  —  it  came  pouring  its  green  and  massive  waters  on- 
ward, while  the  continual  and  rapid  crash  of  falling  forests, 
and  crushed  cities,  and  uptorn  mountains  thus  fell,  one  after 
another,  under  its  awful  power,  and  the  successive  shrieks 
that  pierced  the  heavens,  rising  even  above  the  deepening 
roar  of  the  on-rushing  ocean,  as  city  aAer  city,  and  king- 
dpm  a^r  kingdom,  disappeared,  produced  terror  and  horror 
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inconceivable,  iodescribable.     "  The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up." 

3.  But  the  last  cry  of  human  agony  was  at  length  hushed ; 
ocean  now  mingled  with  ocean,  and  the  waves  swept  on 
without  a  shore.  O^  what  a  wreck  was  there  I  Not  shivered 
masts  and  broken  timbers,  the  remains  of  some  gallant  ves- 
sel, were  seen  on  that  turbulent  surface,  but  the  fragments  o£ 
a  crushed  and  broken  world.  It  was  a  noble  wreck  —  splen« 
did  cities  and  towers,  gorgeous  palaces,  gay  apparel,  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth  and  luxury  of  twenty  centuries,  stiewing 
the  bosom  of  the  deluge,  like  autumn  leaves  floating  on  the 
surface  of  some  forest  stream. 

4.  But  amid  the  sudden  midnight  that  had  wrapped  the 
earth,  and  the  frenzy  of  the  elements,  and  utter  overthrow 
and  chaos  of  all  things,  there  was  one  heart  that  beat  as 
calmly  as  in  sleep  ;  one  brow,  over  which  no  breath  of  pas- 
sion or  of  jfear  passed ;  one  spirit,  whose  serene  trust  never 
wavered ;  for  in  the  solitary  ark,  that  lifted  to  the  heaving  bil- 
lows, the  aged  patriarch  knelt  in  prayer.  Aiiiid  the  surging 
of  that  fierce  ocean,  his  vokse  may  not  have  been  heard 
by  mortal  ear ;  but  the  light  of  faith  shone  nound  his  ageid 
form,  and  the  moving  Up  spoke  a  repose  as  traoquil  as  cfaHd- 
hood's  on  the  bosom  of  maternal  love* 

5.  The  patriarch's  Gcod  ruled  that  wild  scene,  and  Noah 
felt  his  frail  vessel  quiver  in  every  timber,  without  one  tre- 
mor himself.  Upborne  on  tHe  flood,  the  Heaven-protected 
ark  rose  over  the  buried  cities  and  mountains,  and  floated 
away  on  a  shoreless  deep.  Like  a  single  drop  of  dew,  this 
round  sphere  of  ours  hung  and  trembled  -^  a  globe  of  water 
in  mid  heaven. 

6.  I  have  oflen  wondered  what  the  conversadons  were  dur- 
ing the  long  days  and  nights  that  lonely  ark  was  riding  on  the 
deep.  As  it  rose  and  fell  on  the  long- protracted  swell,  mas- 
sive ruins  would  go  thundering  by,  whole  forests  sink  and 
rise  with  the  billows,  while,  ever  and  anon,  an  uptorn  hill,  as, 
borne  along  by  the  resistless  tide,  it  struck  a  buried  mountain, 
would  loom  for  a  moment  like  some  black  monster  ever  the 
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waves,  then  plunge  again  to  the  fathomless  bottom.    Amid 
this  wreck  and  these  sights,  the  ark  sailed  on  in  safety. 

7.  How  of\en,  in  imagination,  have  I  pictured  it  in  the 
deluge  at  midnight !  To  a  spectator  what  an  object  of  in- 
terest it  would  have  been !  Round  the  wide  earth  the  light 
from  its  solitary  window  was  the  only  indication  of  life  that 
remained.  One  moment  it  would  be  seen  far  up  on  the  crest 
of  the  billow,  a  mere  speck  of  flame  amid  the  limitless  dark- 
ness that  environed  it,  and  then  disappear  in  the  gulfs  be- 
low, as  if  extinguished  forever. 

8.  Thus  that  gentle  light  would  sink  and  rise  on  the  breast 
of  the  deluge,  the  last,  the  only  hope  of  the  human  race. 
Helmless,  and  apparently  gnideless,  its  wreck  kerned  inevi- 
table ;  but  the  sea  never  rolled  that  could  extinguish  the  stap- 
like  beam  that  told  where  the  ark  still  floated.  Not  even  the 
strong  wind  that  the  Almighty  sent  over  the  water  to  dry  it 
upt  driving  it  into  billows  that  stormed  the  heavens,  could 
sink  it  Though  it  shook  like  a  reed  in  their  strong  grasp, 
and  floundered  through  the  deep  gulfs,  it  passed^nerringly 
on  to  the  summit  of  that  mountain  on  which  it  was  to  rest, 
and  at  length  struck  ground,  and  ceased  its  turbulent  motion. 

-  9.  Noah  waited  a  week,  and  then  sent  forth  a  raven  to  ex- 
plore the  deep.  Though  the  waters  still  swept  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  the  myriad  carcasses  that  floated  on  the 
surface  furnished  both  food  and  resting-place,  and  he  returned 
no  more.  He  then  sent  forth  k  dove.  It  darted  away  from 
the  place  of  its  long  confinement,  and  sped  on  rapid  wing 
over  the  flood,  now  turning  this  way  and  now  that,  looking 
in  vain  with  its  gentle  eye  for  the  green  earth,  and  at  last 
turned  back  towards  the  ark  of  rest.  The  tap  of  its  snowy 
wing  was  heard  on  the  window,  and  the 'patriarch  reached 
forth  his  hand  and  took  it  in.  The  fierce  pantings  of  its 
mottled  breast,  and  its  drooping  pinions,  told  too  well  that 
the  earth  gave  no  place  of  repose.  But  the  second  time  it 
was  sent  abroad,  it  returned  with  an  olive  leaf  in  its  mouth, 
showing  that  the  earth  had  risen  from  its  burial,  and  was 
sprouting  again,  and  clothing  itself  in  verdure. 
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10.  Then  the  patriarch  went  forth  with  his  family,  and 
stood  on  Mount  Ararat ;  and  lo,'  the  earth  was  at  his  feet  — 
but  how  changed !  Cut  into  gorges,  which  showed  where  the 
strong  currents  swept,  and  piled  into  ridges,  it  bore  in  every 
part  marks  of  the  power  that  had  ravaged  it 

11.  Noah  and  his  family  were  alone  in  the  world,  and  he 
built  an  altar  there  on  the  top  of  the  solitary  mountain,  and 
lifted  his  voice  in  prayer,  and  the  Almighty  talked  with  him 
as  "  friend  talketh  with  friend,"  bidding  him  go  forth  and  oc- 
cupy the  earth.  And  as  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice  rose  from 
the  mountain  top,  bearing  the  patriarch^s  prayer  heavenward, 
the  promise  was  given  that  the  earth  should  never  again  be 
swept  by  a  deluge  ;  and  lo,  God's  signet  ring  appeared  in  the 
clouds,  arching  the  man  of  God  —  a  warrant  that  the  cove- 
nant should  never  be  broken. 

12.  Baptized  by  the  flood  —  consecrated  by  the  altar  — 
illumined  by  the  first  fresh  rainbow,  Ararat  stood  a  sacred 
mountain  on  the  earths  —  J.  T.  Headley. 


No.  26.     The  Spirit  of  Poetry. 

'Tis  not  the  chime  and  flow  of  words,  that  move 

In  measured  file,  and  metrical  array ; 

'Tis  not  the  union  of  returning  sounds. 

Nor  all  the  pleasing  artifice  of  rhyme, 

And  quantity,  and  accent,  that  can  give 

This  all-pervading  spirit  to  the  ear,  ♦ 

Or  blend  it  with  the  movings  of  the  soul. 

'Tis  not  the  noisy  babbler,  who  displays, 

In  studied  phrase,  and  ornate  epithet. 

And  rounded  period,  poor  and  vapid  thoughts, 

Which  peep  from  out  the  cumbrous  ornaments 

That  overload  their  littleness.     Its  words 

Are  few5  but  deep  and  solemn ;  and  they  break 
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Fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling,  and  are  full 
Of  "aH  that  passion,  which,  on  Carmel,  fired 
'     The  holy  prophet,  when  his  lips  were  coals, 
His  language  winged  with  terror,  as  when  bolts 
jLieap  from  the  brooding  tempest,  armed  with  wrath, 
Commissioned  to  affright  us,  and  destroy. 

2.  Passion,  when  deep,  is  still ;  the  glaring  eye, 
That  reads  its  enemy  with  glance  of  fire ; 
The  lip,  that  curls  and  writhes  in  bitterness ; 
The  brow  contracted,  till  its  wrinkles  hide 

The  keen,  fixed  orbs  that  bum  and  flash. below  ; 

The  hand  firm  clinched,  and  quivering,  and  the  foot 

Planted  in  attitude  to  spring,  and  dart 

In  vengeance,  —  are  the  language  it  employs. 

So  the  poetic  feeling  needs  no  words 

To  give  it  utterance  ;  but  it  swells,  and  glows. 

And  revels  in  the  ecstasies  of  soul. 

And  sits  at  banquet  with  celestial  forms,. 

The  beings  of  its  own  creation,  fair 

And  lovely  as  e'er  haunted  wood  and  wave, 

When  earth  was  peopled,  in  its  solitudes. 

With  nymph  and  naiad.     .     .     • 

3.  Its  spirit  is  the  breath  of  Nature,  blown 
Over  the  sleeping  forms  of  clay,  who  else 
Doze  on  throygh  life  in  blank  stupidity. 
Till  by  its  blast,  as  by  a  touch  of  fire, 
They  rouse  to  lofty  purpose,  and  send  out, 
In  deeds  of  energy,  the  rage  within. 

Its  seat  is  deeper  in  the  savage  breast 
Than  in  the  man  of  cities ;  in  the  child 
Than  in  maturer  bosoms.    Art  may  prune 
Its  rank  and  wild  luxuriance,  and  may  train 
Its  strong  outbreakings  and  its  vehement  gusts 
To  soft  refinement  and  amenity ; 
But  all  its  energy  has  vanished,  all 
14 
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Its  maddening  and  Dommanding  sphrit  gone, 
And  all  its  tender  touches,  and  its  tones 
Of  soul-dissolving  pathos,  lost  and  hid 
Among  the  measured  notes,  fhat  move  as  dead 
And  heartless  as  the  puppets  :in  a  show.  , 

4.  Well  I  remember,  in  my  boyish  days, 

How  deep  the  feeling,  when  my  eye  looked  forth 

On  Nature,  in  her  loveliness  and  storms ; 

How  my  heart  gladdened,  as  the  light  of  spring 

Came  from  the  sun,  with  zephyrs,  and  with  showers^ 

Waking  tl>e  earth  to  beauty,  and  the  woods 

To  music,  and  the  atmosphere  to  blow 

Sweetly  and  calmly,  with  its  breath  of  balm. 

O,  how  I  gazed  upon  the  dazzling  blue 

Of  summer's  heaven  of  glory,  and  the  waves. 

That  rolled,  in  bending  gold,  o'*er  hill  and  plain  I 

And  on  the  tempest  when  it  issued  forth. 

In  folds  of  blackness,  from  the  northern  sky, 

And  stood  above  the  mountains,  silent,  dark, 

Frowning,  and  terrible  ;  then  sent  abroad 

The  lightning,  as  its  herald,  and  the  peal, 

That  rolled  in  deep,  deep  voUejrs  round  the  hills, 

The  warning  of  its  coming,  and  the  sound 

That  ushered  in  its  elemental  war ! 

And  O,  I  stood,  in  breathless  longing  fixed. 

Trembling,  and  yet  not  fearful,  as  the  clouds 

Heaved  their  dark  billows  on  the  roaring  winds, 

That  sent,  from  mountain  top  and  bending  wood, 

A  long,  hoarse  murmur,  like  the  rush  of  waves 

That  burst,  in  foam  and  fury,  on  the  shore. 

Nor  less  the  swelling  of  my  heart,  when  high 

Rose  the  bl(ie  arch  of  autumn,  cloudless,  pure 

As  Nature,  at  her  dawning,  when  she  sprang 

Fresh  from  the  hand  that  wrought  her;  wliere  the  eye 

Caught  not  a  speck  upon  the  soft  serene. 

To  stain  its  deep  cerulean,  but  the  cloud, 
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That  floated,  like  a  lonely  spirit,  there. 
White  as  the  snow  of  Zembia,  or  the  foam 
That  on  the  mid  sea  toss&s,  cinctured  round. 
In  easy  undulations,  with  a  belt 
Wo!yen  of  bright  ApolIo^s  golden  hair.     * 

&  These  I  hare  seen, 

And  felt  to  madness  ;  Jbut  my  inil  heart  gave 
No  utterance  to  the  ineffable  within* 
Words  "were  too  weak  ;  they  were  unknown  ;  but  still 
The  feeling  was  most  poignant :  it  has  gone  ; 
And  ail  the  deepest  flow  of  sounds,  that  e'er 
Poured,  in  a  torrent  fullness,  from  the  tongue 
Rich  with  the  wealth  of  ancient  bards,  and  stored 
With  all  the  patrjaichs  of  British  song 
Hallowed  and  rendered  glorious,  can  not  tell 
Tho^e.  feelings j  which  have  died,  to  live  no  more» 

Jam£s  G.  Pebciyal. 


No.  27..    Btmker  MU  Monument. 

1.  We  know  that  the  record  of  illuatrious  actions  is  moat 
safely  deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind* 
We  know  that,  if  we  could  cause  this,  structure  to  ascena. 
not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies^  but  till  it  pierced  them,  ' « 
broad  surface  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that,  which,  '  a, 
an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  which  EUstory  charges  herself  with  making  known 
to  all  future  times.  We  know  that  no  inscription,  on  entab- 
latures less  broad  than  the  earth  itself,  can  carry  informa- 
tion of  the  events  we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already 
gone;  and  that  no  structure,  which  shall  not  outlive  the  dura- 
tion of  letters  and  knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the 
memorial; 
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2.  But  our  object  is,  by  tbis  edifice,  to  show  our  deep  sense 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  by  presenting  this^work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye, 
to  keep  alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  similar  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  Human  beings  are 
composed  not  of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and 
sentiment ;  and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of,  giving  right  direction  to 
sentiments,  and  opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the 
heart 

3.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate 
national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit. 
It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the 
spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of 
peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of  our 
conviction  of  the  unmeasured  benefit  which  has  been  con- 
ferred on  our  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which  have 
been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  general  interests 
of  mankind. 

4.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  be 
forever  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish  that  who- 
soever, in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eyes  hither,  may 
behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished  where  the  first 
great  battle  of  the  revolution  was  fought.  We  wish  that  this 
structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
that  event  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We  wish  that  in- 
fancy may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal 
lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be 
solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We  wish 
that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud  in  the  midst  of  its 
toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they 
come  upon  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  on  us  also, 
despondmg  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hither,  and  be 
assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand 
strong.. 

5.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  towards  heaVen  among 
th«  pointfid  spires  of  so  manv  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may 
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contribute  also  to  produce  m  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of 
dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last 
object  on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and 
the  first  to  gladden  him  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something 
which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  glory  of  his  country. 
Let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  ear- 
liest light  of  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play 
upon  its  summit  -*—  Webster. 


No.  28.     Tlie  Puritans. 

1.  The  Puritans  were  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men, 
perhaps,  that  the  world  has  ever  produced.  They  who 
roused  the  people  to  resistance ;  who  directed  their  measures 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years ;  who  formed,  out 
of  the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen;  who  trampled  down  king,  churchy 
and  aristocracy;  who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic 
sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible 
to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  —  were  no  vulgar 
fanatics. 

2.  They  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar 
character  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings 
and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in 
general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  as- 
cribed every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose 
power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was 
too  minute. 

3.  To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  wa9  with 
them  the  great  end  of  existence.  Instead  of  catching  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they 
aspired  to  gaze  full  on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  com- 
mune with  him  face  to  face. .  Hence  originated  their  con- 
tempt for  terrestrial  distinctions. 

14* 
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,  4.  The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  meanest  of 
mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  compared  with  the  bound- 
less interval  which  separated  the  whole  race  from  Him  6n 
whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recog- 
nized no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favor ;  and,  confident  of 
that  favor,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the 
dignities  of  the  world. 

5.  If  they  were  unacquainfbd  with  the  works  of  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds, 
they  felt  assured  that  they  were  recorded  in  the  book  of 
life.  If  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge 
over  them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands, 
their  diadems  crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away. 

6.  On  the  rich  and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests, 
they  looked  down  with  contempt ;  for  they  esteemed  them- 
selves rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a 
more  sublime  language ;  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier 
creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand. 
The  very  meanest  of  them  was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mys- 
terious and  terrible  importance  belonged ;  on  whose  slightest 
action  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with  anxious 
interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth 
were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  when 
heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed  away.  Events  which 
short-sighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly  causes  had  been 
ordained  on  his  account. 

7.  For  his  sake  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  de- 
cayed. For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will 
by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet. 
He  had  been  rescued  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp 
of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of 
no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It 
was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the  rocks 
had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all  nature  had 
shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  h'?r  expiring  God. 
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8*  Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men  — 
the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion  ;  the 
other  proud,  calm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  him- 
self in  the  dust  before  his  Maker,  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  retirement,  he  prayed 
with  convulsions,  and  groans,  and  tears.  He  was  half  mad- 
dened by  glorious  or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres 
of  angels,  or  the  tempting  whispers  of  fiends.  He  caught  a 
gleam  of  the  beatific  vision,  or  woke  screaming  from  dreams 
of  everlasting  fire. 

9.  Like  Vane,  he  thought  himself  intrusted  with  the  scep- 
tre of  the  millennial  year.  Like  Fleetwood,  he  cried,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  God  had  hid  his  face  from .  him. 
But,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his 
sword  for  war,  these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  had 
left  no  perceptible  trace  behind  them.  People  who  saw 
nothing  of  the  Puritans  but  their  uncouth  visages,  and  heard 
nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and  their  hymns,  might 
laugh  at  them.  But  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who 
encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the  field 
of  battle. 

10.  The  Puritans  brought  to  civil  and  military  afiairs  a 
coolness  of  judgment  and  an  immutability  of  purpose  which 
some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with  their  religious 
zeal,  but  which  were,  in  fact,  the  necessary  effects  of  it. 
The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  made  them 
tranquil  on  every  other.  One  overpowering  sentiment  bad- 
subjected  to  itself  pity  and  hatred,  ambition  and  fear.  Death 
had  lost  its  terrors,  and  pleasure  its  charms.  They  had  their 
smiles  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their  sorrows,  but 
not  for  the  things  of  this  world.  Enthusiasm  had  made  them 
stoics,  had  cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  raised  them  above  the  influence  of  danger 
and  of  corruption.  It  sometimes  might  lead  them  to  pursue 
unwise  ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise  means.  They  went 
through  the  world  like  the  iron  man  with  his  flail,  crushing 
and  trampling  down  oppressors ;  mingling  with  human  beings, 
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but  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities ;  insensi- 
ble to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain;  not  to  be  pierced  by 
any  weapon,  not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

11.  Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the 
Puritans.  We  perceive  the  absurdity  of  their  manners  ;  we. 
dislike  the  gloom  of  their  domestic  habits  ;  we  acknowledge 
that  the  tone  of  their  minds,  was  often  injured  by  straining 
after  things  too  high  for  mortal  reach ;  and  we  know  that, 
espousing  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  because  it  was  the 
cause  of  religion,  they  too  often  fell  into  the  vices  of  intoler- 
ance and  extravagant  austerity.  Yet,  when  all  circumstances 
are  taken  into  consideration,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
them  a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest,  and  a  useful  body.  We  re- 
gret that  they,  to  whose  courage  and  talents  mankind  has 
owed  inestimable  obligations,  had  not  the  lo^  elegance 
which  distinguished  some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  L,  or 
the  easy  good  breeding  for  which  the  court  of  Charles  IL 
was  celebrated.  But  if  we  must  make  our  choice,  we  shall, 
like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the  specious  caskets 
which  contain  only  the  death's  head'  and  the  fool's  head, 
and  fix  our  choice  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  con- 
ceals the  treasure.  —  Macaulat. 


No.  29.     Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard, 

[Thomas  Gkay  (1716-1771)  is  generally  ranked  at  the  head  of  Eng- 
lish lyric  poets.  His  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Chnrchyardi  his  Ode 
to  Adrersity,  and  his  Ode  to  Eton  College,  are  all  classicid  perform- 
ances.   The  first  is  given  entire.] 

1 .  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
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2.  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  ;  — 

3.  Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

4.  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

5.  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed. 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

6.  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn. 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

7.  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  a-field  I 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  ! 

8.  Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

9.  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  ilmt  wealtn  e'er  gave, 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour  : 

tKa  pckiko  ojf  f^iojry  lAad  hut  to  the  grave. 
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10*  Nor  you,  ye  protid,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  Memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long^-drawn  aisle  aud  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note;  of  praise. 

11.  Can  storied  um  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  Death  ? 


12.  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial-  filire  ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  smrayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre* 

13.  But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample,  pagey 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 
And  fijoze  the  genial:  current  of  the  aouL 

14.  Full  many  &  gem,  of  purest  ray  serenei 

The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born:  to  blush  umaeenv 
And  waste  its  sweetaess  on  thediesert  ain. 

15.  Some  village  Hampden^  that,  with  dauntless  breast. 

The  little  tyrsmt  of  his  fields  withatxx>d;; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest^ 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's,  blood. 

16.  Th'  applause  of  list^iing  senates  to  command^ 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a:  smiling  land. 

And:  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes,  — 

17.  Their  lot  forbade  :  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  vinues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And,  shut  the  urates  of  m«n^  an,  mnnkinH  •  — 
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18.  The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  Truth  to  hide. 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  ^ame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

19.  Far  from  the  madding  crowd^s  ignoble  strifb 

tTheir  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool^- sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

2Kk  Yet  e^en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
Some  fmil  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
.    With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  scul|»tiire  decked. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

21.  Their  name,  their  year^,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply.; 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

22.  For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

23.  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
^£'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

24.  For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonored  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate, 
Tf  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate,  — 

25.  Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"Oft  have  we  seen  him,  fit  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  l^W^* 
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26.  "  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old,  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch,** 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

27.  "  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling,  as  in  scorn. 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove  ; 
Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn^ 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love* 

28.  ^'  One  mom  I  missed  him  on  th'  accustomed  bill. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree  ; 
Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he. 

29.  "  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  churchway  path  we  saw  him 
borne : 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thoyn." 

THE   EPITAPH. 

30.  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 

A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 
Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

31.  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere  ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  Misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear. 

He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  he  wished)  a 
friend. 

32.  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode  — 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose)  — 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 
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No.  30.     Moral  Greatness  and  Beauty  superior  to 
that  which  is  materiaL 

LooE,  then,  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

or  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  through  the  void  immense  ; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  CsBsar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots,  and,  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country,  hail ! 

For  lo,  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  free  !     Is  aught  so  fair 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring. 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper,  or  the  morn, 

In  nature^s  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship  ?  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes, 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  Peace,  with  ever-blooming  olive,  crowns        * 

The  gate  ;  where  Honor's  liberal  hands  effuse 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  ? 

Akensisb. 
15 
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No.  31.     Westminster  Abbey. 

1.  On  one  of  those  sober  and  rather  melanchc5y  days,  in 
the  latter  part  of  autumn,  when  the  shadows  of  morning  and 
evening  almost  mingle  together,  and  throw  a  gloom  over 
the  decline  of  the  year,  I  passed  several  hours  in  rambling 
about  Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  something  congenial 
to  the  season  in  the  mournful  magnificence  of  the  old  pile ; 
and,  as  I  passed  its  threshold,  I  seemed  like  stepping  back  into 
the  regions  of  antiquity,  and  losing  myself  among  the  shades 
of  former  ages. 

2.  I  entered  from  the  inner  court  of  Westminster  School, 
through  a  long,  low,  vaulted  passage,  that  had  an  almost 
subterranean  look,  being  dimly  lighted  in  one  part  by  circu- 
lar perforations  in  the  massive  walls.  Through  this  dark 
avenue  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  cloisters,  with  the  figure 
of  an  old  verger,  in  his  black  gown,  moving  along  their 
shadowy  vaults,  and  seeming  like  a  spectre  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  tombs.  The  approach  to  the  abbey  through 
these  gloomy,  monastic  remains  prepares  the  mind  for  its 
solemn  contemplation.  The  cloisters  still  retain  something 
of  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  former  days.  The  gray  walls 
are  discolored  by  damps,  and  crumbling  with  age  ;  a  coat  of 
Ijoary  moss  has  gathered  over  the  inscriptions  of  the  mural  ^ 
monuments,  and  obscured  the  death  heads,  and  other  funereal 
emblems.  The  sharp  touches  of  the  chisel  are  gone  from 
the  rich  tracery  of  the  arches ;  the  roses  which  adorned  the 
keystones  have  lost  their  leafy  beauty ;  every  thing  bears 
marks  of  the  gradual  dilapidations  of  time,  which  yet  has 
something  touching  and  pleasing  in  its  very  decay. 

3.  The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow,  autumnal  ray  into 
the  square  of  the  cloisters,  beaming  upon  a  scanty  plot  of 
grass  in  the  centre,  and  lighting  up  an  angle  of  the  vau  ted 
passage  with  a  kind  of  dusky  splendor.  From  between  the 
arcades,  the  eye  glanced  up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky  or  a  passing 
cloud,  and  beheld  the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  abbey,  tower- 
ing into  the  azure  heaven. 
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4.  As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  coDtemplating  this 
mingled  picture  of  ruin  and  decay,  and  sometimes  endeavor- 
ing to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  which 
formed  the  pavement  beneath  my  feet,  my  eye  was  attracted 
to  three  figures,  rudely  carved  in  relief,  but  nearly  worn 
away  by  the  footsteps  of  many  generations.  They  were  the 
effigies  of  three  of  the  early  abbots ;  the  epitaphs  were  entire- 
ly effaced  ;  the  names  alone  remained,  having,  no  doubt,  been 
renewed  in  later  times.  I  remained  some  little  while,  musing 
over  these  casual  relics  of  antiquity,  thus  left  like  wrecks 
upon  thi^  distant  shore  of  time,  telling  no  tale  h\ti  that  such 
beings  had  been  and  had  perished ;  teaching  no  moral  but 
the  futility  of  that  pride  which  hopes  still  to  exact  homage  in 
its  ashes,  and  to  live  in  an  inscription.  A  little  longer,  and 
even  these  faint  records  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  monu- 
ment will  cease  to  be  a  «nemorial. 

5.  Whilst  I  was  yet  looking  down  upon  these  gravestones, 
I  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  clock,  reverberating 
from  buttress  to  buttress,  and  echoing  among  the  cloistei's. 
It  is  almost  startling  to  hear  this  warning  of  departed  time 
sounding  among  the  tombs,  and  telling  the  lapse  of  the  hour, 
which,  like  a  billow,  has  rolled  us  onward  towards  the  grave. 
I  pursued  my  walk  to  an  arched  door  opening  to  the  interior 
of  the  abbey.  On  entering  here,  the  magnitude  of  the  build- 
ing breaks  fully  upon  the  mind,  contrasted  with  the  vaults  of 
the  cloisters.  The  eyes  gaze  with  wonder  at  clustered  col- 
umns of  gigantic  dimensions,  with  arches  springing  from  them 
to  such  an  amazing  height,  and  man  wandering  about  their 
bases,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  his  own 
handiwork.  The  spaciousness  and  gloom  of  this  vast  edifice 
produce  a  profound  and  mysterious  awe.  We  step  cautiously 
And  softly  about,  as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the  hallowed  si- 
lence of  the  tomb,  while  every  footfall  whispers  along  the 
walls,  and  chatters  among  the  sepulchres,  making  us  more 
sensible  of  the  quiet  we  have  interrupted. 

6.  It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  the  place  presses 
down  upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into  noiseless 
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reverence.  We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded  by  the  congre- 
gated bones  of  the  great  men  of  past  times,  who  have  filled 
history  with  their  deeds,  and  the  earth  with  their  renown. 

7.  And  yet  it  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man ambition,  to  see  how  they  are  crowded  together  and 
jostled  in  the  dust ;  what  parsimony  is  observed  in  doling  out 
a  scanty  nook,  a  gloomy  comer,  a  little  portion  of  earth,  to 
those  whom,  when  alive,  kingdoms  could  not  satisfy  ;  and  how 
many  shapes,  and  forms,  and  artifices  are  devised  to  catch 
the  casual  notice  of  the  passenger,  and  save  from  foi^etful- 
ness,  for  a  few  short  years,  a  name  which  once  aspired  to 
occupy  ages  of  the  world's  thought  and  admiration.       v. 

8.  I  passed  some  time  in  Poet's  Comer,  which  occupies 
an  end  of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of  the  abbey. 
The  monuments  are  generally  simple ;  for  the  lives  of  litera- 
ry men  afford  no  striking  themes  fbr  the  sculptor.  Shak- 
speare  and  Addison  have  statues  erected  to  their  memories ; 
but  the  greater  part  have  busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes 
mere  inscriptions.  Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  these 
memorials,  I  have  always  observed  that  the  visitors  to  the 
abbey  remained  longest  about  them.  A  kinder  and  fonder 
feeling  takes  place  of  that  cold  curiosity  or  vague  admiration 
with  which  they  gaze  on  the  splendid  monuments  of  the  great 
and  the  heroic.  They  linger  about  these  as  about  the  tombs 
of  friends  and  companions  ;  for  indeed  there  is  something  of 
companionship  between  the  author  and  the  reader.  Other 
men  are  known  to  posterity  only  through  the  medium  of  his- 
tory, which  is  continually  growing  faint  and  obscure :  but 
the  intercourse  between  the  author  and  his  fellow- men  is 
ever  new,  active,  and  immediate.  He  has  lived  for  them 
more  than  for  himself;  he  has  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoy- 
ments, and  shut  himself  up  from  the  delights  of  social  life, 
that  he  might  the  more  intimately  commune  with  distant 
minds  and  distant  ages.  Well  may  the  world  cherish  his 
renown  ;  for  it  has  been  purchased,  not  by  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood,  but  by  the  diligent  dispensation  of  pleasure.  Well 
may  posterity  be  grateful  to  his  memory ;  for  he  has  left  it 
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an  inhentaace,  not  of  empty  names  and  sounding  actions, 
but  whole  treasures  of  wisdom,  bright  gems  of  thought,  and 
golden  veins  of  language.     ^ 

9.  From  Poet's  Corner  I  continued  my  stroll  towards  that 
part  of  the  abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 
I  wandered  among  what  once  were  chapels,  but  which  are 
now  occupied  by  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  great. 
At  every  turn  I  met  with  some  illustrious  name,  or  the  cog- 
nizance of  some  powerful  house  renowned  in  history.  As 
the  eye  darts  into  these  dusky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches 

-  glimpses  of  quaint  effigies ;  some  kneeling  in  niches,  as  if  in 
devotion ;  others  stretched  upon  the  tombs,  with  hands  pious- 
ly pressed  together ;  warriors  in  armor,  as  if  reposing  after 
battle  ;  prelates  with  crosiers  and  mitres ;  and  nobles  in  robes 
and  cpronets,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  state.  In  glancing  over 
this  scene,  so  strangely,  populous,  yet  where  every  form  is  so 
still  and  silent,  it  seems  almost  as  if  we  were  treading  a 
mansion  of  that  fabled  city,  where  every  being  had  been  sud- 
denly transmuted  into  stone. 

10.  I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  the  effi- 
gy of  a  knight  in  complete  armor.  A  large  buckler  was  on 
one  arm ;  the  hands  were  pressed  together  in  supplication 
upon  the  breast ;  the  face  was  almost  covered  by  the  morion ; 
the  legs  were  crossed,  in  token  of  the  warrior's  having  been 
engaged  in  the  holy  war.  It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader ;  of 
one  of  those  military  enthusiasts,  who  so  strangely  mingled 
religion  and  romance,  and  whose  exploits  form  the  connect- 
ing link  between  fact  and  fiction ;  between  the  history  and 
the  fairy  tale.  There  is  something  extremely  picturesque  in 
the  tombs  of  these  adventurers,  decorated  as  they  are  with 
rude  armorial  bearings  and  Gothic  sculpture.  They  comport 
with  the  antiquated  chapels  in  which  they  are  generally 
found  ;  and  in  considering  them,  the  imagination  is  apt  to 
kindle  with  the  legendary  associations,  the  romantic  tictioq, 
the  chivalrous  pomp  and  pageantry,  which  poetry  has  spread 
over  the  wars  for  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  They  are  the 
relics  of  time  utterly  gone  by ;  of  beings  passed  from  recol- 

15* 
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lection ;  of  customs  and  manners  with  wnich  ours  have  no 
affinity.  They  are  like  objects  from  some  strange  and  dis- 
tant land,  of  which  we  have  no  oertain  knowledge,  and  about 
which  all  our  conceptions  are  vague  and  visionary. 

11.  There  is  something  extremely  solemn  and  awful  in 
those  effigies  on- Gothic  tpmbs,  extended  as  if  in  the  sleep  of 
death,  or  in  the  supplication  of  the  dying  hour.  They  have 
an  eifect  infinitely  more  impressive  on  my  feelings  than  the 
fanciful  attitudes,  the  over-wrought  conceits,  and  allegorical 
groups,  which  abound  on  modern  monuments.  I  have  been 
struck,  also,  with  the  superiority  of  many  of  the  old  sepulchral 
inscriptions.  There  was  a  noble  way,  in  former  times,  of 
saying  things  simply,  and  yet  saying  them  proudly  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  an  epitaph  that  breathes  a  loftier  consciousness  of 
family  worth  and  honorable  lineage,  than  one  which  affirms, 
of  a  noble  house,  that  "  all  the  brothers  were  brave,  and  all 
the  sisters  virtuous." 

12.  In  the  opposite  transept  to  Poet*s  Corner  stands  a 
monument  which  is  among  the  most  renowned  achievements 
of  modem  art ;  but  which  to  me  appears  horrible  rather  than 
sublime.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Roubilliac. 
The  bottom  of  the.  monument  is  represented  as  throwing  open 
its  marble  doors,  and  a  sheeted  skeleton  is  starting  forth.  The 
shroud  is  falling  from  his  fleshless  frame  as  he  launches  his 
dart  at  his  victim.  She  is  sinking  into  her  aifrighted  husband's 
arms,  who  strives,  with  vain  and  frantic  effort,  to  avert  the 
blow.  The  whole  is  executed  with  terrible  truth  and  spirit ; 
we  almost  |ancy  we  hear  the  gibbering  yell  of  triumph  burst- 
ing from  the  distended  jaws  of  the  spectre.  But  why  should 
we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with  unnecessary  terrors,  and  to 
spread  horrors  round  the  tomb  of  those  we  love  ?  The  grave 
should  be  surrounded  by  every  thing  that  might  inspire  ten- 
derness and  veneration  for  the  dead,  or  that  might  win  the 
living  to  virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay, 
but  of  sorrow  and  meditation. 

13.  While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults  and  silent 
aisles,  studying  the  records  of  the  dead,  the  sound  of  busy 
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existence  from  without  occasionally  reaches  the  ear — the 
rumbling  of  the  passing  equipage,  the  murmur  of  the  multi- 
tude, or  perhaps  the  light  laugh  of  pleasure.  The  contrast  is 
striking  with  the  deathlike  repose  around ;  and  it  has  a 
strange  effect  upon  the  feelings,  thus  to  hear  the  surges  of 
active  life  hurrying  along,  and  beating  against  the  very  walls 
of  the  sepulchre. 

14.  I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb  to  tomb, 
and  from  chapel  to  chapel.  The  day  was  gradually  wearing 
away;  the  distant  tread  of  loiterers  about  the  abbey  grew 
less  and  less  frequent ;  the  sweet-tongued  bell  was  summon- 
ing to  evening  prayers ;  and  I  saw  at  a  distance  the  choris- 
ters, in  their  white  surplices,  crossing  the  aisle  and  entering 
the  choir.  I  stood  before  the  entrance  to  Henry  Vll.'s 
chapel.  A  flight  of  steps  lead  up  to  it,  through  a  deep  and 
gloomy,  but  magnificent  arch.  Great  gates  of  brass,  richly 
and  delicately  wrought,  turn  heavily  upon  their  hinges,  as  if 
proudly  reluctant  to  admit  the  feet  of  common  mortals  into 
this  most  gorgeous  of  sepulchres. 

15.  On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of 
architecture,  and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured  detail. 
The  very  walls  are  wrought  into  universal  ornament,  in- 
crusted  with  tracery,  and  scooped  into  niches,  crowded  with 
the  statues  of  saints  and  martyrs.  Stone  seems,  by  the  cun- 
ning labor  of  the  chisel,  to  have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  and 
density,  suspended  alofl,  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof 
achieved  with  the  wonderful  jminuteness  and  airy  security  of 
a  cobweb. 

16.  Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lof>y  stalls  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though  with  the 
grotesque  decorations  of  Gothic  architecture.  On  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  stalls  are  affixed  the  helmets  and  crests  of  the 
knights,  with  their  scarfs  and  swords ;  and  above  them  are 
suspended  their  banners,  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings, 
and  contrasting  the  splendor  of  gold,  and  purple,  and  crimson, 
with  the  cold  gray  fretwork  of  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  this 
grand  mausoleum  stands  the  sepulchre  of  its  founder — his 
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I 
e€igyi  with  that  of  his  queen,  extended  on  a  sumptuous  tomb, 
and  the  whole  surrounded   by  a  superbly-wrought  brazen 
railing. 

17.  There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnificence,  this 
strange  mixture  of  tombs  and  trophies,  these  emblems  of 
living  and  aspiring  ambition,  close  beside  mementoes  which 
show  the  dust  and  oblivion  in  which  all  must  sooner  or  later 
terminate.  Nothing  impresses  the  mind  with  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  than  to  tread  the  silent  and  deserted  scene 
of  former  throng  and  pageant.  On  looking  round  on  the 
vacant  stalls  of  the  knights  and  their  esquires,  and  on  the 
rows  of  dusty  but  gorgeous  banners  that  were  once  borne 
before  them,  my  imagination  conjured  up  the  scene  when 
this  hall  was  bright  with  the  valor  and  beauty  of  the  land ; 
glittering  with  the  splendor  of  jewelled  rank  and  military 
array ;  alive  with  the  tread  of  many  feet  and  the  hum  of  an 
admiring  multitude.  All  had  passed  away ;  the  silence  of 
death  had  settled  again  upon  the  place,  interrupted  only  by 
the  casual  chirping  of  birds,  which  had  found  their  way  into 
the  chapel,  and  built  their  nests  among  its  friezes  and  pen- 
dants —  sure  signs  of  solitariness  and  desertion. 

18.  When  I  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners,  they 
were  those  of  men  scattered  far  and  wide  about  the  world ; 
some  tossing  upon  distant  seas ;  some  under  arms  in  distant 
lands ;  some  mingling  in  the  busy  intrigues  of  courts  and 
cabinets ;  all  seeking  to  deserve  one  more  distinction  in  this 
mansion  of  shadowy  honors  —  J;he  melancholy  reward  of  a 
monument. 

19.  Two  small  aisles  on  each  side  of  this  chapel  present  a 
touching  instance  of  the  equality  of  the  grave,  which  bringps 
down  the  oppressor  to  a  level  with  the  oppressed,  and  mingles 
the  dust  of  the  bitterest  enemies  together.  In  one  is  the  sep- 
ulchre of  the  haughty  Elizabeth ;  in  the  other  is  that  of  her 
victim,  the  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in 
the  day  but  some  ejaculation  of  pity  is  uttered  over  the  fate 
of  the  latter,  mingled  with  indignation  at  her  oppressor.  The 
walls  of  Elizabeth's  sepulchre  continually  echo  with  the 
sighs  of  sympathy  heaved  at  the  grave  of  her  rival. 
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20.  A  peculiar  melancholy  reigns  over  the  aisle  where 
Mary  lies  buried.  The  light  struggles  dimly  through  win- 
dows darkened  by  dust.  The  greater  part  of  the  place  is  in 
deep  shadow,  and  the  walls  are  stained  and  tinted  by  time 
and  weather.  A  marble  figure  of  Mary  is  stretched  upon 
the  tomb,  round  which  is  an  iron  railing,  much  corroded, 
bearing  her  national  emblem — the  thistle.  I  was  weary 
with  wandering,  and  sat  down  to  rest  myself  by  the  monu- 
ment, revolving  in  my  mind  the  checkered  and  disastrous 
story  of  poor  Mary. 

21.  The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the 
abbey.  I  could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice 
of  the  priest  repeating  the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  re- 
sponses of  the  choir ;  these  paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was 
hushed.  The  stillness,  the  desertion,  and  obscurity,  that  were 
gradually  prevailing  around,  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn 
interest  to  the  place  ;  — 

"  For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation, 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers, 
No  careful  father's  counsel  —  nothing's  heard, 
For  nothing  is,  hut  all  oblivion, 
Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness." 

22.  Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-laboring  organ  burst 
upon  the  ear,  falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity, 
and  rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  billows  of  sound.  How  well  do 
their  volume  and  grandeur  accord  with  this  mighty  building ! 
With  what  pomp  do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and 
breathe  their  awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of  death, 
and  make  the  silent  sepulchre  vocal !  And  now  they  rise  in 
triumphant  acclamation,  heaving  higher  and  higher  their 
accordant  notes,  and  piling  sound  on  sound.  And  now  they 
pause,  and  the  soft  voices  of  the  choir  break  out  into  sweet 
gushes  of  melody  ;  they  soar  aloft,  and  warble  along  the  roof, 
and  seem  to  play  about  these  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs 
of  heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling 
thunders,  compressing  air  into  music,  and  rolling  it  forth 
upon  the  soul.     What  long-drawn  cadences  !     What  solemn, 
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sweeping  concords!  It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and 
powerful ;  it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very 
walls  ;  the  ear  id  stunned ;  the  senses  are  overwhelmed. 
And  now  it  b  winding  up  in  full  jubilee  ;  it  is  rising  from  the 
earth  to  heaven  ;  the  very  soul  seems  rapt  away,  and  floated 
upwards  on  this  swelling  tide  of  harmony  ! 

23.  I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  revery  which  a 
strain  of  music  is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire ;  the  shadows  of' 
evening  were  gradually  thickening  around  me ;  the  monu- 
ments began  to  cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom ;  and  the  dis- 
tant clock  again  gave  token  of  the  slowly  waning  day. 

24.  I  rose  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey.  As  I  de- 
scended the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  into  the  body  of  the 
building,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  ;  and  I  ascended  the  small  staircase  that  conducts 
to  it,  to  take  from  thence  a  general  survey  of  this  wilderness 
of  tombs.  The  shrine  is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platform, 
and  close  around  it  are  the  sepulchres  of  various  kings  and 
queens.  From  this  eminence  the  eye  looks  down  between 
pillars  and  funeral  trophies  to  the  chapels  and  chambers  be- 
low, crowded  with  tombs,  where  warriors,  prelates,  courtiers, 
and  statesmen,  lie  mouldering  in  their  "beds  of  darkness." 
Close  by  me  stood  the  great  chair  of  coronation,  rudely 
carved  of  oak,  in  the  barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and  Gothic 
yge.  The  scene  seemed  almost  as  if  contrived,  with  theat- 
rical artifice,  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here 
was  a  type  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human  pomp  and 
power ;  here  it  was  literally  but  a  step  from  the  throne  to  the 
sepulchre.  Would  not  one  think  that  these  incongruous  me- 
mentoes had  been  gathered  together  as  a  lesson  to  living 
greatness  ?  to  show  it,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest 
exaltation,  the  neglect  and  dishonor  to  which  it  must  soon 
arrive  —  how  soon  that  crown  which  encircles  its  brow  must 
pass  away,  and  it  must  lie  down  in  the  dust  and  disgraces  of 
the  tomb,  and  be  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of 
the  multitude?  For,  strange  to  tell,  even  the  grave  is  here 
no  longer  a  sanctuary. 
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25.  There  is  a  shocking  levity  in  some  niitures,  which 
leads  them  to  sport  with  awful  and  hallowed  things;  and 
there  are  base  minds,  which  delight  to  revenge  on  the  illus- 
trious dead  the  abject  homage  and  grovelling  servility  which 
they  pay  to  the  living.  The  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
has  been  broken  open,  and  his  remains  despoiled  of  their 
funereal  ornaments;  the  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  the 
hand  of  the  imperious  Elizabeth,  and  the  effigy  of  Hen- 
ry V.  lies  headless.  Not  a  royal  monument  but  bears 
some  proof  how  false  and  fugitive  is  the  homage  of  mankind. 
Some  are  pltindered  ;  some  mutilated  ;  some  covered  with 
ribaldry  and  insult, —  all  more  or  less  outraged  and  dish 
honored ! 

26.  The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly  streaming 
through  the  painted  windows  in  the  high  vaults  above  me ; 
the  lower  parts  of  the  abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the 
obscurity  of  twilight.  The  chapels  and  aisles  grew  darker 
and  darker.  The  effigies  of  the  kings  faded  into  shadows ; 
the  marble  figures  of  the  monuments  assumed  strange  shapes 
in  the  uncertain  light ;  the  evening  breeze  crept  through  the 
aisles  like  the  cold  breath  of  the  grave  ;  and  even  the  distant 
footfall  of  a  verger,  traversing  the  Poet's  Comer,  had  some- 
thing strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound.  I  slowly  retraced  my 
morning^s  walk,  and  as  I  passed  out  at  the  portal  of  the 
cloisters,  the  door,  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me, 
filled  the  whole  building  with  echoes. 

27.  I  endeavored  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my  mind 
of  the  objects  I  had  been  contemplating,  but  found  they  were 
already  fallen  into  indistinctness  and  confusion.  Names,  in- 
scriptions, trophies,  had  all  become  confounded  in  my  recol- 
lection, though  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the 
threshold.  What,  thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepul- 
chres but  a  treasury  of  humiliation  —  a  huge  pile  of  reiterated 
homilies  on  the  emptiness  of  renown,  and  the  certainty  of 
oblivion !  It  is,  indeed,  the  empire  of  Death  —  his  great 
shadowy  palace,  where  he  sits  in  state,  mocking  at  the  relics 
of  human  glory,  and  spreading  dust  and  forgetfulness  on  the 
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monuments  of  princes.     How  idle  a  boast,  aflter  all,  is  the 
immortality  of  a  name ! 

28.  Time  is  ever  silently  turning  over  his  pages  ;  we  are 
too  much  engrossed  by  the  story  of  the  present  to  think  of 
the  characters  and  anecdotes  that  gave  interest  to  the  past ; 
and  each  age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside  to  be  speedily  forgot- 
ten. The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of 
our  recollection,  and  will,  in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  his 
successor  of  to-morrow.  "  Our  fathers,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  ^^  find  their  gmves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly 
tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  survivors."  History 
fades  into  fable  ;  fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and  con- 
troversy ;  the  inscription  moulders  from  the  tablets  ;  the 
statue  falls  from  the  pedestal.  Columns,  arches,  pyramids, 
what  are^they  but  heaps  of  sand  .^  and  their  epitaphs,  but 
characters  written  in  the  dust  ?  What  is  the  security  of  a 
tomb,  or  the  perpetuity  of  an  embalmment  ?  The  remains 
of  Alexander  the  Great  have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  and 
his  empty  sarcophagus  is  now  the  mere  curiosity  of  a  mu- 
seum. "  The  Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time 
hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth ;  Mizraim  cures  wounds, 
and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams."  • 

29.  What,  then,  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers 
above  me  from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  ? 
The  time  must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults,  which  now  spring 
so  loftily,  shall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the  feet ;  when,  in- 
stead of  the  sound  of  melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall 
whistle  through  the  broken  arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the 
shattered  tower ;  when  the  gairish  sunbeam  shall  break  into 
these  gloomy  mansions  of  death,  and  the  ivy  twine  round 
the  fallen  column  ;  and  the  foxglove  hang  its  blossoms  about 
the  nameless  urn,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead.  Thus  man 
passes  away ;  his  name  perishes  from  record  and  recollec- 
tion ;  his  history  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  his  very  monu- 
ment becomes  a  ruin.  —  W.  Irving. 

♦  Sir  T.  Brown. 
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No.  32.     Christmas. 


1.  It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement,  derived  from  days  of 
yore,  that  this  festival  whidh  commemorates  the  announce- 
ment of  the  religion  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  made  the 
season  for  gathering  together  of  family  connections,  and  draw- 
ing closer  again  those  bands  of  kindred  hearts,  which  the 
cares,* and  pleasures,  and  sorrows  of  the  world  are  continually 
operating  to  cast  loose ;  of  calling  back  the  children  of  a  family, 
who  have  launched  forth  in  life,  and  wandered  widely  asun- 
der, once  more  to  assemble  about  the  paternal  hearth,  that 
rallying-place  of  the  affections,  there  to  grow  young  and 
loving  again  among  the  endearing  mementoes  of  childhood. 

2.  There  is  something  in  the  very  season  of  the  year  that 
gives  a  charm  to  the  festivity  of  Christmas.  At  other  times 
we  derive  a  great  portion  of  our  pleasures  from  the  mere 
beauties  of  nature.  Our  feelings  sally  forth  and  dissipate 
themselves  over  the  sunny  landscape,  and  we  "  live  abroad 
and  every  where."  The  song  of  the  bird,  the  murmur  of 
the  stream,  the  breathing  fragrance  of  spring,  the  soft  volup- 
tuousness of  summer,  the  golden  pomp  of  autumn,  earth 
with  its  mantle  of  refreshing  green,  and  heaven  with  its  deep 
delicious  blue  and  its  cloudy  magnificence,  —  all  fill  us  with 
mute  but  exquisite  delight,  and  we  revel  in  the  luxury  of 
mere  sensation.  But  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  Nature 
lies  despoiled  of  every  charm,  and  wrapped  in  her  shroud  of 
sheeted  snow,  we  turn  for  our  gratifications  to  moral  sources. 
The  dreariness  and  desolation  of  the  landscape,  the  short, 
gloomy  days  and  darksome  nights,  while  they  circumscribe 
our  wanderings,  shut  in  our  feelings  also  from  rambling 
abroad,  and  make  us  more  keenly  disposed  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  social  circle.  Our  thoughts  are  more  concentrated,  our 
friendly  sympathies  more  aroused.  We  feel  more  sensibly 
the  charm  of  each  other's  society,  and  are  brought  more 
closely  together  by  dependence  on  each  other  for  enjoyment. 
Heart  calleth  unto  heart;  and  we  draw  our  pleasures  from 
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the  deep  wells  of  loving  kindness,  which  lie  in  the  quiet  re- 
cesses of  our  hosoms,  and  which,  when  resorted  to,  furnish 
forth  the  pure  element  of  domestic  felicity. 

3.  The  pitchy  gloom  without  makes  the  heart  dilate  on 
entering  the  room  filled  with  the  glow  and  warmth  of  the 
evening  fire.  The  ruddy  blaze  diffuses  an  artificial  summer 
and  sunshine  through  the  room,  and  lights  up  each  counte- 
nance in  a  kindlier  welcome.  Wheiie  does  the  honest  &ce 
of  hospitality  expand  into  a  broader  and  more  cordial  smile 
—  where  is  the  shy  glance  of  love  more  sweetly  eloquent — 
than  by  the  winter  fireside  ?  and  as  the  hollow  blast  of  win- 
try wind  rushes  through  the  hall,  claps  the  distant  door, 
whistles  about  the  casement,  and  rumbles  down  the  chimney, 
what  can  be  more  grateful  than  that  feeling  of  sober  and 
sheltered  security  with  which  we  look  round  upon  the  com- 
fortable chamber  and  the  scene  of  domestic  hilarity  ^ 

4.  Amidst  the  general  call  to  happiness,  the  bustle  of  the 
spirits,  and  stir  of  the  affections,  which  prevail  at  this  period, 
what  bosom  can  remain  insensible  ?  It  is,  indeed,  the  sd^son 
of  regenerated  feeling — the  season  for  kindling,  not  mereiy 
the  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall,  but  the  genial  flame  of 
charity  in  the  heart. 

5.  The  scene  of  e8u*ly  love  again  rises  green  to  memory 
beyond  the  sterile  waste  of  years ;  and  the  idea  of  home, 
fraught  with  the  fragrance  of  home-dwelling  joys,  reanimates 
the  drooping  spirit,  as  the  Arabian  breeze  will  sometimes 
waft  the  freshness  of  the  distant  fields  to  the  weary  pilgrim 
of  the  desert  —  W.  lBTiii0. 


No.  33.    Death. 

1.  The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is  there 
that  the  divine  passion  of  the  soul  manifests  its  superiority 
to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mere  animal  attachment.    The 
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latter  most  be  continually  refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the 
presence  of  its  object;  but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the 
soul  can  live  on  long  remembrance.  The  mere  inclinations 
of  sense  languish  and  decline  with  the  charms  which  excited 
them,  and  turn  with  shuddering  disgust  from  the  dismal  pie- 
cincts  of  the  tomb ;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  afiec- 
tion  rises,  purified  from  every  sensual  desire,  and  returns, 
like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart  of  the 
survivor. 

2.  The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which 
we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to 
heal— *  every  other  affliction  to- forget;  but  this  wound  we 
consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open  —  this  afAiction  we  cherish 
and  brood  over  in  solitude.  Where  is  the  mother  who  would 
willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from 
her  arms,  though  ev<0ry  recollection  is  a  pang  ?  Where  m 
the  child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of  par- 
ents, though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament  ^  Who,  even  ia 
^  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over  whom  he 
mourns  ?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is  closing  upon  the 
remains  of  her  he  most  loved,  -«-  when  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it 
were,  cruised  in  the  closing  of  its  portal,  —  would  accept  of 
consolation  that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ?  No ;  the 
k>ve  which  siHvives  the  tomb  is  one  c^  the  noblest  attributes 
of  the  soul. 

3.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights ;  and  when 
the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  geiUle  tear 
of  recollection,-*- when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulsive 
agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved  is 
softened  away  into  peni^ve  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in 
the  days  of  its  loveliness,  —  who  would  root  out  such  a  sor- 
row from  the  heart?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a 
passing  cloud  over  the  bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a 
deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet  who  would  ex- 
change it,  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of 
revelry  ?  No ;  there  is  a  voice  from  die  tomb  sweeter  than 
song.    There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  tufo 
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even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.  O  the  grave  !  —  the 
gravel  It  buries  every  error,  covers  every  defect,  extin- 
guishes every  resentment !  From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections^  Who  can 
look  down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a 
compunctious  throb,  that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with 
the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before  him  ? 

4.  But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved  —  what  a  place  for 
meditation  !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the 
whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  en- 
dearments lavished  upon  us  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily 
intercourse- of  intimacy  ;  there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the 
tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene 
— the  bed  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs,  its  noiseless 
attendance,  its  mute,  watchful  assiduities  ;  the  last  testi- 
monies of  expiring  love  ;  the  feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling  — 
O,  how  thrilling !  —  pressure  of  the  hand ;  the  faint,  fal- 
tering accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance 
of  affection ;  the  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turning 
upon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence ! 

5.  Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditate ! 
There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past 
benefit  unrequited,  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of 
that  departed  being,  who  can  never  —  never  —  never  return 
to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition ! 

6.  If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the 
soul,  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow,  of  an  affectionate 
parent ;  if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast  ever  caused  the 
fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth ;  if  thou  art 
a  friend,  and  hast  ever  wronged,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed, 
the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee;  if  thou  art  a 
lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true 
heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy  feet,  —  then 
be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word,  and 
every  ungentle  action  will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy 
memory,  and  knocking  dolefully  at  thy  soul ;    then  be  sure 
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that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave, 
and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear  •— 
more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

7.  Then  ni^eave  thy  cbaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  about  the  grave ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if 
thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret; 
but  take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  afflic- 
tion over  the  dead,  and  henceforth  be  m(Nre  faithful  and  afieo- 
tionate  in  the  dischaige  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 

W.  Irving. 


No.  34.     Cato  on  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL 

It  must  be  so  —  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well ! 
£lse  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
Of  falling  into  nought  ?     Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
'Tis  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
Eternity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought ! 
.  Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes,  must  we  pass ! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me, 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there^s  a  Power  above  us,— ^ 
And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  — -  he  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when  ?  or  where  ^     This  worid  was  made  for  CsBsar. 
Prn'^weary  of  conjectures  —  this  must  end  them. 

{Laying  his  hand  on  his  sward.) 
Thus  I  am  doubly  armed.     My  death  and  life, 
16* 
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My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end  ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die ! 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds  I 

Addison. 


No.  35.  Speech  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  the 
American  War^  and  against  employing  the  Indians 
as  Allies. 

1.  I  CANNOT,  my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratulation  on 
misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and 
tremendous  moment.  It  is  not  a  time  for  adulation;  the 
smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and 
awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the 
language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delusion 
and  darkness  which  envelop  it,  and  display,  in  its  full  dangpr 
and  genuine  colors,  the  ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doors. 

2.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support  in  their 
infatuation  ?  Can  Parliament  be  so  dead  to  their  dignity  and 
duty  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded  and 
forced  upon  them  ? — measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced 
this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt !  "  But 
yesterday,  and  Britain  might  have  stood  ^against  the  world ; 
now,  none  §o  poor  as  to  do  her  reverence."  The  people 
whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom  we  now  ac- 
knowledge as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  us,  supplied  with 
every  military  store,  have  their  interest  consulted  and  their 
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ambassadors  entertained,  by  our  inveterate  enemy ;  and  min- 
isters do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity  or  effect. 

3.  The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is '  in  part 
known.  Naman  more  highly  esteems  and  honors  the  British 
troops  than  I  do.  I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valor;  I 
know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilities ;  and  I 
know  that  the  conquest  of  British  America  is  an  impossibility. 
You  cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot  conquer  Ameriga.  What 
is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst ; 
but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing, 
and  suffered  much. 

4.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assist- 
ance, and  extend  your  traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  Ger- 
man despot ;  your  attempts  will  be  forever  vain  and  impo- 
tent ;  doubly  so,  indeed,  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
you  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the 
minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  merce- 
nary sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was 
landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms  — 
never  !  never !  never ! 

5.  But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorize 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
of  the  savage  ?  —  to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and 
inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods  ?  — to  delegate  to  the  mer- 
ciless Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the 
horrors  of  his  barbarous  war  against  our  brethr^?  My 
lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment 
But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended, 
not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also  on 
those  of  morality ;  "  for  it  is  perfectly  allowable,"  says  Lord 
Suffolk,  ^'  to  use  all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
put  into  our  hands." 

6.  I  am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed ;  to  hear  jthem  avowed  in  this  house,  or  even  in 
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this  country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach  so  much 
on  your  attention,  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation.  I 
feel  myself  impelled  to  speak. 

7.  My  lords,  we. are  called  upon  as  members  of  this  house,' 
as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  again^  such  horrible  bar- 
barity. "  That  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our  hands  !  " 
What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord  may  entertain 
I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  such  detestable  principles  are 
equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.  What !  to  at* 
tribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massa- 
cres of  the  Indian  scalping  knife  !  to  the  cannibal,  torturing, 
murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled 
victims !  Such  notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality, 
every  feeling  of  iiumanity,  every  sentiment  of  honor^  These 
abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of 
them,  demand  the  most  decisive  indignation. 

8.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  and  this  most  learned 
bench  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the 
justkse  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose 
the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn  —  upon  the  judges  to 
interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine  —  to  save  us  from  this 
pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honor  of  your  lordships  to  rever- 
ence the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own. 
I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindi- 
cate the  national  character.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the 
constitution. 

9.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal 
ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  dis- 
grace oC  his  country.  In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty  and 
establish  the  religion  of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
if  these  worse  than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices 
are  endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless  can- 
nibal, thirsting  for  blood  1  against  whom  ?  —r  your  Protestant 
brethren! — to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their 
dwellings,  to  extirpate  their  race  and  name  by  the  aid  and 
instrumentality  of  these  horrible  bloodhounds  of  war ! 

10.  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  preeminence  in  barbarity 
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She  armed  herself  with  bloodhounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched 
natives  of  Mexico  ;  but  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  the  dogs  of 
war  against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us  by 
every  tie  that  should  sanctify  humanity. 

11.  I  solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every 
order  of  men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stigma  of  public  abhorrence.  More  par- 
ticularly, I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to  do 
away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  perform  a  lustration,  to  purify 
the  country  from  this  deep  and  deadly  sin. 

12.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  unable  to  say  more ; 
but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  say  less. 
I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my 
head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  vent  to  my  utter  ab- 
horrence of  such  enormous  and  preposterous  principles. — 
Chatham. 


No.  36.    PauTs  Defence  before  Agrippa. 

1.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art  permitted  to 
speak  for  thyself.  Then  Paul  stretched  forth  the  hand,  and 
answered  for  himself. 

2.  I  think  myself  happy.  King  Agrippa,  because  I  shall 
answer  for  myself  this  day  before  thee  touching  all  the 
things  whereof  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews ;  especially  be- 
cause I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions 
which  are  among  the  Jews ;  wherefore  I  beseech  thee  to  hear 
me  patiently. 

3.  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the 
first  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the 
Jews;  which  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they  would 
testify,  that  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived 
a  Pharisee.  And  now  I  stand,  and  am  judged  for  the  hope 
of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers ;  unto  which 
promise  our  twelve  tribes,  instantly  serving   God  day  and 
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night,  hope  to  come ;  for  which  hope^s  sake,  King  Agrippa, 
I  am  accused  of  the  Jews. 

4.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  ioeredible  with  you 
that  God  should  raise  th^  dead  ?  I  verily  thought  with  my- 
self that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
many  of  the  saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received 
authority  from  the  chief  priests ;  and  when  they  were  put  to 
death,  I  gave  my  voice  against  them.  And  I  punished  them 
oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme ; 
and,  being  exceedingly  mad  agaiiist  them,  I  persecuted  them 
even  unto  strange  cities. 

5.  Whereupon,  as  I  went  to  Damascus,  with  authority  and 
commission  from  the  chief  priests,  at  midday,  O  king,  I  saw 
in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  bnghtness  of  the 
sun,  shining  round  about  me,  and  them  which  journeyed  with 
me.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks. 

6.  And  I  said,  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?  And  he  said,  I  am 
Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.  But  rise,  and  stand  upon  thy 
feet ;  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make 
thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou 
hast  seen,  and  o^  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentilesy 
unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  in- 
heritance among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is 
in  me. 

7.  Whereupon,  O  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient 
unto  the  heavenly  vision ;  but  showed  first  unto  them  of  Da- 
mascus, and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  ail  the  coasts  of 
Judea,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent,  and 
turn,  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  For  these 
causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to 
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jdll  me.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue 
unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none 
other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did 
say  should  come  —  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
show  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles. 

8.  And  as  he  thus  spake  for  himself,  Festus  said,  with  a 
loud  voice,  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth 
make  thee  mad.  But  he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus,  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
For  the  king  knoweth  of  these  things,  before  whom  also  I 
speak  freely ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things 
are  hidden  from  him ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner. 
King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that 
thou  believest 

d.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian.  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God  that 
not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both 
almost  and  .altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds. 
And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the  king  rose  up,  and  the 
goi^rAor,  and  Bernice,  and  they  that  sat  with  them.  And 
when  they  were  gone  aside,  they  talked  between  themsolves, 
saying,  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds. 
Then  said  Agrippa  unto  Festus,  This  man  might  have  been 
set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Ceesar. 

New  TESTAMENT. 


No.  37.     Speech  on  the  Virginia  ResoltUions,  — 1775. 

1.  Mr.  President  :  No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I 
do  of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  .of  the  abilities,  of  the  very 
worthy  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  the  house.  But 
different  men  often  see  the  same  subject  in  difierent  lights ; 
and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  disrespectful  to 
those  gentlemen,   if,   enterfkining,  as  I  do,  opinions  of  ^ 
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character  very  opposite  to  theirs,  I  should  speak  forth  my 
sentiments  freely,  and  without  reserve.  This  is  no  time  for 
ceremony.  The  question  before  the  house  is  one  of  awful 
moment  to  this  country.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it 
nothing  less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or  slavery.  And  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  the 
freedom  of  the  debate.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  fulfil  the  great  responsibility 
which  we  hold  to  God  and  to  our  country.  Should  I  keep 
back  my  opinion  at  such  a  time,  through  fear  of  giving  offence, 
I  should  consider  myself  as  guilty  of  treason  towards  my 
country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  towards  the  majesty  of 
heaven,  which  I  revere  above  all  earthly  kings. 

2.  Sir,  it  is  natural  to  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 
hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth, 
and  listen  to  the  song  of  that  siren  till  she  transform  us  into 
beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men,  engaged  in  a  great  and 
ardent  struggle  for  liberty  ?  Are  we  disposed  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those,  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and.  having  ears, 
hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal 
salvation?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may 
cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole  truth ;  to  know  the 
worst,  and  to  provide  for  it. 

3.  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  niy  feet  are  guided  ;  and 
that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging 
of  the  future  but  l)y  the  past.  And  judging  by  the  past,  I 
wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  justify  those  hopes  with 
which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and 
the  house.  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our  petition 
has  been  lately  received  ?  Trust  it  not,  sir ;  it  will  prove  a 
snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with 
a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  reception  of  our 
petition  comports  with  those  warlike  preparations  which  cover 
our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies 
necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we 
shpwQ  purselv^s  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that  force 
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must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love  ?  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  implements  of  war  and  subju- 
gation—  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort.  I  ask 
gentlemen,  sir,  What  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose 
be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Can  gentlemen  assign  any 
other  possible  motive  for  it  ?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumula- 
tion of  navies  and  armies  ?  No,  sir ;  she  has  none.  They 
are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They 
are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which 
the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And  what 
have  we  to  oppose  to  them  ?  Shall  we  try  argument  ?  Sir, 
we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  we 
any  thing  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing.  We 
have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable ; 
but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and 
humble  supplication  ?  What  terms  shall  we  find  which  have 
not  been  already  exhausted  ?  Let  us  not,  I  beseech  you, 
deceive  'ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done  every  thing 
that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming 
on.  We  have  petitioned ;  we  have  remonstrated  ;  we  have 
supplicated ;  we  have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne, 
and  have  implored  its  interposition  Jo  arrest  the  tyrannical 
hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament.  Our  petitions  have 
been  slighted;  our  remonstrances  have  produced  additional 
violence  and  insult;  our  supplications  have  been  disregard- 
ed ;  and  we  have  been  spurned,  with  contempt,  from  the 
foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we 
indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  There 
is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free  ;  if  we 
mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for 
which  we  have  been  sp  long  contending;  if  we  mean  not 
basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which -we  have  been 
so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  never 
to  abandon,  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  contest  shall  be  ob: 
twined,  -7  we  must  fight.  I  repeat  it,  sir ;  we  must  fight.  An 
{^ppe^l  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us. 
17 
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4.  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak,  unab  b  to  cope  with 
so  formidable  ah  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  ? 
Will  it  be  the  next  week,  or  the  next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when 
we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  When  a  British  guard  shall  be 
stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by 
irresolution  and  inaction  ?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hug- 
ging the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall 
have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature 
hath  placed  in  our  peWer.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  «  country  as  that 
which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which  our 
enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight 
our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God,  who  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight 
OUT  battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ; 
it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we 
have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is 
now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat 
but  in  submission  and  slavery !  Our  chains  are  forged. 
Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The 
war  is  inevitable;  and  let  it  come.  I  repeat  it,  sir;  let 
it  come. 

5.  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Grentlemen 
may  cry.  Peace,  peace,  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is 
actually  begun.  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms.  Our 
brethren  are  already  in  the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ? 
What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  have  ? 
Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God ! 
I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  nae, 
give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death,  — r  P4TBICK  Hen  ay. 
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No.  38.     The  Battle  of  Prague. 

1.  O  sju;bed  Truth  I  thy  triumph  ceaaed  a  while. 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppressioo  pdured  to  northern  wars 

,  Her  whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn. 
Pealed  her  loud  drum,  and  twanged  her  trumpet  horn  ; 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o^er  her  van. 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man  I 

2.  Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  surveyed,  > 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid : 

*'  O,  Heaven ! "  he  cried,  "  my  bleeding  country  save ; 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men !  our  country  yet  remains ! 
By*that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high, 
And  swear  for  her  to  live !  with  her  to  die  1 '' 

3.  He  said,  and  on  the  rampart  heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed ! 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm ; 
Low,  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
*'  Revenge,  or  dejBith,"  the  watchword  and  reply  ; 
Then  pealed  the  notes  omnipotent  to  charm,^ 
And  the  loud  tocsi^  tolled  their  last  alarm ! 

4.  tn  vain,  alas  I  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few. 

From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunder  flew : 
O,  bloodiest  picture  ia  the  book  of  time  — 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime  ; 
Found  not  9,  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe, 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear. 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  career  \  — 
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Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusco  fell. 

5.  The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there ; 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air ; 

On  Prague's  proud  arcJi  the  fires  of  ruin  glow. 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below  ; 
The  storm  prevails,  the  ramparts  yield  a  way. 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  ; 
Hark  !  as  the  smouldering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook  —  red  meteors  flashed  along  the  sky. 
And  conscious  nature  shuddered  at  the  cry. 

6.  O  righteous  Heaven,  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave. 
Why  slept  thy  sword,  omnipotent  to  save  ? 

Where  was  thine  arm,  O  Vengeance,  where  thy  rod. 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  Grod, 
That  crushed  proud  Ammon,  when  his  iron  car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thundered  from  afar  ? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  slumbered  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stained  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast. 
Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow. 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below  ? 

7.  Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead, 
Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Lieuctra  bled. 
Friends  of  the  world,  restore  your  swords  to  man. 
Fight  in  his  sacred  cause,  and  lead  the  van ; 

Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone. 

And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own. 

O,  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 

The  patriot  Tell  —  the  Bruce  of  Bannockhum  i 

8.  Yes,  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land,  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul,  and  dare  be  free ; 
A  little  while  along  thy  saddening  plains 
The  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns  ; 
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Trutb  shall  restore  the  light  by  nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  heaven  ; 
Prone  to  the  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world. 

Campbell. 


No .  39.  Conclusion  of  an  Address  on  the  Occasion 
cf  laying  the  Corner  Stone  of  the  National  Monur 
ment  to  Washington, 

1.  Yes,  to-day,  fellow-citiaaens,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  extension  of  our  boundaries  and  the  multiplication  of  our 
territories  are  producing,  directly  and  indirectly,  among  the 
different  members  of  our  political  system,  so  many  marked 
and  mourned  centrifugal  tendencies,  let  us  seize  this  occa* 
sion  to  renew  to  each  other  our  vows  of  allegiance  and  devo- 
tion to  the  American  Union;  and  let  us  recognize  in  our 
common  title  to  the  name  and  the  fame  of  Washington,  and 
in  our  common  veneration  for  his  example  and  his  advice,  the 
sill-sulficieot  centripetal  power,  which  shall  hold  the  thick, 
clustering  stars  of  our  confederacy  in  one  glorious  constella- 
tion forever.  Let  the  column  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
struct be  at  once  a  pledge  and  an  emblem  of  perpetual 
union.  Let  the  foundations  be  laid,  let  the  superstructure 
be  built  up  and  cemented,  let  each  stone  be  raised  and  rivet- 
ed, in  a  spirit  of  national  brotherhood.  And  may  the  earliest 
ray  of  the  rising  sun  —  till  that  sun  shall  set  to  rise  no  more 
—  draw  forth  from  it  daily,  as  from  the  fabled  statue  of  an- 
tiquity, a  strain  of  national  harmony,  which  shall  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  every  heart  throughout  the  republic. 

2.  Proceed,  then,  fellow-citizens,  with  the  work  for  which 
you  have  assembled.  Lay  the  corner  stone  of  a  monument 
which  shall  adequately  bespeak  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
American  people  to  the  illustrious  Father  of  his  country. 
Build  it  Xc  the  skies,  you  can  not  outreach  the  loftiness  of  his 
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principles.  Found  it  upon  the  massive  and  eternal  rock, 
you  cannot  make  it  more  ^enduring  than  his  fame.  Con- 
struct it  of  the  peerless  Parian  marble,  you  cannot  make 
it  purer  than  his  life.  Exhaust  upon  it  the  rules  and  princi- 
ples of  ancient  and  of  modem  art,  you  cannot  make  it  more 
proportionate  than  his  character. 

3.  But  let  not  your  homage  to  his  memory  end  here. 
Think  not  to  transfer  to  a  tablet  or  a  column  the  tribute  which 
is  due  from  yourselves.  *  Just  honor  to  Washington  can  only 
be  rendered  by  observing  his  precepts  and  imitating  his 
example.  He  has  built  his  own  monument.  We  and  those ' 
who  come  after  us,  in  successive  generations,  are  its  ap- 
pointed, its  privileged  guardians. 

4.  The  wide-spread  republic  is  the  true  monument  to 
Washington.  Maintain  its  independence.  Uphold  its  con- 
stitution. Preserve  its  union.  Defend  its  liberty.  Let  it 
stand  before  the  world  in  all  its  original  strength  and  beauty, 
securing  peace,  order,  equality,  and  freedom  to  all  within  its 
boundaries,  and  shedding  light,  and  hope,  and  joy  upon  the 
pathway  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world  ;  and  Wash- 
ington needs  no  other  monument.  Other  structures  may  fitly 
testify  our  veneration  for  him  ;  this,  this  alone  can  adequate- 
ly illustrate  his  services  to  mankind. 

5.  Nor  does  he  need  even  this.  The  republic  may  perish ; 
the  wide  arch  of  our  ranged  Union  may  fall ;  star  by  star  its 
glories  may  expire ;  stone  by  stone  its  columns  and  its  Capitol 
may  moulder  and  crumble  ;  all  other  names  which  adorn  its 
annals  may  be  forgotten ;  but  as  long  as  human  hearts  shall 
any  where  pant,  or  human  tongues  shall  any  where  plead, 
for  a  true,  rational,  constitutional  liberty,  those  hearts  shall 
enshrine  the  memory,  and  those  tongues  prolong  the  fame, 
of  George  Washington.  —  Winthrop. 
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No.  40.     J%€  Poetry  of  Nature. 

1.  Th3  world  is  full  of  poetry  —  the  air 
Is  Iking  with  its  spirit ;  and  the  waves 
Dance  to  the  music  of  its  melodies, 

And  sparkle  in  its  brightness.     Earth  is  veiled 
And  mantled  with  its  beauty ;  and  the  walls, 
That  close  the  universe  with  crystal  in, 
Are  eloquent  with  voices  that  proclaim 
The  unseen  glories  of  immensity, 
In  harmonies  too  perfect  and  too  high 
J^oT  aught  but  beings  of  celestial  mould. 
And  speak  to  man  in  one  eternal  hymn, 
Unfading  beauty,  and  unyielding  power. 

2.  The  year  leads  round  the  seasons,  in  a  choir 
Forever  charming,  and  forever  new. 
Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay, 
The  mournful,  and  the  tender,  in  one  strain, 
Which  steals  into  the  heart,  like  sounds  that  rise 
Far  off,  in  moonlight  evenings,  on  the  shore 

Of  the  wide  ocean,  resting  after  storms  ; 
Or  tones  that  wind  around  the  vaulted  roof. 
And  pointed^arches,  and  retiring  aisles 
Of  some  old,  lonely  minster,  where  the  hand. 
Skilful,  and  moved  with  passionate  love  of  art. 
Plays  o'er  the  higher  keys,  and  bears  aloft 
The  peal  of  bursting  thunder,  and  then  calls, 
By  mellow  touches,  from  the  softer  tubes. 
Voices  of  melting  tenderness,  that  blend 
With  pure  and  gentle  musings,  till  the  soul, 
Commingling  with  the  melody,  is  borne. 
Rapt,  and  dissolved  in  ecstasy,  to  heaven. 

James  G.  Percital. 
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No.  41.    Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1.  The  day  had  scarce  dawned  when  Vasco  Nunez  and 
his  followers  set  forth  from  the  Indian  village,  and  began  to 
climb  the  height.  It  was  a  seyere  and  rugged  toil  for  men 
so  wayworn ;  but  they  were  filled  with  new  ardor  at  the  idea 
of  the  triumphant  scene  that  was  so  sooq  to  repay  them  for 
all  their  hardships. 

2.  About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  emerged  from 
the  thick  forests  through  which  they  had  hitherto  struggled, 
and  arrived  at  a  lofty  and  airy  region. of  tlie  mountain.  The 
bald  summit  alone  remained  to  be  ascended ;  and  their.guides 
pointed  to  a  moderate  eminence,  from  which  they  said  the 
southern  sea  was  visible. 

3.  Upon  this  Vasco  Nunez  commanded  his  followers  to 
halt,  and  that  no  man  should  stir  from  his  place.  Then,  with 
a  palpitating  heart,  he  ascended  alone  the  bare  mountain  top. 
On  reaching  the  summit,  the  Icmg-desired  prospect  burst  upon 
his  view.  It  was  as  if  a  new  world  were  unfolded  to  him, 
separated  from  all  hitherto  known  by  this  mighty  barrier  of 
mountains.  Below  him  extended  a  vast  chaos  of  rock  and 
forest,  and  green  savannas  and  wandering  streams,  while  at 
a  distance  the  waters  of  the  promised  ocean  glittered  in 
the  morning  sup. 

4.  At  this  glorious  prospect  Vasco  Nunez  sank  upon  his 
knees,  and  poured  out  thanks  to  God  for  being  the  first  Eu- 
ropean to  whom  it  was  given  to  make  that  great  discovery. 
He  then  called  his  people  to  ascend :  "  Beholfl,  my  friends," 
said  he,  "  that  glorious  sight  which  we  have  so  much  desired. 
Let  us  give  thanks  to  God  that  he  has  granted  us  this  great 
honor  and  advantage.  Let  us  pray  to  him  to  guide  and  aid  us 
to  conquer  the  sea  and  land  which  we  have  discovered,  and 
which  Christian  has  never  entered  to  preach  the  holy  doctrine 
of  the  evangelists.  As  to  yourselves,  be  as  you  have  hitherto 
been,  faithful  and  true  to  me,  and  by  the  favor  of  Christ  you 
will  become  the  richest  Spaniards  that  have  ever  come  to 
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the  Indies ;  you  will  render  the  greatest  services  to  yoor 
king  that  ever  vassal  rendered  to  his  lord ;  and  you  will 
have  the  eternal  glory  and  advantage  of  all  that  is  here 
discovered,  conquered,  and  converted  to  our  holy  Catholic 
faith;" 

5.  The  Spaniards  answered  this  speech  hy  embracing 
Vasco  Nunez,  and  promising  to  follow  him  to  death.  Among 
them  was  a  priest,  named  Andres  de  Vara,  who  lifled  up  his 
voice  and  chanted  Te  Deum  laudamus  —  the  usual  anthem  of 
Spanish  discoverers.  The  rest,  kneeling  down,  joined  in  the 
strain  with  pious  enthusiasm  and  tears  of  joy  ;  and  never  did 
a  more  sincere  oblation  rise  to  the  Deity  from  a  sanctified 
altar  than  from  that  mountain  summit  It  was  indeed  one 
of  the  most  sublime  discoveries  that  had  yet  been  made  in 
the  new  world,  and  must  have  opened  a  boundless  field  of 
conjecture  to  the  wondering  Spaniards.  The  imagination 
delights  to  picture  forth  the  splendid  confusion  of  their 
thoughts.  Was  this  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  studded  with 
precious  islands,  abounding  in  gold,  in  gems,  and  spices,  and 
bordered  by  the  gorgeous  cities  and  wealthy  marts  of  the 
East  ?  or  was  it  some  lonely  sea,  locked  up  in  the  embraces 
of  savage,  uncultivated  continents,  and  never  traversed  by  a 
bark,  excepting  the  light  pirogue  of  the  savage  ?  The  latter 
could  hardly  be  the  case,  for  the  natives  had  told  the  Span- 
iards of  golden  realms,  and  populous,  and  powerful,  and  luxu- 
rious nations  upon  its  shores.  Perhaps  it  might  be  bordered 
by  various  people,  civilized  in  fact,  though  differing  from  Eu- 
rope in  their  civilization  ;  who  might  have  peculiar  laws  and 
customs,  and  arts  and  sciences ;  who  might  form,  as  it  were,  a. 
world  of  their  own,  intercommuning  by  this  mighty  sea,  and 
carrying  on  commerce  between  their  own  islands  and  con- 
tinents ;  but  who  might  exist  \h  total  ignorance  and  independ- 
ence of  the  other  hemisphere. 

6.  Such  may  naturally  have  been  the  ideas  suggested  by 
the  sight  of  this  unknown  ocean.  It  was  the  prevalent  belief 
of  the  Spaniards,  however,  that  they  were  the  first  Christians 
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who  had  made  the  discovery.  Vasco  Nunez,  therefore, 
called  upon  all  present  to  witness  that  he  took  possession  of 
that  sea,  its  islands,  and  surrpunding  lands,  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Castile,  and  the  notary  of  the  expedition 
made  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  to  which  all  present,  to  the 
number  of  sixty-seven  men,  signed  their  names.  He  then 
caused  a  fair  and  tall  tree  to  be  cut  down  and  wrought  into  a 
cross,  which  was  elevated  on  the  spot  whence  he  had  first  be- 
held the  sea.  A  mound  of  stones  was  likewise  piled  up  to 
serve  as  a  monument,  and  the  names  of  the  Castilian  sover- 
eigns were  carved  on  the  neighboring  trees.  The  Indians 
beheld  all  these  ceremonials  and  rejoicings  in  silent  wonder, 
and,  while  they  aided  to  erect  the  cross  and  pile  up  the 
mound  of  stones,  marvelled  exceedingly  at  the  meaning  of 
these  monuments,  little  thinking  that  they  marked  the  sub- 
jugation of  their  land. 

7.  The  memorable  event  here  recorded  took  place  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1513 ;  so  that  the  Spaniards  had  spent 
twenty  days  in  performing  the  journey  from  the  province  of 
Careta  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  —  a  distance  which  at 
present,  it  is  said,  does  not  require  more  than  six  days^  travel. 
Indeed,  the  isthmus  in  this  neighborhood  is  not  more  than 
eighteen  leagues  in  breadth  in  its  widest  part,  and  in  some 
places  merely  seven  ;  but  it  consists  of  a  ridge  of  extremely 
high  and  rugged  mountains.  When  the  discoverers  traversed 
it,  they  hacT  no  route  but  the  Indian  paths,  and  often  had  to 
force  their  way  amidst  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  both  from 
the  savage  country  and  its  savage  inhabitants.  In  fact,  the 
details  of  this  narrative  sufficiently  account  for  the  slowness 
of  their  progress,  and  present  an  array  of  difficulties  and 
perils,  which,  as  has  been  well  observed,  none  but  those 
."men  of  iron"  couli  have  ^bdued  and  overcome. 

W.  Irving. 
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No.  42.     Vasco  Nunez  on  the  Shores  of  the  South  Sea. 

1.  Vasco  Ntjnez  arrived  on  the  borders  of  one  of  those 
vast  bays,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael,  it 
being  discovered  on  that  saint^s  day.  The  tide  was  out,  the 
water  was  above  half  a  league  distant,  and  the  intervening 
beach  was  covered  with  mud ;  he  seated  himself,  therefore, 
under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees  until  the  tide  should  rise. 
After  a  while,  the  water  came  rushing  in  with  great  impet- 
uosity, and  soon  reached  nearly  to  the  place  where  the 
Spaniards  were  reposing.  Upon  this,  Vasco  Nunez  rose,  and 
took  a  banner,  on  which  were  painted  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  under  them  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon ;  then  drawing  his 
sword,  and  throwing  his  buckler  on  his  shoulder,  he  marched 
into  the  sea  until  the  water  reached  above  his  knees,  and 
waving  his  banner,  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  *'  Long  live 
the  high  and  mighty  monarchs  Don  Ferdinand  and  Donna 
Juana,  sovereigns  of  Castile,  of  Leon,  and  of  Arragon,  in 
whose  name,  and  for  the  royal  crown  of  Castile,  I  take  real, 
and  corporal,  and  actual  possession  of  these  seas,  and  lands, 
and  coasts,  and  ports,  and  islands  of  the  south,  and  all  there- 
unto annexed ;  and  of  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  which  do 
or  may  appertain  to  them,  in  whatever  manner,  or  by  what- 
ever right  or  title,  ancient  or  modem,  in  times  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  without  any  contradiction  ;  and  if  other  prince  or 
captain,  Christian  or  infidel,  or  of  any  law,  sect,  or  condition 
whatsoever,  shall  pretend  any  right  to  these  lands  and  seas,  I 
am  ready  and  prepared  to  maintain  and  defend  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  present  and  future,  whose 
is  the  empire  and  dominion  over  these  Indian  islands,  and 
Terra  Firma,  northern  and  southern,  with  all  their  seas,  both . 
at  the  arctic  and  antarctic  poles,  on  either  side  of  the  equi- 
noctial line,  whether  within  or  without  the  tropics  of  Cancer 
and  Capricorn,  both  now  and  in  all  times,  as  long  as  the 
world  endures,  and  until  the  final  day  of  judgment  of  all 
mankind.^' 
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2.  This  swelling  declaration  and  defiance  being  uttered 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  no  one  appearing  to  dispute  his  pre- 
tensions, Vasco  Nunez  called  upon  his  companions  to  bear 
witness  of  the  fact  of  his  having  duly  taken  possession.  They 
all  declared  themselves  ready  to  defend  his  claim  to  the  ut- 
termost, as  became  true  and  loyal  vassals  to  the  Castilian 
sovereigns  ;  and  the  notary  having  drawn  up  a  document  for 
the  occasion,  they  subscribed  it  with  their  names. 

3.  This  done,  they  advanced  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and, 
stooping  down,  tasted  its  waters.  When  they  found,  that, 
though  severed  by  intervening  mountains  and  continents, 
they  were  salt  like  the  seas  of  the  north,  they  felt  assured 
that  they  had  indeed  discovered  an  ocean,  and  again  returned 
thanks  to  God. 

4.  Having  concluded  all  these  ceremonies,  Vasco  Nunez 
drew  a  dagger  from  his  girdle,  and  cut  a  cross  on  a  tree  which 
grew  within  the  water,  and  made  two  other  crosses  on  two 
adjacent  trees,  in  honor  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  in  token  of  possession.  His  followers  likewise  cut 
crosses  on  many  of  the  trees  of  the  adjacent  forest,  and 
lopped  off  branches  with  their  swords  to  bear  them  away 
as  trophies. 

5.  Such  was  the  singular  medley  of  chivalrous  and  re- 
ligious ceremonial  with  which  these  Spanish  adventurers  took 
possession  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean  and  all  its  lands  —  a 
scene  strongly  characteristic  of  the  nation  and  the  age. 

W.  Irving. 


No.  43.     Execution  of  Vasco  Nunez. 

1.  It  was  a  day  of  gloom  and  horror  at  Ada,  when  Vasco 
Nunez  and  his  companions  were  led  forth  to  execution.  The 
populace  were  moved  to  tears  at  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  man 
whose  gallant  deeds  had  excited  their  admiration,  and  whose 
generous  qualities   had  won   their   hearts.     Most   of   them 
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regacded  him  as  the  victim  of  a  jealous  tyrant ;  and  even 
those  who  thought  him  guilty  saw  something  brave  and  bril- 
liant in  the  very  crime  imputed  to  him.  Such,  however,  was 
the  general  dread  inspired  by  the  severe  measures  of  Pe- 
drarias,  that  no  one  dared  lift  up  his  voice,  either  in  murmur 
or  remonstrance.  « 

2.  The  public  crier  walked  before  Vasco  Nunez,  proclaim- 
ing, ''  This  is  the  punishment  inflicted  by  command  of  the 
king  and  his  lieutenant,  Don  Pedrarias  Davila,  on  this  man,  as 
a  traitor  and  a  usurper  of  the  territories  of  the  crown." 

3.  When  Vasco  Nunez  heard  these  words,  he  exclaimed, 
indignantly,  "  It  is  false  !  Never  did  such  a  crime  enter  my 
mind.  I  have  ever  served  my  king  with  truth  and  loyalty, 
and  sought  to  augment  his  dominions."  These  words  were 
of  no  avail  in  his  extremity,  but  they  were  fully  believed  by 
the  populace. 

4.  The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square  of  Ada ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  historian  Oviedo,  who  was  in  the 
colony  at  the  time,  that  the  cruel  Pedrarias  was  a  secret  wit- 
ness of  the  bloody  spectacle,  which  he  contemplated  from 
between  the  reeds  of  the  wall  of  a  house,  about  twelve  paces 
from  the  scaffold.    ^ 

5.  Vasco  Nunez  was  the  fii^t  to  suffer  death.  Having 
confessed  himself  and  partaken  of  the  sacrament,  he  ascended 
the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step  and  a  calm  and  manly  de- 
meanor ;  and,  laying  his  head  upon  the  block,  it  was  severed 
in  an  instant  from  his  body.  Three  of  his  officers,  Valder- 
labano,  Botello,  and  Hernsin  Munos,  were  in  like  manner 
brought  one  by  one  to  the  block,  and  the  day  had  nearly 
expired  before  the  last  of  them  was  executed. 

6.  One  victim  still  remained.  It  was  Hernando  de  Ar- 
guello,  who  had  been  condemned  as  an  accomplice,  for  hav- 
ing written  the  intercepted  letter.  The  populace  could  no 
longer  restrain  their  feelings.  They  had  not  dared  to  inter- 
cede for  Vasco  Nunez,  knowing  the  implacable  enmity  of 
Pedrarias  ;  but  they  now  sought  the  governor,  and,  throwing 
themselves  at  his   feet,  entreated   that  this  man  might  be 
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spared,  as  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  alleged  treason. 
The  daylight,  they  said,  was  at  ian  end,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
God  had  hastened  the  night  to  prevent  the  execution. 

7.  The  stern  heart  of  Pedrarias  was  not  to  be  touched. 
"  No,'*  said  he,  "  I  would  sooner  die  myself  than  spare  one 
of  them."  The  unfortunate  Arguello  was  led  to  the  block. 
The  brief  tropical  twilight  was  past,  and  in  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  night  the  operations  on  the  scaffold  could  not  be 
distinguished.  The  multitude  stood  listening  in  breathless 
silence,  until  the  stroke  of  the  executioner  told  that  all  was 
accomplished.  They  then  dispersed  to  their  hpmes  with 
hearts  filled  with  grief  and  bitterness,  and  a  night  of  lamen- 
tation succeeded  to  this  day  of  horrors. 

8.  The  vengeance  of  Pedrarias  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
death  of  his  victim  ;  he  confiscated  his  property  and  dishon- 
ored his  remains,  causing  his  head  to  be  placed  upon  a  pole, 
and  exposed  for  several  days  in  the  public  square. 

9.  Thus  perished,  in  his  forty-second  year,  in  the  prime 
and  vigor  of  his  days  and  the  full  career  of  his  glory,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  deserving  of  Spanish  discoverers  —  a 
victim  to  the  basest  and  most  perfidious  envy. 

10.  How  vain  are  our  most  confide ntt hopes,  our  brightest 
triumphs  I  When  Vasco  Nunez  from  the  mountains  of  Da- 
rien  beheld  the  Southern  Ocean  revealed  to  his  gaze,  he  con- 
sidered its'  unknown  realms  at  his  disposal.  When  he  had 
launched  his  ships  upon  its  waters,  and  his  sails  were  in  a 
manner  flapping  in  the  wind,  to  bear  him  iii  quest  of  the 
wealthy  empire  of  Peru,  he  scoffed  at  the  prediction  of  the 
astrologer,  and  defied  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Behold  him 
interrupted  at  the  very  moment  of  his  departure,  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  his  most  invidious  foe,  the  very  enterprise 
that  was  to  have  crowned  him  with  glory  wrested  into  a 
crime,  and  himself  hurried  to  a  bloody  and  ignominious  grave, 
at  the  foot,  as  it  were,  of  the  mountain  whence  he  had  made 
his  discovery  I  His  fate,  like  that  of  his  renowned  predeces- 
sor, Columbus,  proves  that  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  even  to 
deserve  too  greatly.  —  W.  Irving. 
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No.  44.    Juba  and  Syphax. 

Juha.  Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone ; 
I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares  and  discontent 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me, 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  brow  in  frowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Sy.   'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts, 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  ray  face 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart : 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Roman  in  me. 

Ju,  Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  sovereigns  of  the  world  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  mankind  fell  down  before  them. 
And  own  the  force  of  their  superior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidst  our  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands. 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name  ? 

Sy.   Gods  I  Where's  the  worth  that  sets,  this  people  up 
Above  our  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons  ? 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flies  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark. 
Launched  by  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
ThQ  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th^  embattled  elephant. 
Laden  with  war  ?     These,  these  are  arts,  my  prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

Ju.  These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank. 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views : 
To  civilize  the  rude,  unpolished  world  ; 
To  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws ; 
To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man  ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage 
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With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts, 
The  embellishments  of  life :  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

Sy,   Patience,  just  Heavens  !    Excuse  an  old  man^s  warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behayior, 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  solely  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue  ? 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  designed  us  ? 

Ju.   To  strike  thee  dumb,  turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Cato ! 
There  mayst  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends. 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself : 
Renouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease. 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat ; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none. 

Sy.   Believe  me,  prince,  there's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues. 
Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chase; 
Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst. 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn ; 
Then  rises  fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game. 
And  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 
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Ju,  Thy  prejudices,  Syphax,  won't  discern 
What  virtues  grow  from  ignorance  and  choice, 
Nor  how  the  hero  diiTere  from  the  brute. 
But  grant  that  others  could  with  equal  glory 
Look  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense ; 
Where  shall  we  find  the  man  that  bears  affliction. 
Great  and  majestic  in  his  griefs,  like  Cato  ? 
Heavens  !  with  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  I 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes, 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  weight  upon  him  ! 

Sy,   'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul : 
I  think  the  Bomans  call  it  Stoicism. 
Had  not  your  royal  father  thought  so  highly 
Of  Roman  virtue,  and  of  Cato's  cause. 
He  had  not  fallen  by  a  slave's  hand,  inglorious;. 
Nor  would  his  slaughtered  army  now  have  lain 
On  Afric  sands,  disfigured  with  their  wounds. 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Numidia. 

Jtt.   Why  dost  thou  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  mine  eyes. 

Sy.   O  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills  I 

Ju,   What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Sy,  Abandon  Cato. 

Ju.  Syphax,  I  should  be  more  than  twice  an  orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

Sy,  Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you  I 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Maicia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Cato ;  * 
No  wonder  you  are  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

Ju,  Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave, 
And  talk  at  large  ;  but  learn  -to  keep  it  in, 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Sy,  Sir,  your  great  father  never  used  me  thus. 
Alas !  he's  dead ;  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrow  and  the  pangs  of  nature, 
18* 
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The  fond  embraces  and  repeated  blessings, 
Which  you  drew  from  him  in  your  last  farewell  ? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  king,  at  parting,  wrung  my  hand,  — 
His  eyes  brim  full  of  tears,  —  then  sighing  cried^ 
*  Prithee,  be  careful  of  my  son ! "     His  grief 
Swelled  up  so  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

Ju,  Alas !  the  story  melts  away  my  soul. 
That  best  of  fathers  I  how  shall  I  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  ? 

Sy.  By  laying  up  his  counsels  in  your  heart 

Ju,   His  counsels  bade  me  yield  to  thy  directions : 
Then,  Syphax,  chide  me  in  severest  terms, 
Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  PU  stand  its  shock 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer  sea 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

Sy,   Alas !  my  prince,  Pd  guide  you  to  your  safety. 

Ju.  I  do  believe  thou  wouldst ;  but  tell  me  how. 

Sy,  Fly  from  the  fate  that  follows  CsBsar's  foes. 

Ju,  My  father  scorned  to  do  it 

Sy,  And  therefore  died. 

Ju,  Better  to  die  ten  thousand  deaths. 
Than  wound  my  honor. 

Sy,   Rather  say  your  love. 

Ju,   Syphax,  Tve  promised  to  preserve  my  temper. 
Why  wilt  thou  urge  me  to  confess  a  flame 
I  long  have  stifled,  and  would  fain  conceal  ? 

•  Sy.  Believe  me,  prince,  though  hard  to  conquer  love, 
'Tis  easy  to  divert  and  bretdc  its  force  ; 
The  glowing  dames  of  Zama's  royal  court 
Have  faces  flushed  with  more  exalted  charms  ; 
The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads. 
Lights  up  a  richer  color  in  their  cheeks : 
Were  you  with  these,  my  prince,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripened  beauties  of  the  north. 

Ju.  ^is  not  a  set  of  features,  or  complexion^ 
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The  tincture  of  the  skiD,  that  I  admire. 
Beauty  soon  grows  familar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  his  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense. 
The  virtuous  Marcia  towers  above  her  sex : 
True,  she  is  fair,  —  O,  how  divinely  fair !  — 
But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners.    .Gate's  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks. 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigor  of  her  father's  virtues. 

Addison. 


No.  45.    A  Search  after  Happiness. 

1.  *  How  happy  I'll  be  to-morrow  ! "  exclaimed  little  Sly- 
der  Downehylle,  in  anticipation  of  Christmas  — "  O,  how 
happy  I  shall  be  to-morrow ! " 

2.  "  Couldn't  you  contrive  to  be  happy  a  little  now  ?  "  re- 
plied uncle  John,  who  had  learned  somewhat  to  distrust  an- 
ticipation and  its  gorgeous  promises. 

3.  "  Happy  now,  uncle  John  ! "  retorted  little  Slyder  Downe- 
hylle, rather  contemptuously  —  "  happy  now  !  What  with,  I 
should  like  to  know.  What  shall  I  be  happy  with  —  now  ? 
Where  are  the  cakes,  the  candy,  the  pies  —  where  the  hobby 
horse  that  somebody's  going  to  give  me  —  and  all  the  Christ- 
mas gifts  ?  How  I  wish  to-morrow  was  here  !  Whaf  a  long 
day  —  what  a  long  evening  —  what  a  great  while  I've  got 
to  sleep ! " 

4.  Little  Slyder  Downehylle  became  quite  cross,  and  uncle 
John  whistled.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  little  Slyder 
Downehylle  was  still  more  cross ;  he  had  been  happy  with 
candy,  with  cakes,  and  with  pies,  until  he  was  very  uncom- 
fortable indeed ;  he  had  been  happy  with  toys,  until  he  had 
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quarrelled  with  his  little  companions,  and  strewed  the  room 
with  broken  playthings ;  he  had  been  happy  with  his  hobby- 
horse, until  he  got  a  fall. 

5.  "  O,  what  a  stupid  day ! "  said  little  Slyder  Downehylle. 
"I  wish  to-morrow  Would  come.  I'll  be  so  happy  at  aunt 
Betsey's ! " 

6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  intrude  at  aunt  Betsey's,  for  the 
events  there  were  of  a  character  strongly  resembling  what 
had  already  occurred.  Little  Slyder  Downehylle  went  to 
bed  in  tears. 

7.  It  was  always  so  with  the  unfortunate  Slyder  Downehylle. 
Throughout  life  he  wanted  something  to  be  happy  with  ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  universally  occurred,  that,  when  he  had 
obtained  the  thing,  it  did  not  prove  to  be  exactly  the  thing  he 
wanted.  His  expectations  were  never  realized,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  constantly  in  a  state  of  disappointment.  Unlucky 
Slyder  Downehylle  !  It  was  deplorable,  too,  that  such  should 
be  the  case,  for  Slyder  Downehylle  was  anxious  to  be  happy 
—  he  was  always  looking  forward  to  be  happy — for  some- 
thing to  be  happy  with. 

8.  When  he  got  up  in  the  morning,  it  was  always  his 
resolve  to  be  happy  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  if  not  successful 
in  accomplishing  his  purpose  at  that  time,  lie  endeavored,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  retrieve  the  failure  by  forming  a  similar 
determination  for  the  evening.  No  one  ever  had  a  greater 
variety  of  schemes  for  living  happy — very  happy — than  he ; 
for  living  happy  next  week,  for  living  happy  next  month,  or 
next  year ;,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  a  malignant  fate  was 
sure  to  interfere,  in  order  that  his  projects  might  be  frustrated. 

9.  At  school  he  was  always  thinking  how  happy  he  would 
be  on  Saturday  afternoon ;  but  then  sometimes  it  rained  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  or  his  companions  would  not  do  as  he 
wished  them  to  do  on  Saturday  afternoon,  or  it  may  be  that,  al- 
though he  had  toiled  hard  for  pleasure  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
—and  the  toil  fbr  pleasure  is  often  the  severest  of  work,  — 
he  returned  home  weary,  dispirited,  and  out  of  temper. 
Of  course,  it  was  unavoidable  that  hid  pleasure  should  bo 
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postponed  until  some  othei-  Saturday  aAernoon.  And  it  was 
even  so  with  the  larger  holidays.  They  never  were  exactly 
what  they  ought  to  have  been  —  what  they  promised  to  be  — 
what  they  seemed  to  be,  when  viewed  from  a  distance. 

10.  If  Slyder  Downehylle  went  a-fishing,  why,  a  treacher- 
ous bank  would  often  give  way  ;  and  then  —  pray  who  can 
possibly  be  happy  when  dripping  wet  with  his  clothes  on  r 
Nobody  but  poodles.  What  felicity  is  there  in  losing  one's 
shoe  in  a  swamp  ?  Then,  if  Slyder  Downehylle  went 
skating,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  he  cried  with  cold. 
What  a  strange  arrangement  it  is  not  to  have  the  best  of 
skating  on  the  warmest  days ! 

11.  The  young  Downehylle,  finding  that  happiness  eluded 
his  grasp  while  a  boy,  made  sure  of  throwing  a  noose  over 
its  head  when  he  should  be  a  man.  What  on  earth  is  there 
to  prevent  a  man's  being  happy,  if  he  chooses,  especially 
if  a  man  has  money,  as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance, 
uncle  John  and  aunt  Betsey  both  being  gathered  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  May  not  a  man  do  as  he  pleases  ?  — 
go  to  bed  when  he  pleases,  and  get  up  when  he  pleases  ?  — 
eat  what  he  pleases,  and  drink  what  he  pleases  ?  A  man  is 
not  compelled  to  learn  lessons.  All  his  afternoons  are  Sat- 
urday afternoons ;  his  holidays  last  all  the  year  round.  Who 
would  not  be  a  man  ?  "I  want  to  be- a  man  !  "  cried  Slyder 
Downehylle,  with  impatience. 

12.  And  Slyder  Downehylle  was  a  man  at  last,  though,  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  not  derive  the 
satisfaction  from  it  that  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  In 
theorizing  on  happiness,  he  thought  it  was,  to  some  degree, 
vehicular  —  that,  like  respectability,  it  was  to  be  found  in  a 
gig,  if  it  were  to  be  found  any  w^ere.-  So  he  bought  him  a 
sulky  and  a  fast  trotter — a  mile  in  two  minutes  or  there- 
abouts. What  could  escape  a  man  who  followed  so  rapidly  ? 
If  you  wish  to  be  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  do 
not  forget  to  buy  a  sulky  —  there's  nothing  like  a  sulky. 

13.  "  Aha  I  —  that's  it !  '*  muttered  Slyder  Downehylle,  as  he 
tugged  at  the  reins,  and  went  whizzing  along  the  turnpike  in  a 
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cloud  of  dust,  passing  every  thing  on  the  road,  and  carrying 
consterrAtion  among  the  pigs,  the  ducks,  and  the  chickens. 
Slyder  thought  that  this  was  "  it "  for  several  consecutive 
days  ;  but  as  the  novelty  wore  off,  —  there's  the  rub,  —  Slyder 
was  not  so  sure  whether  it  was  the  thing  exactly ;  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend,  who  borrowed  a  hundred  on 
the  occasion,  he  endeavored  to  improve  it  a  little  by  playing 
billiards,  at  the  '*  Cottage." 

14.  "Now  I'm  happy,"  said  Slyder  Downehylle,  as  he 
stood  on  th6  portico  of  the  "  Cottage,"  and  saw  every  eye 
fixed  with  admiration  on  his  establishment,  as  the  boy  led  his 
horse  and  sulky  through  the  crowd  of  vehicles.  "  That's  it, 
at  last !  There  —  let  him  go  I "  said  he,  tossing  a  half 
dollar  to  the  holster's  deputy. 

15.  Mr.  Downehylle's  sulky  flew  like  lightning  across  the 
lawn.  "  Splendid  !  "  ejaculated  the  spectators.  The  dogs 
barked  —  the  colored  gentlemen,  who  ofiiciated  as  waiters, 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear.  There  was  quite  a  sensation  at  the 
"  Cottage." 

16.  "  That's  it,  at  last ! "  said  Slyder  Downehylle,  triumph- 
antly. But  he  forgot  that  existence,  short  as  it  is,  cannot  be 
crowded  all  into  the  exhilarating  moment  of  a  "  start."  Life 
is  not  to  be  distilled  and  condensed  in  this  way,  though  his 
life  seemed  to  come  aa  near  it  as  possible^  on.  the  occasioa 
referred  to. 

17.  Why  are  we  made  ambitious  >  Why  will  we  endeavor 
to  jump  over  puddles  that  are  too  wide,  when  we  so  often  miss 
immortality  by  no  more  than  a  hair's  breadth  ?  But  "  touch 
and  go  "  is  the  secret  of  great  enterprises.  Downehylle  was 
allowed  to  "touch,"  —  we  often  do  that,  —  but  there  was  a 
veto  on  his  "  go."  He  wished  to  shave  the  gate  post,  in  his 
curricular  enthusiasm  —  to  astonish  the  natives  with  his  char- 
ioteering skill.  Yet  the  poplars  might  have  reminded  him  of 
Phaeton  — of  Phaeton's  sisters  weeping,  lank  and  long. 

18.  Mr.  Downehylle  was  out  in  his  calculation  by  about 
the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  He  was  on  a  lee  shore. 
A  cloud   of   splinters  went  up    and   came    do\m   again. 
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"  There  is  but  ^  Frenchman  the  more  in  France,"  said  a 
Bourbon  on  the  restoration.  It  was  also  quite  evident  that 
there  was  a  sulky  the  less  in  existence.  As  this  could  not 
be  considered  the  "  fast  trotter^s  "  business,  —  he  having  no 
further  -concern  with  the  matter  than  to  do  a  certain  number 
of  miles  in  a  specific  number  of  minutes,*- he  therefore 
went  straight  on  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract ;  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  was  successful,  as  nothing  has  been 
heard  from  him  since. 

19.  "  That's  not  it,  after  all,"  murmured  Mr.  Slyder  Downe- 
hylle,  as  he  was  carried  into  the  ^^  Cottage  "  for  surgical  aid. 
The  bystanders,  lately  so  full  of  admiration,  ungraciously 
placed  their  thumbs  upon  their  noses,  and  waggled  their 
fingers.     Greatness  always  falls  when  it  meets  with  an  upset 

20.  '^  What  could  you  expect  from  a  fellow  that  holds  his 
•elbows  so  when  he  drives  I "  was  the  general  remark.  When 
we  are  down,  every  one  can  see  the  reason  why.  The 
world  is  always  full  of  sagacity,  after  the  event 

21.  He  never  hunted  happiness  in  a  buggy  again,  but  went 
slowly  home  in  the  omnibus ;  and,  though  it  did  not  enable 
him  to  journey  very  rapidly,  he  yet  contrived,  while  in  it,  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  if  '^  fast  trotters  "  carried  others 
to  felicity,  the  mode  of  travel  was  too  rough  for  him. 

22.  He  was  puzzled.  What  could  be  the  matter  ?  He 
was  a  man,  a  man  of  cash  —  money  in  both  pockets  ;  but  yet 
Slyder  Downehylle  was  not  happy  —  not  particularly  Jiappy. 
On  the  contrary,  striking  an  average,  he  was,  for  the  most 
part,  decidedly  miserable.  He  yawned  about  all  the  mon> 
ing;  he  was  not  hungry  in  the  afternoon;  he  was  seldom 
sleepy  at  night     Vexatious ! 

23.  "  There's  something  I  want,"  thought  Slyder  Downe- 
hylle ;  "  but  what  it  is,  that's  more  tharf  I  can  tell ;  but  it  is 
something  to  be  happy  with.  Wbat  other  people  get  for  the 
purpose,  that  they  go  grinning  about  so,  I  cannot  discover." 
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No.  46.     The  Same,  continued. 

1.  Slyder  Downehylle  was  rather  good  looking  ;  and  so, 
as  nature  had  been  propitious,  he  struck  out  a  new  line  —  a 
very  popular  line  —  the  hair  line.  He  cultivated  whiskers, 
*'  fringing  the  base  of  his  countenance ; "  he  set  up  a  mus- 
tache ;  he  starred  his  under  lip  with  an  imperial,  and  he 
balanced  the  superstructure  with  the  classical  *'  goatee.'* 
Medusa  herself  never  had  more  luxuriant  curls.  When 
Slyder  Downehylle  wanted  to  find  himself,  he  was  obliged  to 
beat  the  bushes.  He  passed  half  the  day  with  a  brush  in  his 
hand,  in  adjusting  his  embellishments,  in  giving  them  irre- 
sistible expression ;  and  the  rest  of  the  time  was  consumed  in 
carrying  them  up  and  down  all  manner  of  streets,  and  to  all 
sorts  of  public  places.  Slyder  Downehylle  was  now  the  envy 
of  the  young  bloods  about  town,  and  was  regarded  as  a  per- 
fect Cupidon  by  the  ladies.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  6ther- 
wise  ? 

2.  Bimam  Wood  had  come  to  Dunsinane  —  not  a  feature 
was  discernible.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Samson 
found  strength  in  his  hair,  Slyder  was  not  so  lucky.  A  thick- 
set hedge  can  not  keep  out  ennui.  It  is  true  that  the  bufialo 
and  the  bison  at  the  menagerie  took  Mr.  Slyder  Downehylle 
for  a  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  fresh  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Oregon  ;  yet,  after  all,  Slyder's  spirit  was  nearly  as  bald  of 
comfort  as  ever.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there 
were  gleams  of  consolation  attendant  upon  his  bristly  condi- 
tion. The  servants  at  the  hotels  styled  him  "  mounsheer." 
How  delightful  it  is  to  be  mistaken  for  what  you  are  not ! 
People  thought  he  talked  "  pretty  good  English,  considerin' ; " 
and,  best  of  all,  the  little  boys  ran  backwards  that  they  might 
look  with  wonder  at  his  face,  while  the  smaller  children  went 
screaming  into  the  house  to  call  their  mammas  to  see  the 
"  funny  thing."  But,  "  false  is  the  light  on  glory's  plume  ; " 
and  it  is  no  less  false  on  glory's  hair.  Even  the  excitement 
pf  suph  erjviaWQ  distioQtiou  as  this  soon  wears  away,  and  it 
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may  be  questioned  whether,  barring  the  expense  of  soap,  a 
furry-faced  gentleman  is,  in  the  long  run,  much  happier  than 
the  more  sober  citizen  who  has  so  little  taste  for  the  pic- 
turesque as  to  shave  several  times  a  week. 

3.  Slyder  Downehylle,  therefore,  reenforced  his  whiskers 
by  an  elaborate  care  in  dress.  He  was  padded  into  a  model 
of  symmetry ;  but,  although  the  buckram  was  judiciously 
placed,  he  soon  ascertained  that  this  was  not  the  kind  of  bol- 
stering he  wanted.  The  cotton  made  him  warm,  but  it  did 
not  make  him  happy  —  not  quite.  It  was  '*  nothing  to  be 
thus,"  unless  one  were  "  safely  thus."  Slyder  Downehylle 
began  to  feel  small  when  his  muscular  developments  were 
hung  upon  the  bedpost  Which  was  Slyder,  in  the  main  — 
he  beneath  the  cover,  or  that  larger  part  of  him  against  the 
wall?  He  was  tired  of  packing  and  unpacking  —  wearied 
with  bemg  "  spectacular." 

4.  It  was  not  exactly  kind  in  uncle  John  and  aunt  Betsey 
—  though  they  thought  it  was  —  thus  to  bequeath  their 
savings  to  Slyder  Downehylle.  Their  legacy  perplexed  him 
sadly.  He  discovered,  in  a  very  short  .time,  that  money  is 
not,  in  itself,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  one  thing  needful,"  the  material  of  happiness. 
But  he  was  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  something  to  be 
got  with  money.  Still,  however,  he  could  not  find  it  —  that 
*'  something  to  be  happy  with  "  —  that  cake,  that  candy,  that 
sugar  ice,  that  hobby  horse.  When  his  game  was  run  down, 
why,  it  was  only  a  fox  afler  all. 

5.  **  Lend  me  fifty,"  said  his  friend,  "  and  Pll  show  you  a 
thing  or  two.  There  are  several  things  to  be  seen  yet,  by 
individuals  who  donH  wear  spectacles." 

•  6.  He  followed  the  advice  of  his  friend.  No  one  knew  the 
world  better,  and  therefore  he  must,  of  course,  be  right.  So 
Slyder  Downehylle  became  convivial.  He  slept  by  day,  and 
he  frolicked  by  night.  If  this  was  not  the  long-sought  "  it," 
where  could  "  it "  be  ?  Slyder  Downehille  was  merry  — 
exceeding  jocose.  He  earned  the  right  and  title  to  be  known 
as  a  spirited  youth ;  and  so  he  was,  generally.  But  by  dint 
19 
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of  Tepetition,  the  blue  began  to  disappear  from  this  plum  also 

—  the  peach  was  no  longer  downy.  It  was  not,  indeed,  per- 
fect bliss.  Slyder  was  subject  to  headache  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  ;  yet  it  was  as  nearly  "  something  to  be  happy 
with  "  as  he  had  yet  been  enabled  to  discover. 

7.  It  was  a  hard  case,  view  it  as  you  will.  Mr.  Slyder 
Downehylle  wanted  to  be  happy  —  he  had  the  greatest  dispo- 
sition to  be  happy.  He  had  tried  every  possible  experiment 
in  that  direction  that  either  he  or  his  friend  could  suggest ; 
but  yet  he  was  a  dejected  man,  even  when  tipsy  twice  a  day. 
He  could  find  no  delight  that  was  of  a  substantial  character 

—  nothing  to  which  he  could  constantly  recur  without  fear  of 
disappointment  and  disgust  —  nothing  that  would  wear  all  the 
week  through,  and  be  the  same  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the 
day  after  that.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  intermingled  his  pleas- 
ures—  took  them  in  alternation  —  overate  himself  in  the 
morning  .and  overdrank  himself  in  the  evening,  or  revered 
the  process,  turning  the  bill  of  fare  upside  down.  It  came  all 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  —  why  could  not  Slyder  Downehylle  be  happy  ?  Who 
labored  harder  to  boil  down  commonplace,  and  to  extract 
from  it  the  essence  of  felicity  —  ta  concentrate  the  soup  of 
life,  and  to  elicit  essentials  from  their  insipid  dilution  ? 

8.  He  was  engaged  in  solving  a  great  moral  problem.  He 
left  longitude  and  the  squaring  of  the  circle  to  intellects 
of  an  inferior  order.  It  was  for  him  to  determine  whether  it 
was  pos^le  to  live  upon  the  principal  of  one^s  health  and 
capacities  for  enjoyment,  without  being  restricted  to  such 
beggarly  returns  as  the  mere  interest  thereof.  As  for  con- 
tent,—  the  '  being  happy  with  one's  self,"  as  uncle  John  ex- 
pressed it,  —  this  was  a  very  flat  sort  of  happiness  in  Slyder 
Downehylle's  estimation,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  placed  it  in  that 
category  at  all.  Slyder  Downehylle  had  never  tried  gam- 
bling; but  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend,  he  did  try  it, 
and  thought  that  he  rather  liked  it.  In  short,  it  improved  upon 
acquaintance.  At  length,  he  had  reached  the  ultima  ThuLe, 
The  ^^  something  to  be  happy  with  "  had,  to  all  appearance, 
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been  found.  But  the  top  of  our  speed  brings  the  end  of  the 
race.  He  who  moves  most  rapidly  is  the  soonest  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  Fortune  is  fickle,  and  Slyder  Downehylle,  in 
his  zeal  to  pile  enjoyment  upon  enjoyment,  —  to  be  happy,  if 
possible,  with  several  things  at  a  time, —  had,  unluckily,  a 
habit  of  drinking  deep;  and,  as  his  head  became  warm,  the 
"  cool "  amounts  in  his  pockets  melted  away. 

9.  Slyder  Downehylle  was  now  a  cashless  man ;  his  re- 
searches after  felicity  had  not  only  proved  unsuccessful,  but 
had  left  him  without  the  means  of  future  progression.  He 
was  swamped,  as  it  were,  in  sight  of  port.  Even  his  borrow- 
ing friend  no  longer  recognized  him.  The  tailors  desired  no 
more  of  his  custom ;  his  apartments  at  the  hotel  were  wanted. 
The  '^  credit  system  ^^  was  out  of  fashion.  Financiering  had 
been  clipped  in  its  wings.  How  doleful  looks  the  candle 
when  capped  with  an  extinguisher !,  The  wounded  squirrel 
drops  from  limb  to  limb.  The  world  has  many  wounded 
squirrels,  that  do  not  even  crack  nuts  to  earn  a  living.  Just 
such  a  squirrel  was  Slyder  Downehylle,  compelled,  before  he 
reached  the  top  of  his  aspiring  hopes,  to  abandon  every  step 
that  he  had  so  toilfully  surmounted. 

10.  He  is  sadly  emaciated,  and  in  all  respects  considera- 
bly the  worse  for  wear ;  while  a  hollow  cough  indicates  that 
his  physical  capabilities  have  proved  inadequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  his  method  of  employing  life,  and  are  fast 
dropping  to-  pieces.  Slyder  Downehylle  is  consequently 
more  miserable  than  ever.  He  is  troubled  with  doubts. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  proceeded  upon  an  error ;  perhaps  the 
prinaiple  —  the  high  pressure  principle  —  of  his  action  was 
not  the  right  one.  It  may  be  that  excitement  is  not  happi- 
ness ;  that  our  pleasures  are  fleeting  in  proportion  to  their 
intensity ;  that,  indeed,  if  "  life  be  a  feast,"  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  it  is  rather  diminished  than 
increased  by  swallowing  the  viands  hastily,  and  by  having  a 
recourse  to  condiments  ;  and  that  a  physical  economy  is  as 
wise  and  as  necessary  to  well  being  as  economy  of  any  other 
kind.    He  is  almost  led  to  suppose  that  his  "  something  to  be 
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happy  with  "  is  a  fallacy  ;  he  never  could  hold  it  within  his 
grasp  ;  and  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  a  man  probably  does 
well  to  have  a  home  in  himself,  that  he  may  not  always  be 
compelled  to  run  abroad  for  recreation,  or  to  appeal  to  his 
senses  to  give  vivacity  to  the  hour.    If  it  were  his  luck  to 

begin  again .    But  that  hollow  cough !     Our  experiences 

oft  reach  their  climax  too  late ;  yet  others  may  learn  from 
the  example  of  Slider  Downehylle,  —  Joseph  C.  Neal. 


No.  47.     FitZ'James  and  Roderick  Dhu. 

1.  Fitz-James,  in  danger,  and  alone. 
Famished  and  chilled,  through  ways  unknown. 
Tangled  and  steep,  yet  journeyed  on  ; 

Till,  as  a  rock*s  huge  point  he  turned, 
A  watchfire  close  before  him  burned. 

2.  Beside  its  embers,  red  and  clear. 
Basked,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 
And  up  he  sprang  with  sword  in  hand,  — 

"  Thy  name  and  purpose  !     Saxon,  stand  !  ** 

"  A  stranger.*'     "  What  dost  thou  require  ?  ^ 

^^  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fire. 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chilled  my  limbs  with  frost." 

"  Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick  ?  "    "  No.*' 

*'  Thou  dar'st  not  call  thyself  a  foe  !  " 

"  I  dare  !  to  him  and  till  the  band 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand.'* 

"  Bold  words  !  —  but  though  the  beast  of  gama 

The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 

Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 

Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend, 
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Who  ever  recked  where,  how,  or  when 

The  prowling  fox  was  trapped  or  slain  ? 

Thus  treacherous  scouts.     Yet  sure  they  lie, 

Who  say  thou  cam'st  a  secret  spy !  " 

"  They  do,  by  Heaven !     Come  Roderick  Dhu, 

And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two. 

And  let  me'  but  till  morning  rest, 

I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest." 

*'  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 

Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  knight.'' 

^*  Then  by  these  tokens  mayst  thou  know 

Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe." 

^'  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 

A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  addressed  :  — 
^  Stranger,  I  am  to  Roderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  born,  a  kinsman  true ; 
Each  word  against  his  hono^  spoke 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke  ; 
Yet  more  —  upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 
A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn  — 
Thou  art  with  numbers  overborne  ; 
It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand. 
Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand ; 
But  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 
Will  I  depart  from  honor's  laws  : 
T'  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 
And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 
Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 
In  vain  he  never  must  require. 
Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day  ; 
Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way, 
O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward, 
Till  past  Clan  Alpine's  outmost  guard, 
19* 
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As  far  as  Coilantogle's  Ford  ; 
From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword.'* 
"  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  Heaven, 
As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given  I " 
"  Well,  rest  thee  ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 
Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 
With  that  he  shook  the  gathered  heath. 
And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath  ; 
And  the  bravS  foemen,  side  by  side. 
Lay  peaceful  down  like  bratbers  tried. 
And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam 
Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 

4   With  mom  they  came  where,  stem  and  steep, 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep  ; 
Here  Vennachar  in  silver  flows, 
There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose. 
Ever  the  hollow  path  twined  on 
Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone  : 
A  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 
With  hardihood  against  a  host. 
The  guide  led  through  the  pass's  jaws, 
And  asked  Fitz-James  by  what  strange  cause 
He  sought  these  wilds,  traversed  by  few. 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu* 

5.  "  Brave  (Jael,*  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side  ; 
Yet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 
"  I  dreamed  not  now  to  claim  its  aid ; 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came> 
Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game. 
All  seemed  as  peaceful  and  as  still 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 

*  The  Scottish  Highlander  calls  himself  Gad,  or  Gaul,  and  terms 
the  Lowlander  Sassenach^  or  Saxon. 
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Thy  dangerous  chief  was  then  afar, 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war : 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain  guide ; 
Though  deep,  perchance,  the  villain  lied.** 
"  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ?  " 
"  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  roe  why  I  — * 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fixed  cause 
As  gives  the  hardy  workman  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 
The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 
Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 
A  knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide ; 
A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  strayed, 
The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid ; 
Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 
The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone.'' 


No.  48.     Tlie  Same^  corUinued. 

1.  The  Gael  beheld  him  grim  the  while. 
And  thus  he  spoke  with  scornful  smile  : 
"  Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  marked  thee  send  delighted  eye 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  ; 
These  fertile  plains,  that  softened  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  ?     See  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread 
For  fattened  steer  or  household  bread, 
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^        Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, 
*  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore : 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  hreast ; 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Ay,  by  my  soul !     While  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain,  — 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze,  — 
The  Grael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 
Where  live  the  mountain  chiefs  who  hold 
That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 
Is  aught  but  retribution  due  ? 
Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu." 

2.  Answered  FitzJames,  "  And  if  I  sought, 
I    Think'st  thoii  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid, 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ?  " 
"  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  due : 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true,  — 
.  I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  strayed, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid,  — 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  come  and  go  ; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou  unheard  been  doomed  to  die. 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury." 
"  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 
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Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride ; 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan  Alpine's  gleo 
In  peace  ;  but  when  I  come  again, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow. 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
I  pine  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  chieftain  and  his  band. 

"  Have  then  thy  wish."    He  whistled  shrill. 
And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew  ; 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprang  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start, 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife, 
That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  ^\e  hundred  men. 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given  ; 
Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 
All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still ; 
Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  threatening  mass 
Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge. 
With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 
Upon  the  mountain  side  they  hung. 
The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi's  living  side, 
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Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 
Full  on  Fitz- James  —  "  How  say'st  thou  now? 
These  are  Clan  Alpine's  warriors  true ; 
And,  Saxon,  I  am  Roderick  Dhu  !  " 

4.  Fitz-James  was  brave.    Though  to  his  heart 
The  lifeblood  thrilled  with  sudden  start, 

He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Returned  the  chief  his  haughty  stare  ; 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before : 

"  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  marked  -—  and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood  —  then  waved  his  hand  ; 

Down  sank  the  disappearing  band  ; 

Each  warrior  vanished  where  he  stood. 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 

Sank  brand,  and  spear,  and  bended  bow, 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low  ; 

It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth ; 

The  wind's  last  breath  had  tossed  in  air 

Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair : 

The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hillside. 

Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide  ; 

The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back 

From  lance  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack 

The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 

On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

5.  Fitz-James  looked  round,  yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received  ; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
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Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed, 

And  to  his  look  the  chief  replied, 

•*  Fear  nought  —  nay,  that  I  need  not  say  — 

But  —  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ;  I  pledged  my  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogle  Ford ; 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman^s  brand 

For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand. 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 

So  move  we  on ;  I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." — Scott. 


No.  49.     Washing^. 

1.  It  matters  very  little  what  spot  may  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Washington.  No  people  can  claim,  no  coun- 
try can  appropriate  him.  The  boon  of  Providence  to  the 
human  race,  his  fame  is  eternity,  and  his  residence  creation. 
Though  it  was  the  defeat  of  our  arms,  and  the  disgrace  of 
our  policy,  I  almost  bless  the  convulsion  in  which  he  had 
his  origin.  If  the  heavens  thundered,  and  the  earth  rocked, 
yet,  when  the  storm  had  passed,  how  pure  was  the  climate 
that  it  cleared  I  How  bright,  in  the  brow  of  the  firmament, 
was  the  planet  which  it  revealed  to  us! 

2.  In  the  production  of  Washington,  it  does  really  appear 
as  if  Nature  was  endeavoring  to  improve  upon  herself,  and 
that  all  the  virtues  of  the  ancient  world  were  but  so  many 
studies  preparatory  to  the  patriot  of  the  new.  Individual 
instances,  no  doubt,  there  were,  splendid  exemplifications  of 
some  singular  qualification  :  Ceesar  was  merciful,  Scipio  was 
continent,   Hannibal  was  patient ;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
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Washington  to  blend  them  all  in  one,  and,  like  the  lovely 
masterpiece  of  the  Grecian  artist,  to  exhibit,  in  one  glow 
of  associated  beauty,  the  pride  of  every  model,  and  the 
perfection  of  every  master. 

3.  As  a  general,  he  marshalled  the  peasant  into  a  veteran, 
and  supplied  by  discipline  the  absence  of  experience ;  as  a 
statesman,  he  enlarged  the  policy  of  the  cabinet  into  the 
most  comprehensive  system  of  general  advantage ;  and  such 
were  the  wisdom  of  his  views  and  the  philosophy  of  his  coun- 
sels, that  to  the  soldier  and  the  statesman  he  almost  added  the 
character  of  the  sage  1  A  conqueror,  he  was  untainted  with 
the  crime  of  blood;  a  revolutionist,  he  was  free  from  any 
stain  of  treason ;  for  aggression  commenced  the  contest,  and 
his  country  called  him  to  the  command. 

4.  Liberty  unsheathed  his  sword,  necessity  stained,  victory 
returned  it.  If  he  had  paused  here,  history  might  have  doubt- 
ed what  station  to  assign  him ;  whether  at  the  head  of  her 
citizens  or  her  soldiers,  her  heroes  or  her  patriots.  But  the 
last  glorious  act  crowns  his  career,  and  banishes  all  hesitation. 

5.  Who,  like  Washington,  after  having  emancipated  a 
hemisphere,  resigned  its  crown,  and  preferred  the  retirement 
of  domestic  life  to  the  adoration  of  a  land  he  might  almost 
be  said  to  have  created  ? 

"  How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  Glory's  page, 
Thou  more  thjw  soldier,  and  jnst  less  than  sage  ? 
All  thou  haat  been  reflects  less  fame  on  thee, 
Far  less,  than  all  thon  hast  forebome  to  be." 

6.  Such,  sir,  is  the  testimony  of  one  not  to  be  accused  of 
partiality  in  his  estimate  of  America.  Happy,  proud  Ameri- 
ca !  The  lightnings  of  heaven  yielded  to  your  philosophy ! 
The  temptations  of  earth  could  not  seduce  your  patriptisn). — 
Phillips. 
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No.  50.     Goody  Blake  and  Harry  GUI. 

1.  O,  what's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  Gill  ? 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  chatter, 

Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still ! 
Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack  — 

Good  duffle  gray,  and  flannel  fine ; 
He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back, 

And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

2.  In  March,  December,  and  in  July. 

'Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
The  neighbors  tell,  and  tell  you  truly, 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
At  night,  at  morning,  and  at  noon, 

'Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon, 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 

3.  Young  Harry  was  a  lusty  drover ; 

And  who  so  stout  of  limb  as  he  ? 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover ; 

His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Now,  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor ; 

111  fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad  ; 
And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 

Mighl  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 

4.  All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling ; 

And  then  her  three  hours'  work  at  rights 
Alas  !  'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling  ; 

It  would  not  pay  for  candlelight. 
Remote  from  sheltering  village  green. 

On  a  hill's  north  side  she  dwelt, 
20 
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Where  from  sea  blasts  the  hawthorns  lean, 
And  the  while  frosts  are  slow  tamelt. 

5.  By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage, 

Two  poor  o)d  dames,  as  I  have  known, 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage ; 

But  she,  poor  woman  !  boused  alone. 
'Twas  well  enough  when  summer  came  — 

The  long,  warm,  lightsome  summer  day ; 
Then  at  her  door  the  canty  dame 

Would  sit  as  any  linnet  gay. 

6.  But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter, 

O,  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake  ! 
You  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 

'Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead  ; 

Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think, 
For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed. 

And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

'^'  O,  joy  for  her,  whene'er,  in  winter. 

The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout, 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter. 

And  many  a  rotten  bough  about 
Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  sick, 

As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 
A  piK  beforehand,  turf  or  stick. 

Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 

8,  Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring. 
And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache, 

Coukl  any  thing  be  more  alluring 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake  ? 

And  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said. 
When  her  dd  bones  were  cold  and  chill. 
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She  lefl  her  fire,  or  left  her  hed, 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

9.  Now  Harry  he  had  long  suspected 

This  trespass  of  old  Groody  Blake, 
And  vowed  that  she  should  be  detected, 

And  he  on  her  would  vengeance  take. 
And  oh  from  his  warm  fire  heM  go, 

And  to  the  fields  his  road  would  take, 
And  there  at  night,  in  frost  and  snow. 

He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

10.  And  once  behind  a  rick  of  barley. 

Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand  ; 
The  moon  was  full,  and  shining  clearly, 

And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
He  hears  a  noise  —  he's  all  awake  — 

Again !  —  on  tiptoe  down  the  hill 
.  He  softly  creeps.     'Tis  Groody  Blake ; 

She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill. 

11.  Right  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her ; 

Stick  afler  stick  did  Goody  ^ull ; 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 

Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  about. 

The  by-road  back  again  to  take. 
He  started  forward  with  a  shout. 

And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 

12.  And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her, 

And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast, 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her. 

And  cried,  '*  I've  caught  you,  then,  at  last  I " 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said. 

Her  bundle  from  .her  lap  let  fall ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed 

To  God,  that-is  the  Judge  of  all. 
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13.  She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  uprearing. 

While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm  — 
**  God  !  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 

O,  may  he  never  more  be  warm !  ** 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head, 

Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray ; 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said. 

And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 

14.  He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 

That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill ; 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sorrow ; 

Alas  that  day  for  Harry  Gill ! 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding  coat, 

But  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he  ; 
Another  was  on  Thursday  brought, 

And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 

15.  ^Twas  all  in  vain,  a  useless  matter, 

And  blankets  were  about  him  pinned ; 
Yet  still  his  jaws  and  teeth  they  clatter 

Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away  ; 
'    And  all  who  see  him  say  'tis  plain 
That,  live  as  long  as  live  he  may, 

He  never  will  be  warm  again. 

16.  No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 

Abed  or  up,  to  young  or  old ; 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters, 

"  Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold.*' 
Abed  or  up,  by  night  or  day. 

His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still. 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  I  pray, 

Of  Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill. 

Wordsworth. 
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No.  61.    Prevailing'  Errors  in  Regard  to  the  Nature 
and  End  of  Education. 

1.  "  The  improvement  of  educatioo,"  says  a  writer,  "  will 
alone  lead  to  its  extension ; ''  and  we  add,  that  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  its  nature  will  alone  lead  to  its  improve* 
ment.  Changes  may  be  multiplied,  but  they  will  very  rarely 
be  improvements,  unless  they  proceed  on  a  clear  and  definite 
understanding  of  the  end  to  be  attained.  Means  are  wisely 
chosen  only  when  they  are  precisely  adapted  to  the  object 
sought,  and  they  are  thus  adapted  only  when  that  object 
stands  out  clearly  and  boldly  before  the  mind.  Let  us,  then, 
look  at  some  of  the  prevailing  misconceptions. 

2.  By  many,  education  is  regarded  simply  as  the  means 
of  communicating  to  the  .young  certain  mechaiiieal  accom* 
plishments,  which,  in  the  progress  of  society,  have  become 
essential  to  our  comfort  and  success.  Thus,  in  the  opinion 
of  one,  a  child  is  educated  when  he  can  read,  writeyomd 
cipher.  To  these  others  would  add  certain  higher  schcdastic 
attainments,  more  or  less  in  number ;  and  a  third  pairty  hold 
410  child  to  be  educated,  unless  to  what  they  term  ^^  school 
learning  '^  is  added  some  trade  or  employment  by  which  he 
can  make  a  living. 

3.  The  great  and  all-important  fact  that  a  child  has  powers 
and  sentiments  which  predestine  him  to  advance  forever  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  biit  powers  which  will  be  stifled  or 
perverted  in  their  very  infancy  without  proper  culture,  —  this 
fact  is  overlooked.  It  is  not  considered  that  he  has  an  intel'- 
lectual  and  a  moral  character  to  be  formed,  and  that  no  cfaar- 
iicter  will  ever  reach  the  required  excellence,  unless  wise 
principles  are  instilled,  and  good  habits  formed. 

4.  A  child  leaves  school  without  having  contcaeted  either 
a  desire  for  knowledge,  or  a  love  of  good  books.  He  knows 
as  little  of  his  own  frame,  of  the  laws  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  of  the  constitution  of  the  material  world,  and 
<^  the  past  histoiy  of  his  country  and  race,  as  if  on  these 

20* 
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subjects  books  were  silent ;  and  yet  he  is  said  to  be  educat- 
ed I  What  is  still  more  important,  he  has  been  subjected  to 
no  early,  constant,  and  efficient  training  of  his  disposition, 
manners,  judgment,  and  habits  of  thought  and  conduct. 

5.  The  sentiments  held  to  be  appropriate  to  the  adult 
have  not  been  imbibed  with  the  milk  of  infancy,  and  ite]> 
ated  and  reiterated  through  the  whole  of  subsequent  child- 
hood and  youth;  the  manners  considered  becoming  in  men 
and  women  have  not  been  sedulously  imparted  in  early 
years;  nor  have  the  habits  regarded  as  conducive  to  indi- 
vidual advancement,  social  happiness,  and  national  prosper- 
ity, been  cultivated  with  the  utmost  diligence ;  and  yet  the 
child  is  said  to  be  educated  I  He  knows  little,  and  yet  he 
imagines  that  he  knows  all,  or  enough! 

6.  Akin  to  the  error  just  noticed  is  another,  which  makes 
education  consist  in  acquiring  knowledge.  That  no  educa- 
tion is  complete  or  sufficient  which  leaves  the  subject  of  it 
in  ignorance,  is  plain ;  and  as  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  which  seems  absolutely  needful  to  man's  highest 
welfare,  and  is,  moreover,  within  the  reach  of  all,  it  should 
be  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  education  of 
the  whole  people.  Such,  in  addition  to  reading,  writbg,  and 
arithmetic,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
an  acquaintance  with  the  criminal  laws  of  the  government 
under  which  we  live,  with  general  geography  and  history, 
and,  to  some  extent,  with  our  own  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  constitution. 

7.  The  grand  error  is,  that  that  is  called  knowledge 
which  is  mere  rote-learning  and  word<mongery.  The  child 
is  said  to  be  educated,  because  it  can  repeat  the  text  of 
this  one's  Grammar,  and  of  that  one's  Geography  and  His- 
tory ;  because  a  great  many  f^ts,  oflen  without  connection 
or  dependence,  have,  for  the  time  being,  been  deposited  in 
its  memory,  though  they  have  never  been  wrought  at  all 
into  the  understanding,  nor  have  awakened,  in  truth,  one 
effort  of  the  higher  faculties. 

•    8.  The  soil  of  the  mind  is  left,  by  such  culture,  nearly 
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as  untouched,  and  as  li.tle  likely,  therefore,  to  yield  back 
valuable  fruit,  as  if  these  same  facts  had  been  committed  to 
memory  in  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  as  if  the  husband- 
man were  to  go  forth  and  sow  his  seed  by  the  wayside,  or 
on  the  surface  of  a  field  which  has  been  trodden  down  by 
the  hoofs  of  innumerable  horses,  and  then,  when  the  cry  of 
harvest  home  is  heard  about  him,  expect  to  reap  as  abun- 
dant returns  as  the  most  provident  and  industrious  of  his 
neighbors.  He  forgets  that  the  same  irreversible  law  holds 
in  mental  as  in  material  husbandry  —  Whatever  a  man 
soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

►  9.  The  first  duty  of  the  teacher,  whether  he  be  a  parent 
or  hired  instructor,  is  to  enrich  and  turn  up  the  soil  of  the 
mind,  and  thus  quicken  its  productive  energies.  Awaken  a 
child's  faculties ;  give  him  worthy  objects  on  which  to  exer- 
cise them  ;  invest  him  with  proper  control  over  them,  and 
let  him  once  taste  the  pleasure  of  employing  them  in  the 
acquisition  of  truth,  and  he  will  gain  knowledge  for  himself. 
Yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  cannot  be  done,  effect- 
ually and  thoroughly,  without  imparting,  at  the  same  time, 
much  knowledge. 

10.  It  is  in  the  act  of  apprehending  truth,  of  perceiving 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  of  tracing  out  its  relations 
to  and  dependence  on  other  truths,  and  then  of  applying  it 
to  the  explanation  of  phenomena  and  events, —  it  is  by  such 
means  that  we  excite,  invigorate,  and  discipline  the  facul- 
ties. It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  it  be  the  primary 
object  of  education  to  discipline  and  develop  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  or  to  communicate  knowledge.  Were  these  two 
objects  distinct  and  independent,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  the  first  is  unspeakably  more  important  than  the  second. 
But,  in  truth,  they  are  inseparable. 

11.  That  training  which  best  disciplines  and  unfolds  the 
faculties  will,  at  the  same  time,  impart  the  greatest  amount 
of  real  and  effective  knowledge  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  which  imparts  thoroughly,  and  for  permanent  use  and 
possession,  the   greatest   amount  of    knowledge,  will    best 
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develop,  strengthen,  and  refine  the  powers.  In  proportion, 
however,  as  intellectual  vigor  and  activity  are  more  impor- 
tant than  mere  rote-learning,  in  the  same  proportion  ought 
we  to  attach  more  value  to  an  education  which,  though  it 
only  teaches  a  child  to  read,  has,  in  doing  so,  taught  him  also 
to  think,  than  we  should  to  one  which,  though  it  may  have 
bestowed  on  him  the  husks  and  shells  of  half  a  dozen  of  the 
sciences,  has  never  taught  him  to  use  with  pleasure  and 
effect  his  reflective  faculties.*  He  who  can  think,  and  loves 
to  think,  will  become,  if  he  has  a  few  good  books,  a  wise 
man.  He  who  knows  not  how  to  think,  or  who  hates  the 
toil  of  doing  it,  will  remain  imbecile,  though  his  mind  betf 
crowded  with  the  contents  of  a  library. 

12.  This  is,  at  present,  perhaps,  the  greatest  fault  in  in- 
tellectual education.  The  new  power,  with  which  the  scien- 
tific discoveries  of  the  last  three  centuries  have  clothed 
civilized  man,  renders  knowledge  an  object  of  unbounded 
respect  and  desire  ;  while  it  is  forgotten  that  that  knowledge 
can  be  mastered  and  appropriated  only  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
ercise and  application  of  all  our  intellectual  faculties. 

13.  If  the  mind  of  a  child,  when  learning,  remains 
nearly  passive,  —  merely  receiving  knowledge  as  a  vessel 
receives  water  which  is  poured  into  it, —  little  good  can  be 
expected  to  accrue.  It  is  as  if  food  were  introduced  into 
the  stomach  which  there  is  no  power  to  digest  or  assimilate, 
and  which  will  therefore  be  rejected  from  the  system,  or  lie 
a  useless  and   oppressive  load  upon  its  energies.  —  Bishop 

POTTEB, 


No.  52.     Solihquy  of  the  Old  Philosopher. 

1.  "  Alas  ! "  exclaimed  a  silver-headed  sage,  "  how  nar- 
row is  the  utmost  extent  of  human  knowledge  I  how  circum- 
scribed the  sphere   of  intellectual  exertion !     I  have  ^pent 

*  "  At  the  first,"  says  Erasmus,  **  H  is  no  great  matter  how  much  jon 
learn,  but  haw  well  you  learn  it" 
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my  life  in  acquiring  knowledge,  but  how  little  do  I  know  ! 
The  farther  I  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature,  the 
more  I  am  bewildered  and  benighted.  Beyond  a  certain 
limit,  all  is  but  confusion  and  conjecture;  so  that  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  learned  over  the  ignorant  consists  greatly  in 
having  ascertained  how  little  is  to  be  known. 

2.  "It  is  true  that  I  can  measure  the  sun,  and  compute 
the  distances  of  the  planets  ;  I  can  calculate  their  periodical 
movements,  and  even  ascertain  the  laws  by  which  they  per- 
form their  sublime  revolutions  ;  but  with  regard  to  their  con- 
struction, to  the  beings  which  inhabit  them,  of  their  condition 
and  circumstances,  whether  natural  or  moral,  what  do  I 
know  more  than  the  clown  ? 

3.  "  Delighting  to  examine  the  economy  of  nature  in  our 
own  world,  I  have  analyzed  the  elements,  and  have  given 
names  to  their  component  parts.  And  yet,  should  I  not 
be  as  much  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  burning  of  fire,  or  to 
account  for  the  liquid  quality  of  water,  as  the  vulgar,  who 
use  and  enjoy  them  without  thought  or  examination  ? 

4.  "  I  rem'aric  that  all  bodies,  unsupported,  fall  to  the 
ground  ;  and  I  am  taught  to  account  for  this  by  the  law 
of  gravitation.  But  what  have  I  gained  here  more  than  a 
term  ?  Does  it  convey  to  my  mind  any  idea  of  that  myste- 
rious and  invisible  chain  which  draws  all  things  to  a  com- 
mon centre?  I  observe  the  efiect,  I  give  a  name  to  the 
cause ;  but  can  I  explain  or  comprehend  it '? 

5.  "  Pursuing  the  track  of  the  naturalist,  I  have  learned 
to  distinguish  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
and  to  divide  these  into  their  distinct  tribes  and  families ; 
but  can  I  tell,  after  all  this  toil,  whence  a  single  blade  of* 
grass  derives  its  vitality  ?  Gould  the  most  minute  researches 
enable  me  to  discover  the  exquisite  pencil  that  paints  and 
fringes  the  flower  of  the  field?  Have  I  ever  detected  the 
secret  that  gives  their  brilliant  dye  to  the  ruby  and  the 
emerald,  or  the  art  that  enamels  the  delicate  shell  ? 

6.  "  I  observe  the  sagacity  of  animals ;  I  call  it  instinct, 
and  speculate  upon  its  various' degrees  of  approximation  to 
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the  reason  of  man.  But,  after  all,  I  know  as  little  of  the 
cogitations  of  the  brute  as  he  does  of  mine.  When  I  see 
a  flight  of  birds  overhead  performing  their  evolutions,  or 
steering  their  course  to  some  distant  settlement,  their  sig- 
nals and  cries  are  as  unintelligible  to  me  as  are  the  learned 
languages  to  the  unlettered  mechanic^  I  understand  as  lit- 
tle of  their  policy  and  laws  as  they  do  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries. 

7.  "  But,  leaving  the  material  creation,  my  thoughts  have 
often  ascended  to  loftier  subjects,  and  indulged  in  meta-  ■ 
physical  speculation.  And  here,  while  I  easily  perceive  in 
myself  the  two  distinct  qualities  of  matter  and  mind,  I  am 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  comprehend  their  mutual  depend* 
ence  and  mysterious  connection.  When  my  band  moves  in 
obedience  to  my  will,  have  I  the  most  distant  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  volition  is  either  communicated  or 
understood  ?  Thus,  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  ordinary  actions,  I  am  perplexed  and  confounded, 
if  I  attempt  to  account  for  it. 

8.  "  Again  :  how  many  years  of  my  life  were  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  those  languages,  by  means  of  which  I  might 
explore  the  records  of  remote  ages,  and  become  familiar 
with  the  learning  and  literature  of  other  times !  And  what 
have  I  gathered  from  these  but  the  mortif3ring  fact,  that 
man  has  ever  been  struggling  with  his  own  impotence,  and 
vainly  endeavoring  to  overleap  the  bounds  which  limit  his 
anxious  inquiries  ? 

9.  ^'  Alas !  then,  what  have  I  gained,  by  my  laborious 
researches,  but  a  humbling  conviction  of  my  weakness  and 
ignorance  ?  Of  how  little  has  ma'ti,  at  his  best  estate,  to 
boast  I  What  folly  in  him  to  glory  in  his  contracted  powers, 
or  to  value  himself  upon  his  imperfect  acquisitions ! '^  —  Janb 
Taylor. 
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No.  53.     SolUoqvy  of  the  Young  Lady. 

1.  **  Well,''  exclaimed  a  young  lady,  just  returned  from 
school,  ^^  my  education  is  ut  last  finished.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  strange,  if,  after  five  years'  hard  application,  any  thing 
were  lefl  incomplete.  Happily,  it  is  all  over  now;  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  exercise  my  various  accom* 
plishments. 

2.  '^  Let  me  see.  As  to  French,  I  am  mistress  of  that, 
and  speak  it,  if  possible,  with  more  fluency  than  English. 
Italian  I  can  read  with  ease,  and  pronounce  very  well  —  as 
well,  at  least,  as  any  of  my  friends,  and  even  better ;  and 
that  is  all  one  need  wish  for  in  Italian.  Music  I  have  learned 
till  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  it  But  now  that  we  have  a  grand 
piano,  it  wilt  iSs  delightful  to  play,  when  we  have  company, 
I  must  still  continue  to  practise  a  little  —  the  only  thing,  I 
think,  that  I  need  now  to  improve  myself  in.  And  then 
Uiere  are  my  Italian  songs !  which  every  body  allows  that  I 
sing  with  taste ;  and,  as  it  is  what  so  few  people  can  pretend 
U>,  I  am  particularly  glad  that  I  can. 

3.  "  My  drawings  are  universally  admired,  especially  the 
shells  and  flowers,  which  are  beautiful,  certainly.  Besides 
diis,  I  have  a  decided  taste  in  all  kinds  of  fancy  ornaments. 

4.  **  And  then  my  dancing  and  waltzing  —  in  which  our 
master  owned  he  could  take  me  no  farther.  Just  the  figure 
for  it,  certainly ;  it  would  be  unpardonable  if  I  did  not  excel. 

5.  **  As  to  common  things,  —  geography,  and  history,  and 
poetry,  and  philosophy,  —  thank  my  stars,  I  have  got  through 
them  all ;  so  that  I  may  consider  myself  not  only  perfectly 
uccomplished,  but  also  thoroughly  well  informed. 

6.  "  Well,  to  be  sure,  how  much  I  h&ve  fagged  through! 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  one  head  can  contain  it  all  I "  — - 
Jahe  Taylor, 
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No.  54.     Choice  of  Hercules. 

1.  When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his  youth  in  which 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  consider  what  course  of  life  he 
ought  to  pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  desert,  where  the 
silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  place  very  much  favored  his 
meditations.  As  he  was  musing  on  his  present  condition, 
and  very  much  perplexed  in  himself  on  the  state  of  life  which 
he  should  choose,  he  saw  two  women,  of  larger  stature  than 
ordinary,  approaching  him. 

%  One  of  them  had  a  very  noble  air  and  graceful  deport- 
ment ;  her  beauty  was  natural  and  easy,  her  person  clean 
and  unspotted,  her  eyes  cast  towards  the  ground  with  an 
agreeable  reserve,  her  motion  and  behavior  full  of  modesty, 
and  her  raiment  as  white  as  snow.  The  x>ther  had  a  great 
deal  of  health  and  floridness  in  her  countenance,  which  she 
had  helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red  ;  and  she  endeav- 
ored to  appear  more  graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a 
mixture  of  affectation  in  all  her  gestures.  She  had  a  wonder- 
ful confidence  and  assurance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety 
of  colors  in  her  dress  that  she  thought  were  the  most  proper 
to  show  her  complexion  to  advantage.  She  cast  her  eyes 
upon  herself,  then  turned  them  on  those  that  were  present,  to 
see  how  they  liked  her,  and  often  looked  on  the  figure  she 
made  in  her  own  shadow.  Upon  her  approach  to  Hercules, 
she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward  with  a 
regular,  composed  'carriage,  and,  running  up  to  him,  accosted 
him  afterthe  following  manner  :  — 

3.  "  My  dear  Hercules,  I  find  you  are  very  much  divided 
in  your  thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  you  ought  to 
choose :  be  my  friend,  and  follow  me ;  I  will  lead  you  into 
the  possession  of  pleasure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain,  and 
remove  you  from  all  the  noise  and  disquietude  of  business. 
The  affairs  of  either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  power  to 
disturb  you.  Your  whole  employment  shall  be  to  make  your 
lifip  easy,  and  to  entertain  every  sense  with  its  proper  gratifi- 
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cations.  Sumptuous  tables,  beds  of  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes, 
concerts  of  music,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in  readiness  to 
receive  you.  Come  along  with  me  into  this  region  of  de- 
lights, this  world  of  pleasure,  and  bid  farewell  forever  to  care, 
to  pain,  to  business."  Hercules,  hearing  the  lady  talk  after 
this  manner,  desired  to  know  hei*  name  ;  to  which  she  an- 
swered, "  My  friends,  and  those  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  me,  call  me  Happiness  :  but  my  enemies,  and  those  who 
would  injure  my  reputation,  have  given  me  the  name  of 
Pleasure." 

4.  By  this  time,  the  other  lady  was  come  up,  and  addressed 
herself  to  the  young  hero  in  a  very  different  manner.  "  Her- 
cules," said  she,  "  I  offer,  myself  to  you,  because  I  know  you 
are  descended  from  the  gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  descent 
by  your  love  of  virtue,  and  application  to  the  studies  proper 
for  your  age.  '  This  makes  me  hope  that  you  will  gain,  both 
for  yourself  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation.  But  before  I 
invite  you  into  my  society  and  friendship,  I  will  be  open  and 
sincere  with  you,  and  must  lay  this  down  as  an  established 
truth  —  that  there  is  nothing  truly  valuable  which  can  be  pur- 
chased  without  pains  and  labor.  The  gods  have  set  a  price 
upon  every  real  and  noble  pleasure.  If  you  would  gain  the 
favor  of  Deity,  you  must  be  at  the  pains  of  worshipping  him  ; 
if  the  friendship  of  good  men,  you  must  study  to  oblige  them ; 
if  you  would  be  honored  by  your  tiountry,  you  must  take 
care  to  serve  it ;  in  short,  if  you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or 
peace,  you  must  become  master  of  all  the  qualifications  that 
can  make  you  so.  These  are  the  only  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  I  can  promise  happiness." 

5.  The  goddess  of  Pleasure  here  broke  in  upon  her  dis- 
course. "  You  see,"  said  she,  "  Hercules,  by  her  own  con- 
fession, the  way  to  her  pleasures  is  long  and  difficult,  whereas 
that  which  I  propose  is  short  and  easy."  **  Alas !  "  said  the 
other  lady,  whose  visage  glowed  with  scorn  and  pity,  "  what 
are  the  pleasures  you  propose  ?  To  eat  before  you  are 
hungry,  drink  before  you  are  thirsty,  sleep  before  you  are 
tired  ;  to  gratify  appetites  before  they  are  raised,  and  raise 
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such  appetitea  as  nature  never  planted.  You  never  heard 
the  most  delicious  music,  which  is  the  praise  of  yourself; 
or  saw  the  most  beautiful  object,  which  is  the  work  of  your 
own  hands.  Your  votaries  pass  away  their  youth  in  a  dream 
of  mistaken  pleasures,  while  they  are  hoarding  up  anguish, 
torment,  and  remorse,  for  old  age. 

6.  "  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  the  gods,  and  of  good 
men  ;  an  agreeable  companion  of  the  artisan ;  a  household 
guardian  to  the  fathers  of  families ;  a  patron  and  protector 
of  servants ;  an  associate  in  all  true  and  generous  friendships. 
The  banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never  costly,  but  always  de- 
licious ;  for  none  eat  or  drink  at  them  who  are  not  invited  by 
hunger  and  thirst.  Their  'slumbers  are  sound,  and  their 
waking  cheerful.  My  young  men  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing themselves  praised  by  those  who  are  in  years  ;  and  those 
who  are  in  years  of  being  honored  by  those  who  are  young. 
In  a  word,  ray  followers  are  favored  by  the  gods,  beloved  by 
their  acquaintance,  esteemed  by  their  country,  and,  after  the 
close  of  their  labors,  honored  by  posterity." 

7.  We  know  by  the  life  of  this  memorable  hero  to  which 
of  these  two  ladies  he  gave  up  his  heart ;  and,  I  believe, 
every  one  who  reads  this  will  do  him  the  justice  to  approve 
of  his  choice.  —  Tatler. 


No.  55.     Silence  and  Meditation. 

1.  There  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  natural  to  the  earnest  and 
the  wise,  impossible  only  to  the  sensual  and  the  fool,  heajth- 
ful  to  all  who  are  sincere,  which  has  small  place  in  modern 
usage,  and  which  few  can  now  distinguish  from  vacuity. 
Those  who  know  what  it  is  call  it  meditation. 

2.  It  is  not  readings  in  which  we  apprehend  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  bring  them  to  our  critical  tribunal.  It  is  not 
study ^  in  which  we  strive  to  master  the  known,  and  prevail 
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over  it,  till  it  lies  in  order  beneath  our  feet.  It  is  not  reason- 
ing, in  which  we  seek  to  push  forward  the  empire  of  our 
positive  conceptions,  and,  by  combining  what  we  have,  reach 
others  that  we  have  not.  It  is  not  deliberation^  which  com- 
putes the  particular  problems  of  action,  reckons  up  the  forces 
that  surround  our  individual  lot,  and  projects  accordingly  the 
expedient  or  the  right.  It  is  not  self -scrutiny,  which  by  itself 
is  only  shrewdness,  or,  at  most,  science  turned  within  instead 
of  without,  and  analyzing  mental  feelings  instead  of  physical 
facts. 

3.  Its  view  is  not  personal  and  particular,  but  universal 
and  immense  —  the  sweep  of  the  nocturnal  telescope  over 
the  infinitely  great,  not  the  insight  of  the  solar  microscope 
into  the  infinitely  small.  It  brings,  not  an  intense  self-con- 
sciousness and  spiritual  egotism,  but  almost  a  renunciation 
of  mdividuality,  a  mingling  with  the  universe,  a  lapse  of  our 
little  drop  of  existence  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  being.  It 
does  not  find  for  us  our  place  in  the  known  world,  but  loses 
it  for  us  in  the  unknown.  It  puts  nothing  clearly  beneath 
our  feeft,  but  a  vault  of  awful  beauty  above  our  head. 

4.  Let  any  true  man  go  into  silence  ;  strip  himself  of  all 
pretence,  and  selfishness,  and  sensuality,  and  sluggishness 
of  soul ;  lift  off  thought  af\er  thought,  passion  afler  passion, 
till  he  reaches  the  inmost  deep  of  all ;  remember  how  short  a 
time,  and  he  was  not  at  all ;  how  short  a  time  again,  and  he 
will  not  be  here  ;  open  his  window,  and  look  upon  the  night 
—  how  still  its  breath,  how  solemn  its  march,  how  deep  its 
perspective,  how  ancient  its  forms  of  light ;  and  think  how 
little  he  knows  except  the  perpetuity  of  God,  and  the  myste- 
riousness  of  life ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  does  not  feel 
the  Eternal  Presence  as  close  upon  his  soul  as  the  breeze 
upon  his  brow. 

5.  Silence  is,  in  truth,  the  attribute  of  God  ;  and  those  who 
seek  him  from  that  side  invariably  learn  that  meditation  is 
not  the  dream,  but  the  reality,  of  life  ;  not  its  illusion,  but  its 
truth ;  not  its  weakness,  but  its  strength.  Such  act  of  the 
mind  is  quite  needful,  in  order  to  rectify  the  estimates  of  the 
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senses  and  the  lower  understanding,  to  shake  off  the  drowsy 
order  of  perceptions,  in  which,  with  the  eyes  of  the  soul  half 
closed,  we  are  apt  to  doze  away  existence  here.  Neglecting 
it  now,  we  shall  wake  into  it  hereafter,  and  find  that  we  have 
been  walking  in  our  sleep. 

6.  It  is  necessary  even  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  our 
practical  life.  It  is  always  the  tendency  of  action  to  fall  into 
routine,  and  become  mechanical ;  to  become  less  and  less  de- 
pendent on  the  living  forces  of  the  will ;  and  to  continue 
itself,  by  mere  momentum,  in  the  direction  it  has  once  as- 
sumed. When  conscience,  and  not  passion,  presides  over 
life,  this  tendency  is  not  abated,  but  confirmed  ;  for  con- 
science is  essentially  systematic  —  subdues  every  thing  to  a 
fixed  order,  and  then  is  troubled  or  content,  according  as  this 
is  violated  or  observed. 

7.  But  the  inner  spirit  of  the  mind,  which  all  outward  ac- 
tion should  express,  is  not  naturally  thus  inflexible  ;  it  drifts 
away  from  its  old  anchorages,  and  gets  afloat  ujpon  new  tides 
of  thought ;  as  experience  deepens,  existence  ceases  to  be  the 
sarne,  and  the  proportions  in  which  things  lie  within  our  affec- 
tions are  materially  changed  ;  as  the  ascent  of  time  is  made, 
life  is  seen  from  a  higher  point,  and  fresh  fields  of  truth  and 
duty  spread  before  our  view. 

8.  Habit  being  conservative,  faith  and  feeling  being  pro- 
gressive, unless  their  mutual  relation  be  constantly  readjusted 
by  meditation,  ceasing  to  correspond,  they  will  become  mis- 
erably divergent;  our  action  will  not  be  true^  our  thought 
will  not  be  real;  both  will  be  weak  and  dead;  both  distrust- 
ful as  a  culprit ;  both  relying  on  hollow  credit,  and  empty  of 
solid  wealth  ;  and  our  whole  life,  begun  perhaps  in  the  order 
of  conscience,  and  moving  on  externally  the  same,  may  be- 
come a  semblance  and  a  cheat.  Bare  moral  principle,  unless 
holding  of  something  more  divine,  •  affords  but  an  unsafe 
tenure  of  the  wisdom  and  the  strength  of  life. 

9.  And  even  when  the  right  is  clearly  «een,  meditation  is 
needed  to  collect  our  powers  to  do  it.  It  is  the  great  store- 
house of  our  spiritual  dynamics,  where  divine  enei^es  lie 
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hid   for  any   enterprise,  and  the   hero   is  strengthened  for 
his   field. 

10.  All  great  things  are  born  of  silence.  The  fury,  in- 
deed, of  destructive  passion  may  start  up  in  the  hot  conflict 
of  life,  and  go  forth  with  tumultuous  desolation.  But  all  be- 
neficent and  creative  power  gathers  itself  together  in  silence 
ere  it  issues  out  in  might.  Force  itself,  indeed,  is  naturally 
silent,  and  only  makes  itself  heard,  if  at  all,  when  it  strikes 
upon  some  obstruction.  The  very  hurricane  that  roars  ovei 
land  and  ocean  flits  noiselessly  through  spaces  where  nothing 
meets  it. 

11.  The  blessed  sunshine  says  nothing,  as  it  warms  the 
vernal  earth,  tempts  out  the  tender  grass,  and  decks  the  field 
and  forest  in  their  glory.  Silence  came  before  creation,  and 
the  heavens  were  spread  without  a  word.  Nowhere  can  you 
find  any  beautiful  work,  any  noble  design,  any  durable  en- 
deavor, that  was  not  matured  in  long  and  patient  silence, 
ere  it  spake  out  in  its  accomplishment.  There  it  is  that  we 
accumulate  the  inward  power  which  we  distribate  and  spend 
in  action,  put  the  smallest  duty  before  us  in  dignified  and 
holy  aspects,  and  gather  that  strength  of  self-denial  which 
can  meet  the  severest  hardships. 

12.  There  it  is  that  the  soul,  enlarging  all  its  dimensions 
at  once,  acquires  a  greater  and  more  vigorous  being,  and 
gathers  up  its  collective  forces  to  bear  down  upon  the  piece- 
meal difficulties  of  life,  and  scatter  them  to  dust.  There 
alone  can  we  enter  into  that  spirit  of  self-abandonment,  by 
which  we  take  up  the  cross  of  duty,  however  heavy,  with 
feet  however  worn  and  bleeding  they  may  be.  And  thither 
shall  we  return  again,  only  into  higher  peace  and  more  tri- 
umphant power,  when  the  labor  is  over  and  the  victory  won, 
and  we  are  called  by  death  into  God's  loftiest  watchtower  of 
Contemplation,  —  Martineau. 

21* 
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No.  56.     Byron^i  the  Poet  and  the  Man. 

1.  Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God  ! 
He  riches  gave,  he  intellectual  strength, 
To  few,  and  therefore  none  commands  to  be 
Or  rich  or  learned  ;  nor  promises  reward 
Of  peace  to  these.     On  all  he  moral  worth 
Bestowed,  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  all. 
And  who  that  could  not  pay  ?  who  bom  so  poor. 
Of  intellect  so  mean,  as  not  to  know 
What  seemed  the  best ;  and  knowing  might  not  do  ? 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade, 
And  what  they  bade  not  able  to  obey  ? 
And  he  who  acted  thus  fulfilled  the  law 
Eternal,  and  its  promise  reaped  of  peace  ; 
Found  peace  this  way  alone  :  who  sought  it  else 
Sought  mellow  grapes  beneath  the  icy  Pole, 
Sought  blooming  roses  on  the  cheek  of  death. 
Sought  substance  in  a  world  of  fleeting  shades. 

2;  Take  one  example,  to  our  purpose  quite : 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul. 
Who  riches  had,  and  fame,  beyond  desire, 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  born. 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life ; 
Yet  not  content  with  ancestorial  name. 
Or  to  be  known  because  his  fathers  were. 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood. 
And,  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  take  another  step.     Above  him  seemed, 
Alone,  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards ;  and  thitherward. 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody. 
In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
No  cost  was  spared.     What  books  he  wished,  he  read  ; 
What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard  ;  what  scenes  to  see. 
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He  saw.     And  first  in  rambling  schoolboy  days 

Britannia^s  mountaii  walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes. 

And  story- telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks. 

And  maids,  as  dewdrops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 

With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 

Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished : 

He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp  ; 

And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain  brows ; 

And  mused  on  battle  fields,  where  valor  fought 

In  other  days  ;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 

With  years  ;  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous  wells. 

And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-born  prophets  plucked. 

And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 

Of  ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste  ; 

The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw. 

Where'er  the  old  inspiring  genii  dwelt, 

Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul, 

Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 

3.  He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Bapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  oped  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     Others,  though  great. 
Beneath  their  argument  seemed  struggling ;  whiles 
He,  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought ;  and  proudly  stooped,  as  though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.     With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  Ocean's  mane," 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks  ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend  ; 
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And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning^s  wing 

In  sportive  twist  —  the  lightning's  fiery  wing, 

Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 

Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance  seemed  ; 

Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 

His  evening  song  heneath  his  feet,  conversed. 

Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds  his  sisters  were ; 

Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

His  brothers — younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce. 

As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all  men, 

The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe  ; 

All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane ; 

All  creeds  ;  all  seasons,  time,  eternity  ; 

All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear ; 

All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared  by  man. 

He  tossed  about,  as  tempest-withered  leaves. 

Then  smiling  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made 

With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood. 

And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness ; 

Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself. 

But  back  into  his  soul  ^^ti^ed,  alone. 

Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 

On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

So  Ocean,  from  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 

To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride. 

Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might, 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

4.  As  some  fierce  comet,  of  tremendous  size. 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passed. 
So  he  through  learning  and  through  fancy  took 
His  flight  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled  and  worn. 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labored  up. 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 
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The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much,  and  praised ; 

Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight  — 

Confounded  fell,  and  made  debasing  signs 

To  catch  his  eye,  and  stretched  and  swelled  themselves 

To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 

Of  admiration  vast ;  and  many,  oo. 

Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight. 

With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made. 

And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 

Great  man !  the  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much. 

And  praised  ;  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 

Wits  wrote  in  favor  of  his  wickedness. 

And  kings  to  do  him  honor  took  delight. 

Thus  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honor,  fame. 

Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition  full. 

He  died.     He  died  of  what  ?     Of  wretchedness. 

Drank  every  cup  of  joy ;  heard  every  trump 

Of  fame  ;  drank  early,  deeply  drank ;  drank  draughts 

That  common  millions  might  have  quenched  —  then  died 

Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 

His  goddess.  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 

Fell  from  his  arms  abhorred  ;  his  passions  died. 

Died,  all  but  dreary,  solitary  Pride.; 

And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 

As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall. 

Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore. 

And  then,  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 

And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven. 

So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life. 

And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surge, 

A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing. 

Scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  soul,  . 

A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought,  — 

Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth. 

His  groanings  filled  the  land  his  numbers  filled ; 

And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan.     Poor  man  I  — 

Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 
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7.  Proof  this,  beyond  all  lingering  of  doubt. 
That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth 
Was  God  delighted,  ©r  his  peace  secured  ; 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous,  and  how  surely  vain. 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  aught  but  moral  excellence,  truth,  and  love. 
To  satisfy  and  fill  th'  immortal  soul  I 
Attempt  vain  inconceivably  !  attempt 
To  satisfy  the  Ocean  with  a  drop. 
To  marry  Immortality  to  Death, 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  Shade  of  Tinae 
To  fill  th'  embrace  of  all  Eternity !  —  Pollok. 


No.  57.     The  Human  Frame. 

1.  We  can  not  consider  but  with  gratitude  how  happy 
it  is  that  our  vital  motions  are  involuntary.  We  should 
have  enough  to  do  if  we  had  to  keep  our  hearts  beating  and 
our  stomachs  at  work.  Did  these  things  depend,  we  will 
not  say  upon  our  efibrt,  but  upon  our  bidding,  our  care,  or 
our  attention,  they  would  leave  us  leisure  for  nothing  else. 

2.  We  must  have  been  continually  upon  the  watch,  and 
continually  in  fear ;  nor  would  this  constitution  have  allowed 
of  sleep. 

3.  The  skin  and  covering  of  animals  is  that  upon  which 
their  appearance  chiefly  depends,  and  is  that  part  which, 
perhaps,  in  all  animals,  is  most  decorated  and  most  free  from 
impurities.  But  were  beauty  or  agreeableness  of  aspect 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  there  is  another  purpose  an- 
swered by  this  integument,  and  by  the  collocation  of  the 
parts  of  the  body  beneath  it,  which  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance :  that  purpose  is  concealment. 
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4.  Were  it  possible  to  view,  through  the  skin,  the  mech* 
anism  of  our  bodies,  the  sight  would  frighten  us  out  of  our 
wits.  "  Durst  we  make  a  single  movement,"  asks  a  lively 
French  writer,  "  or  stir  a  step  from  the  place  we  were  in,  if 
we  saw  our  blood  circulating,  the  tendons  pulling,  the  lungs 
blowing,  the  humors  filtrating,  and  all  the  incomprehensible 
assemblage  of  fibres,  tubes,  pumps,  valves,  currents,  pivots^ 
which  sustain  an  existence  at  once  so  frail  and  so  presump- 
tuous  ?  " 

5.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man  can  not  lift  his  hand  to 
his  head  without  finding  enough  to  convince  him  of  the 
existence  of  a  Grod.  And  it  is  well  said  ;  for  he  has  only  to 
reflect  —  familiar  as  this  action  is,  and  simple  as  it  seems  to 
be  —  how  many  things  are  requisite  for  the  performing  of 
it ;  how  many  things  which  we  understand,  —  to  say  nothing 
of  many  more,  probably,  which  we  do  not,  —  namely,  first, 
a  long,  hard,  strong  cylinder,  in  order  to  give  the  arm  its 
firmness  and  tension,  but  which,  being  rigid,  and  in  its  sub- 
stance inflexible,  can  only  turn  upon  joints  :  secondly,  there- 
fore, joints  for  this  purpose ;  one  at  the  shoulder  to  raise  the 
arm,  another  at  the  elbow  to  bend  it ;  these  joints,  continually 
fed  with  a  soft  mucilage,  to  make  the  parts  slip  easily  upon 
one  another,  and  holden  together  by  strong  braces,  to  keep 
them  in  their  position  :  then,  thirdly,  strings  and  wires,  — 
that  is,  muscles  and  tendons,  —  artificially  inserted,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  the  bones  in  the  directions  in  which 
the  joints  allow  them  to  move. 

6.  Hitherto  we  seem  to  understand  the  mechanism  pietty 
well ;  and,  understanding  this,  we  possess  enough  for  our 
conclusion  ;  nevertheless,  we  have  hitherto  only  a  machine 
standing  still,  a  dead  organization,  an  apparatus.  To  put 
the  system  in  a  state  of  activity,  to  set  it  at  work,  a  further 
provision  is  necessary ;  namely,  a  communication  with  the 
brain,  by  means  of  nerves.  We  know  the  existence  of  this 
communication,  because  we  can  see  the  communicating 
threads,  and  can  trace  them  to  the  brain :  its  necessity  we 
also  know ;  because,  if  the  thread  b^  Qut^  if  the  Qomn^uni9a- 
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tion  be  intercepted,  the  muscle  becomes  paral3rtic ;  but  be 
yond  this  we  know  little,  the  organization  being  too  minute 
and  subtile  for  our  inspection. 

7.  To  what  has  been  enumerated,  as  officiating  in  the 
single  act  of  a  man^s  raising  his  hand  to  his  head,  must  be 
added,  likewise,  all  that  is  necessary,  and  all  that  contributes 
to  the  growth,  nourishment,  and  sustentation  of  the  limb ;  the 
repair  of  its  waste,  the  preservation  of  its  health ;  such  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  every  part  of  it ;  its  lym- 
phatics, exhalants,  absorbents  ;  its  excretions  and  integu- 
ments. All  these  share  in  the  result — join  in  the  effect; 
and  how  all  these,  or  any  of  them,  come  together,  without  a 
designing,  disposing  Intelligence,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Paley. 


No.  58.    Description    of  Auburn  —  The   Village 
Preacher, 

1.  Sweet  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  ; 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring  swain ; 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer^s  lingering  blooms  delayed ; 

Dear,  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please  ; 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm  !  — 

The  sheltered  cot ;  the  cultivated  farm  ; 

The  never-failing  brook ;  the  busy  mill ; 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighboring  hill ; 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 

2.  How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play  : 
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And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree  ; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round ! 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired. 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired. 

The  dancing  pair,  that  simply  sought  renown 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

The  swain,  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love  ; 

The  matron's  glance,  that  would  those  looks  reprove,  — 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

3.  Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  as  I  passed,  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung  ; 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young  ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool ; 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 

The   watch     dog's  voice,   that   bayed    the  whispering 

wind ; 
And  the  loud  laugh,  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind,  — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

4.  Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacjier's  modjBst  mansion  rose. 

A  R^an  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
22 
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Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e*er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place ; 

Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize. 

More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

5.  His  house  was  known  to  all  the  yagrant  train  ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  bat  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed  ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

6.  Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side  ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call. 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt,  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  ofi^spring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

7.  B-side  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Gpmfprt  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last,  f^^U^ring  accents  whispered  praise. 
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At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place  ; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 

The  service  passed,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 

E'en  childi*en  followed  with  endearing  wile, 

And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile ; 

His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed ; 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed  ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 

As  some  tall  cliff  that  lif\s  its  awful  form. 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 

Though  round,  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.  —  Goldsmith. 


No.  59.     Wife^  Children^  and  Friends. 

1.  When  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  presented,  — 

The  list  of  what  Fate  for  each  mortal  intends,  — 
'  At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented. 

And    slipped   in  three  blessings  —  wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

2.  In  vain  surly  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated. 

For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends ; 
The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  said  was  defeated. 
For  earth  becomes  heaven  with  —  wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

3.  If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested, 

The  fund,  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends ; 
But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested, 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of —  wife,  children,  and  friends. 
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4.  Though  val«5r  still  glows  in  his  life's  dying  embers. 

The  death-wounded  tar,  who  hi«  colors  defends, 
Drops  a  tear  of  regret  as  he  dying  remembers 

How  blessed  was  his  home  with  —  wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

5.  The  soldier,  whose  deeds  live  immortal  in  story, 

Whom  duty  to  far  distant  latitudes  sends, 
With  transport  would  barter  old  ages  of  glory 

For  one  happy  day  with  —  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

6.  Though  spice-breathing  gales  on  his  caravan  hover. 

Though  for  him  Arabia's  fragrance  ascends, 
The  merchant  still  thinks  of  the  woodbines  that  cover 
The  bower  where  he  sat  with  —  wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

7   The  dayspring  of  youth,  still  unclouded  by  sorrow. 
Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends ; 
But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  age,  if  it  borrow 

No  warmth  from  the   stnile  of — wife,  children,  and 
friends. 

8.  Let  the  breath  of  renown  ever  freshen  and  nourish 
The  laurel  which  o'er  the  dead  favorite  bends ; 
O'er  me  wave  the  willow,  and  long  may  it  flourish. 

Bedewed  with  the  tears  of —  wife,  children,  and  friends. 

W.  A.  Spencer. 


No.  60.     Insignificance  of  this  Earth, 

1.  Though  the  earth  were  to  be  burned  up,  though  the 
trumpet  of  its  dissolution  were  sounded,  though  yon  sky  were 
to  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible  glory  which  the 
finger  of  the  Divinity  has  inscribed  on  it  were  extinguished 
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forever,  —  an  event  so  awful  to  us,  and  to  every  world  in 
our  vicinity,  by  which  so  many  suns  would  be  extinguished, 
and  so  many  varied  scenes  of  life  and  population  would  rush 
into  forgetfulncss,  —  what  is  it  in  the  high  scale  of  the  Al- 
mighty's workmanship  ?  A  mere  shred,  which,  though  scat- 
tered into  nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  Grod  one 
entire  scene  of  greatness  and  of  majesty. 

2.  Though  the  earth  and  the  heavens  were  to  disappear, 
thore  are  other  worlds  which  roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other 
suns  shines  upon  them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them  is 
garnished  with  other  stars.  Is  it  presumption  to  say  that  the 
moral  world  extends  to  these  distant  and  unknown  regions  ? 
that  they  are  occupied  with  people  ?  that  the  charities  of 
home  and  of  neighborhood  flourish  there  ?  that  the  praises 
of  God  are  there  lifted  up,  and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ?  that 
there  piety  has  its  temples  and  its  offerings  ?  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  divine  attributes  is  there  felt  and  admired  by 
intelligent  worshippers  ? 

3.  And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which  teems 
with  worlds  ?  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it  ?  The  universe 
at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its  splendor  and  variety  by 
the  destruction  of  our  planet,  as  the  verdure  and  sublime 
magnitude  of  a  forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  of  a  single 
leaf.  The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports  it.  It 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest  accident.  A  breath  of  wind 
tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of  water 
which  passes  underneath. 

4.  In  a  moment,  the  life,  which  we  know  by  the  micro- 
scope the  leaf  teems  with,  is  extinguished  ;  and  an  occur- 
rence so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  on  the  scale  of 
his  observation,  carries  in  it,  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  decisive  as  the 
destruction  of  a  world.  Thus  we  may  se«  the  littleness 
and  insecurity  of  these  myriads.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale 
of  the  universe,  we,  the  occupiers  of  this  ball,  which  performs 
its  round  among  the  suns  and  systems  that  astronomy  has 
unfolded,  may  feel  the  same  littleness  and  insecurity.     We 

22* 
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.  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circumstance  —  that  it  would 
require  the  operation  of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us.  But 
these  elements  exist. 

5.  The  fire  which  rages  within  may  lift  its  devouring 
energy  to  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  transform  it  into 
one  wide  and  wasting  volcano.  The  sudden  formation  of 
elastic  matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  —  and  it  lies  within 
the  agency  of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this  —  may 
explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air 
from  below  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around 
us ;  it  may  affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingredi- 
ents*; and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither  and  die 
under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere.  A  blazing 
comet  may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  all  the  ter- 
rors which  superstition  has  conceived  of  such  an  event  may 
be  realized. 

6.  We  can  not  anticipate  with  precision  the  consequences 
of  an  event  which  every  astronomer  must  know  lies  within 
the  limits  of  chance  and  probability.  It  may  hurry  our 
globe  towards  the  sun,  or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the 
planetary  system,  or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution ;  and 
the  effect,  which  I  shall  simply  announce  without  explaining 
it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and  bring 
another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and  continents. 

7.  These  are  changes  which  may  happen  in  a  single  in- 
stant of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in  the  present 
system  of  things  provides  us  with  any  security.  They  might 
not  annihilate  the  earth,  but  they  would  unpeople  it,  and  we, 
who  tread  its  surface  with  such  firm  and  assured  footsteps, 
are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring  elements,  which,  if  let  loose 
upon  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spread  solitude, 
and  silence,  and  death  over  the  dominions  of  the  world. 

8.  Now,  it  is  this  littleness  and  this  insecurity  which  make 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and  bring  with 
such  emphasis  to  every  pious  bosom  the  holy  lessons  of  hu- 
mility and  gratitude.  The  God  who  sitteth  above,  and  pre- 
«3ides  in  high  authority  over  all  worlds,  is  mindful  of  man  ; 
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and  though  at  thus  moment  his  energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest 
provinces  of  creation,  we  may  feel  the  same  security  in  his 
providence  as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  his  undivided  care. 
9.  It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mysteri- 
ous agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible  fact,  that 
the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over  the  whole  uni- 
verse, gives  vegetation  to  every  blade  of  grass,  and  motion 
to  every  particle  of  blood  which  circulates  through  the  veins 
of  the  minutest  animal ;  that,  though  his  mind  takes  into  his 
comprehensive  grasp  immensity  and  all  its  wonders,  I  am  as 
much  known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  that  he  marks  all  my  thoughts  ;  that  he  gives  birth  to 
every  feeling  and  every  movement  within  me ;  and  that, 
with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I  can  neither  describe  nor 
comprehend,  the  same  God  who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven, 
and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the  firmament,  is  at  my  right 
hand,  to  give  me  every  breath  which  I  draw,  and  every 
comfort  which  I  enjoy.  —  Chalmers. 


No.  61.     Reflections  on  a  Future  State. 

*Tis  done  !  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms. 

And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies  ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful !     Horror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain.     Behold,  fond  man  ! 

See  here  thy  pictured  life  ;  pass  some  few  years, 

Thy  flowering  spring  and  summer's  ardent  strength. 

The  sober  autumn  fading  into  age. 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last. 

And  shuts  the  scene.     Ah,  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  fame  ? 

Those  restless  cares  ?  those  busy,  bustling  days  ? 
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Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  ?  those  veering  thoughts. 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shared  thy  life  i 
All  now  are  vanished.     Virtue  sole  survives, 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.     And  see, 
'Tis  come,  the  glorious  mom !  the  second  birth 
Of  heaven  and  earth  !  awakening  nature  hears 
The  new-creating  word,  and  starts  to  life, 
In  every  heightened  form,  from  pain  and  death 
Forever  free.     The  great  eternal  scheme 
Involving  all,  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
.   Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads, 
To  reason's  eye  refined  clears  up  apace. 
Ye  vainly  wise  !  ye  blind  presumptuous  1  now. 
Confounded  in  the  dust,  adore  that  Power, 
And  Wisdom  oft  arraigned  ;  see  now  the  cause 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  lived, 
And  died  neglected  ;  why  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pined 
In  starving  solitude  ;  while  Luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought 
To  form  unreal  wants ;  why  heaven-bom  Tmth 
And  Moderation  fair  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Superstition's  scourge  ;  why  licensed  Pain, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  imbosomed  foe, 
Imbittered  all  our  bliss.     Ye  good,  distressed  ! 
Ye  noble  few  !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure,  yet  bear  up  a  while, 
And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 
A  little  part,  deemed  evil,  is  no  more  ; 
The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass, 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all. — Thomson. 
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No.  62.     To  the  Sea. 

1.  Hail,  thou  inexhaustible  source  of  wonder  and  con- 
templation !  Hail,  thou  multitudinous  ocean  I  whose  waves 
chase  one  another  down  like  the  generations  of  men,  and, 
after  a  momentary  space,  are  immerged  forever  in  oblivion. 
Thy  fluctuating  waters  wash  the  varied  shores  of  the  world, 
and  while  they  disjoin  nations  whom  a  nearer  connection 
would  involve  in  eternal  war,  they  circulate  their  arts  and 
their  labors,  and  give  health  and  plenty  to  mankind. 

2.  How  glorious,  how  awful,  are  the  scenes  thou  displayest ! 
whether  we  view  thee  when  every  wind  is  hushed,  when  the 
morning  sun  silvers  the  level  line  of  the  horizon,  or  when  its 
evening  track  is  marked  with  flaming  gold,  and  thy  unrippled 
bosom  reflects  the  radiance  of  the  overarching  heavens ;  or 
whether  we  behold  thee  in  thy  terrors,  when  the  black  tem- 
pest sweeps  thy  swelling  billows,  and  the  boiling  surge  mixes 
with  the  clouds,  when  death  rides  the  storm,  and  humanity 
drops  a  fruitless  tear  for  the  toiling  mariner  whose  heart  is 
sinking  with  dismay. 

3.  And  yet,  mighty  deep !  'tis  thy  surface  alone  we  view. 
Who  can  penetrate  the  secrets  of  thy  wide  domain  ?  What 
eye  can  visit  thy  immense  rocks  and  caverns,  that  teem  with 
life  and  vegetation  ?  or  search  out  the  myriads  of  objects 
whose  beauties  lie  scattered  over  thy  dread  abyss.? 

4.  The  mind  staggers  with  the  immensity  of  her  own  con- 
ceptions ;  and  when  she  contemplates  the  flux  and  reflux  oi 
thy  tides,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  were  never 
known  to  err,  how  does  she  shrink  at  the  idea  of  that  divine 
Power  which  originally  laid  thy  foundations  so  sure,  and 
whose  omnipotent  voice  hath  fixed  the  limits  where  thy  proud 
waves  shall  U3  stayed !  —  Keate. 
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No  33.     Falls  of  the  Niagara. 

1.  There  is  a  power  and  beauty  —  I  may  say  a  divinity— 
in  rushing  waters,  felt  by  all  who  acknowledge  any  sympathy 
with  nature.  The  mountain  stream,  leaping  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  winding,  foaming,  and  glancing  through  its  devi- 
ous and  stony  channels,  arrests  the  eye  of  the  most  careless 
traveller  ;  sings  to  the  heart,  and  haunts  the  memory  of  the 
man  of  taste  and  imagination  ;  and  holds,  as  by  some  unde- 
finable  spell,  the  affections  of  those  who  inhabit  its  borders. 
A  waterfall  of  even  a  few  feet  in  height  will  enliven  the 
dullest  scenery,  and  lend  a  charm  to  the  loveliest ;  while  a 
high  and  headlong  cataract  has  always  been  ranked  among 
the  sublimest  objects  to  be  found  in  the  compass  of  the  globe. 

2.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  lovers  of 
nature  perform  journeys  of  homage  to  that  sovereign  of  cata- 
racts, that  monarch  of  all  pouring  floods,  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
By  universal  consent  this  cataract  has  long  ago  been  pro- 
claimed one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  alone  in  its 
kind.  Though  a  waterfall,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
other  waterfalls.  In  its  majesty,  its  supremacy,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  soul  of  man,  its  brotherhood  is  with  the  living 
ocean  and  the  eternal  hills. 

3.  A  footpath  tlirough  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  public 
house,  and  down  a  steep  and  thickly-wooded  bank,  brings  us 
upon  Table  Rock,  a  flat  ledge  of  limestone,  forming  the  brink 
of  the  precipice,  the  upper  stratum  of  which  is  a  jagged  shelf, 
no  more  than  about  a  foot  in  thickness,  jutting  out  over  the 
gulf  below.  He»e  the  whole  scene  breaks  upon  us.  Look- 
ing up  the  river,  we  face  the  grand  crescent,  called  the 
British  or  Horseshoe  Fall ;  opposite  to  us  is  Goat  Island, 
which  divides  the  falls ;  and  lower  down,  to  the  left,  is  the 
American  Fall. 

4.  And  what  is  the  first  impression  made  upon  the  behold- 
er ?  Decidedly,  I  should  say,  that  of  beauty  ;  of  sovereign, 
majestic  beauty,  it  is  true,  but  still  that  of  beauty,  soul-filling 
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beauty,  rather  than  of  awful  sublimity.  Every  thing  is  on  so 
large  a  scale  ;  the  height  of  the  cataract  is  so  much  exceeded 
by  its  breadth,  and  so  much  concealed  by  the  volumes  of 
mist  which  wrap  and  shroud  its  feet ;  you  stand  so  directly 
on  the  same  level  with  the  falling  waters  ;  you  see  so  largo 
a  portion  of -them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  you  ;  and 
their  roar  comes  up  so  moderated  from  the  deep  abyss, — 
that  the  loveliness  of  the  scene,  at  first  sight,  is  permitted  to 
take  precedence  of  its  grandeur. 

5.  Its  coloring  is  of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  The  deep 
sea  green  of  the  centre  of  the  crescent,  where  it  is  probable 
the  greatest  mass  of  water  falls,  lit  up  with  sudden  flashes  of 
foam,  and  contrasted  with  the  rich,  creamy  whiteness  of  the 
two  sides  or  wings  of  the  same  crescent ;  then  the  sober  gray 
of  the  opposite  precipice  of  Goat  Island,  crowned  with  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  its  forest  trees,  and  connected  still  farther 
on  with  the  pouring  snows  of  the  greater  and  less  American 
Falls ;  the  agitated  and  foamy  surface  of  the  waters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  falls,  followed  by  the  darkness  of  their  hue,  as 
they  sweep  along  through  the  perpendicular  gorge  below ; 
the  mist  floating  about,  and  veiling  objects  with  a  softening 
indistinctness ;  and  the  bright  rainbow  which  is  constant  to  the 
sun,  —  all  together  form  a  combination  of  colors,  changing, 
too,  with  every  change  of  light,  every  variation  of  the  wind, 
and  every  hour  of  the  day  —  a  combination  which  the  paint- 
er's art  can  not  imitate,  and  which  Nature  herself  has,  per- 
haps, only  effected  here. 

6.  And  the  motion  of  these  falls,  how  wonderfully  fine  it 
is  !  how  graceful,  how  stately,  how  calm !  There  is  nothing 
in  it  hurried  or  headlong,  as  you  might  hav^  supposed.  The 
eye  is  so  long  in  measuring  the  vast  and  yet  unacknowledged 
height,  that  the  waters  seem  to  move  over  almost  slowly  ;  the 
central  and  most  voluminous  portion  of  the  Horseshoe,  even, 
goes  down  silently. 

7.  The  truth  is,  that  pompous  phrases  can  not  describe 
these  falls.  Calm  and  deeply-meaning  words  should  alone 
be  used  in  speaking  of  them.     Any  thing  like  hyperbole 
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would  degrade  them,  if  they  could  be  degraded.  But  they 
can  not^  be.  Neither  the  words  nor  the  deeds  of  man  degrade 
or  disturb  them.  There  they  pour  over,  in  their  collected 
might  and  dignified  flowing,  steadily,  constantly,  as  they  al- 
ways have  been  pouring  since  they  came  from  the  hollow 
of  His  hand ;  and  you  can  add  nothing  to  them,  nor  can 
you  take  any  thing  from  them. 


No.  64.     The  Same^  continued. 

1.  Goat  Island  is  a  paradise.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
spot  in  the  world,  which,  within  the  same  space,  comprises 
so  much  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  is  only  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  in  that  mile  you  have  a  forest  of  old 
trees,  many  of  them  draperied  with  climbing  and  cleaving 
ivy  ;  a  rich  variety  of  wild  shrubs  and  plants  ;  several  views 
of  the  rapids ;  an  opportunity  to  pass,  without  discomfort,  un- 
der the  smaller  American  Fall,  and  the  very  finest  view,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  of  the  great  crescent,  or  Horseshoe  Fall. 

2.  Turn  to  the  left,  as  you  enter  this  Eden,  and  you  come 
out  into  a  cleared  and  open  spot,  on  which  you  discern  a  log 
hut,  with  vines  round  its  door  and  windows,  and  a  little  gar- 
den in  front  of  it,  running  down  to  the  water's  edge  ;  a  flock 
of  sheep  feeding  quietly,  or  reposing  pleasantly,  under  scat- 
tered clumps  of  graceful  trees  ;  while,  beyond  this  scene  of 
rural  repose,  you  see  the  whole  field  of  the  rapids,  bearing 
down  in  full  forc6  upon  this  point  of  their  division,  as  if  de- 
termined to  sweep  it  away. 

3.  Or  turn  to  the  right,  and,  threading  the  shady  forest, 
step  aside  to  the  margin  of  the  smaller  American  Fall,*  and 
bathe  your  hands,  if  you  please,  in  its  just  leaping  waters. 

*  This  is  separated  from  the  greater  fall  by  a  diminntive  island,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  which  tenaciously  maintains  its  terrible  position,  in 
emulation,  as  it  were,  of  Goat  Island.  This  lesser  fiJl,  small  as  it  is 
compared  with  the  others,  would,  of  itself,  be  worth  a  journey. 
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Then,  pursuing  the  circuit  of  the  island,  descend  a  spiral 
flight  of  stairs,  and  treading  cautiously  along  a  narrow  foot- 
path, cut  horizontally  in  the  side  of  the  clifT,  enter  tffi  mag- 
nificent hall  formed  by  the  falling  flood,  and  command  your 
nerves  for  a  few  moments,  that,  standing  as  you  do  about 
midway  in  the  descent  of  the  fall,  you  may  look  up  eighty 
feet,  to  its  arched  and  crystal  roof,  and  down  eighty  feet,  on 
its  terrible,  and  misty,  and  resounding  floor.  You  will  never 
forget  that  sight  and  sound. 

4.  Retrace  your  steps  to  the  upper  bank,  and^then,  if  your 
strength  holds  out,  proceed  a  short  way  farther,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  view,  already  referred  to,  which  excels  eveiy  other 
in  this  place  of  wonders.  It  is  obtained  from  a  bridge  or 
platform,  which  has  recently  been  thrown  out  over  the  Ter- 
rapin Rocks,  and  is  carried  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Fall,  and  even  projects  beyond  it ;  so  that  the  spectator 
at  the  end  of  the  platform  is  actually  suspended  over  the  fall. 

5.  If  he  is  alone,  and  gives  way  to  his  feelings,  he  must 
drop  upon  his  knees,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  over- 
powering. The  soul  is  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time  sub- 
dued, as  in  an  awful  and  heavenly  presence.  Deity  is  there. 
The  brooding  and  commanding  Spirit  is  there.  "  The  Lord 
is  upon  many  waters."  The  heights  and  the  depths,  the 
shadows  and  the  sunlight,,  the  foam,  the  mist,  the  rainbows, 
the  gushing  showers  of  diamonds,  the  beauty,  and  the  power, 
and  the  majesty,  all  around  and  beneath,  environ  the  spirit  with 
holiest  influences,  and  without  violence  compel  it  to  adore. 

6.  "  Deep  calleth  unto  deep ! "  The  cataract,  from  its 
mysterious  depths,  calleth  with  its  thunder  back  to  the  deep 
lake,  and  up  to  the  deep  sky,  and  forward  to  the  deep  ocean, 
and  far  inward  to  the  deep  of  man's  soul.  And  the  answer 
of  the  lake,  and  the  answer  of  the  sky,  and  the  answer  of  the 
ocean,  are  praise  to  the  Maker,  praise  to  Him  who  sitteth 
above  the  waterflood,  praise  to  Almighty  God  !  And  where 
is  the  soul  which  will  not  also  hear  that  call,  and  answer  it 
even  with  a  clearer  and  louder  answer,  and  cry, "  Praise  to  the 
Creator,  praise  to  the  infinite,  and  holy,  and  blessed  God  !  " 

23 
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No.  65.     The  Same*  concluded. 

1.  These  falls  are  not  without  their  history ;  but,  like 
their  depths,  it  is  enveloped  with  clouds.  Geologists  sup- 
pose—  and  with  good  apparent  reason  — that  tirae  was  when 
Niagara  fell  over  the  abrupt  bank  at  Queenstown,  between 
six  and  seven  miles  below  the  place  of  the  present  falls,  and 
that  it  has,  in  the  lapse  of  unknown  and  incalculable  years, 
been  wearing  away  the  gulf  in  the  intermediate  distance, 
and  toiling  and  travelling  through  the  rock,  back  to  its 
parent  lake. 

2.  The  abVupt  termination  of  the  high  bank  and  table 
land  at  Queenstown;  the  correspondence  of  the  opposite 
cliffs  to  each  other  alt  the  way  up  to  the  falls;  the  masses  of 
superincumbent  limestone,  which  both  the  American  and 
Canadian  cataracts  hurl,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  boiling 
abyss,  —  all  seem  to  favor  this  supposition.  But  when  did 
the  grand  journey  begin  ?  When  will  it  end  ?  How  vain 
to  ask  !  How  momentary  human  life  appears,  when  we  give 
our  minds  to  such  contemplations  ! 

3.  Where  was  the  cataract  toiling  in  its  way  when  none 
but  the  awe-struck  Indian  came  to  bow  before  its  sublimity  ? 
Where  was  it  when  the  moss-buried  trunk,  which  now  lies 
decaying  by  its  borders,  was  a  new-sprung  sapling,  glittering 
with  the  spraydrops  which  fed  its  infant  leaves  ?  Where 
was  it,  before  the  form  of  a  single  red  man  glided  through 
the  forest  ?  Where  was  it,  when,  in  the  intimate  sympathy 
of  centuries,  lofty  trees  stood  by  it,  which  long  since  have 
been  resolved  into  earth? 

4.  Where  was  it  when  winds  and  clouds  were  its  only 
visitors,  and  when  the  sun  and  blue  heaven  by  day,  and  the 
moon  and  stars  by  night,  alone  looked  down  and  beheld  it, 
the  same  as  they  behold  it  now  ?  And  is  not  Science  blind 
and  foolish,  when  she  does  not  learn  to  be  humble  ?  Is  she 
not  miserably  blind  and  foolish,  when,  being  in  her  elements 
and  leading  strings,  she  lisps  impiety,  instead  of  prayer  ? 
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5.  Four  days  flew  by,  like  the  waters  of  the  rapids,  while 
we  remained  at  the  falls;  and  then  came  our  time  for  de- 
parture. As  we  rode  down  to  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  liank  of 
the  river,  and  turned  every  moment  to  catch  glimpses  of 
the  falls,  we  were  favored,  when  between  two  and  three 
miles  on  our  way,  with  a  full  view  of  the  whole  cataract, 
through  an  opening  in  the  woods.  We  stopped  and  alighted, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  contemplating 
it  for  the  last  time.  It  looked  softer  and  gentler  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  its  sound  came  to  the  ear  like  a  murmur.  I  had 
learned  to  regard  it  as  a  friend ;  and  as  I  stood,  I  bade  it, 
in  my  heart,  farewelL 

6.  Farewell,  beautiful,  holy  creation  of  God!  Flow  on, 
in  the  garment  of  glory  which  he  has  given  thee,  and  fill 
other  souls,  as  thou  hast  filled  mine,  with  wonder  and  praise. 
Often  will  my  spirit  be  with  thee,  waking  and  in  dreams. 
But  soon  I  shall  pass  away,  and  thou  wilt  remain.  Flow  on, 
then,  for  others^  eyes  when  mine  are  closed,  and  for  others^ 
hearts  when  mine  is  cold^^  Still  call  to  the  deeps  of  many 
generations.  Still  utter  the  instructions  of  the  Creator  to 
wayfaring  spirits,  till  thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  work,  and  they 
have  all  returned,  like  wearied  travellers,  to  their  home. 

Greenwood. 

"  Deep  calleth  onto  deep.    And  what  are  we, 
That  hear  tiie  question  of  that  voice  sublime  f 
O,  what  aie  all  the  notes  that  ever  rang 
From  wai^s  vain  trumpet,  by  tby  thundering  side  ! 
Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make, 
In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ? 
And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  — a  light  wave, 
That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker^s  might** 
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No.  66.     The  Present  Condition  of  Man  vindicated^ 

1.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  hook  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed  —  their  present  state  ; 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spiAs  know; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  bek)W  ? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Hadlie  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 

Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 

And  licks  the  liand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

O,  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven, 

Who  sees  with  eqwal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall. 

Atoms  and  systenrs  into  ruin  hurfed, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

2.  Hope  humbly  then  ;  with  trembling  pim'ons  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death  ;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 

But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest ; 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

^.  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind  ; 
His  soul  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way  ; 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill,  a  humbler  heaven  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
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To  be  contents  his  natural  desire ; 
He  asks  no  angel^s  wing,  no  seraph^s  fire  ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou,  and,  in  thy  scale  of  sense, 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence  ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such ; 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much ; 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust ; 
Yet  cry,  if  man's  unhappy,  God^s  unjust; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven*s  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there. 
Snatch  frbm  his  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Bejudge  his  justice',  be  the  God  of  God. 

In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies ; 

All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 

Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes ; 

Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  Gods* 

Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  angels  fell. 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel ; 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order  sins  against  th^  Eternal  Cause.  —  Pope. 


No.  67.     BaUk  of  Thermopylce. 

\,  Thermofylje  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  Mount 
CEta,  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis,  but  twenty-five  feet 
broad,  which  therefore  might  be  defended  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  forces,  and  which  was  the  only  way  through  which  the 
Persian  army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to  besiege 
Athens.  This  was  the  place  where  the  Grecian  army 
thought  fit  to  wait  for  the  enemy.  The  person  who  com- 
23* 
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manded  it  was  Leonidas,  one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 
The  whole  Grecian  forces,  joined  together,  amounted  only  to 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  men,  of  which  number  four  thou- 
sand only  were  employed  at  ThermopylsB  to  defend  the  pass. 
But  these  soldiers,  says  Pausanias  the  historian,  were  all  de- 
termined, to  a  man,  either  to  conquer  or  die ;  and  what  is 
there  tha4  an  army  of  such  resolution  is  not  able  to  effect  ? 

2.  Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  was  upon  his  march ;  and 
as  he  advanced  near  the  Straits  of  ThermopylsB,  he  was 
strangely  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to  dispute 
his  passage.  He  had  always  flattered  himself  that,  on  the 
first  hearing  of  his  arrival,  the  Grecians  would  betake  them- 
selves to  flight ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  perstraded  to  believe, 
what  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  pro- 
ject, that,  at  the  first  pass  he  came  to,'  he  would  find  his  whole 
army  stopped  by  a  handful  of  men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  to 
take  a  view  of  the  enemy.  The  spy  brought  him  word  that 
he  found  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  their  intrenchments, 
and  that  they  were  diverting  themselves  with  military  ex- 
ercises, and  combing  their  hair,  which  was  the  Spartan  man- 
ner of  preparing  themselves  for  battle. 

3.  Xerxes,  still  entertaining  vsome  hopes  of  their  flight, 
waited  four  days  on  purpose  to  give  them  time  to  retfeat; 
and  in  this  interval  of  time  he  used  his  utmost  endeavors 
to  gain  Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnificent  promises,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece, 
if  he  would  come  over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected  hjs 
proposal  with  scorn  and  indignation.  Xerxes,  having  after- 
wards wrote  to  him  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  Leonidas,  in  a 
style  and  spirit  truly  laconic,  answered  him  in  these  words  : 
"  Come  and  take  them."  Nothing  remained  but  to  prepare 
themselves  to  engage  the  Lacedaemonians.  Xerxes  first 
commanded  his  Median  forces  to  march  against  them,  with 
orders  to  take  them  all  alive,  and  bring  thcui  all  to  him. 
These  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge  of  the  Gre- 
cians ;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight,  they  showed,  says 
Herodotus,  tliat  Xerxes  had  a  great  many  men,  and  biJt  few 
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soldiers.  The  next  that  were  sent  to  face  the  Spartans  were 
those  Persians  called  the  Immortal  Band,  which  consisted  of 
ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  in  the  whole 
army.     But  these  had  no  better  success  than  the  former. 

4.  Xerxes,  out  of  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  force  his 
way  through  troops  so  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was 
extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not  tell  \)rhat  resolution  to 
take ;  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came  to  him,  and 
discovered  a  secret  path  to  the  top  of  an  eminence,  which 
overlooked  and  commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  He  quickly 
despatched  a  detachment  thither ;  which,  inarching  all  night, 
arrived  there  at  break  of  day,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
that  advantageous  post.  The  Greeks  were  soon  apprised  of 
this  misfortune  ;  and  Leonidas,  seeing  that  it  was  now  impos- 
sible to  repulse  the  enemy,  obliged  the  rest  of  the  allies  to 
retire,  but  staid  himself  with  his  three  hundred  Lacedaemo- 
nians, all  resolved  to  die  with  their  lesfder ;  who,  being  told  by 
tbe  oracle,  that  either  Laced»mon  or  her  king  must  neces- 
sarily perish,  determined,  without  the  least  difficulty  or  hesi- 
tation, to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country. 

5.  The  Spartans  lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or 
escaping,  and  looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  burying- 
place.  The  king  exhorting  his  men  to  take  some  nourish- 
ment, and  telling  them  that  they  should  sup  together  with 
old  Pluto,  they  set  up  a  shout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had  been 
invited  to  a  banquet ;  and,  full  of  ardor,  advanced  with  their 
king  to  battle.  The  shock  was  exceedingly  violent  and 
bloody.  Leonidas  himself  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell. 
The  endeavors  of  the  Lacedsemonians  to  defend  his  dead 
body  were  incredible.  At  length,  not  vanquished,  but  op- 
pressed by  numbers,  they  all  fejl  except  one  man,  who 
escaped  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and 
traitor  to  his  country ;  and  nobody  would  keep  company  or 
converse  with  him.  But  soon  afterwards,  he  made  a  glorious 
amend  for  his  fault,  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Xerxes,  en- 
raged %->  the  last  degree  against  Leonidas,  for  glaring  to  make 
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head  agaiDst  him,  caused  his  dead  body  to  be  hung  upon  a 
gallows,  and  made  the  intended  dishonor  of  his  enemy  his 
own  immortal  disgrace. 

6.  Xerxes  lost  in  that  afTair  above  twenty  thousand  men, 
among  whom  were  two  of  the  king^s  brothers.  He  was  very 
sensible  that  so  great  a  loss,  which  was  a  manifest  proof  of 
the  courage  of  their  enemies,  was  capable  of  alarming  and 
discouraging  his  soldiers.  In  order,  therefore,  to  conceal  the 
knowledge  of  it  from  them,  he  caused  all  his  men  that  were 
killed  in  that  action,  except  one  thousand,  whose  bodies  he 
ordered  to  be  left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into 
large  holes,  which  were  secretly  made,  and  covered  over 
afterwards  with  earth  and  herbs.  This  stratagem  succeeded 
very  ill ;  for  when  the  soldiers  in  the  fleet,  being  curious  to 
see  the  field  of  battle,  obtained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that 
purpose,  it  served  rather  to  discover  his  own  littleness  of  soul 
than  to  conceal  the  nuitiber  of  the  slain. 

7.  Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear,  he 
asked  Demaratus  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  many  sqch  sol- 
diers. That  prince  told  him  that  the  Spartan  republic  had 
a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  of  which  all  the  inhabit- 
ants were  exceeding  brave ;  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lace- 
deemon,  who  were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were 
about  eight  thousand  in  number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valor, 
and  were  all  of  them  such  as  those  who  had  fought  under 
Leonidas. 

8.  The  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans, was  not  the  effect  of  rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a 
wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  has  taken  care 
to  observe,  in  the  magnificent  encomium  upon  that  famous 
engagement,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  success  of  all  the  en- 
suing victories  and  campaigns.  Leonidas,  knowing  that 
Xerxes  marched  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  East,  in  order 
to  overwhelm  and  crush  a  little  country  by  the  dint  of  his 
numbers,  rightly,  conceived,  from  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
and  understanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to  make  the  success 
of  that  war  consist  in  opposing  force  to  force,  and  numbers 
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to  numbers,  all  the  Grecian  nations  together  would  never 
be  able  to  equal  the  Persians,  or  to  dispute  the  victory  with 
them  ;  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  point  out  to  Greece 
another  means  of  safety  and  preservation,  whilst  she  was  un- 
der these  alarms ;  and  that  they  ought  to  show  the  whole 
universe,  who  4iad  all  their  eyes  upon  them,  what  glorious 
things  may  be  done,  when  greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to 
force  of  body,  true  courage  and  bravery  against  blind  impetu- 
osity, the  love  of  liberty  against  tyrannical  oppression,  and  a 
few  disciplined  veteran  troops  against  a  confused  multitude, 
though  ever  so  numerous. 

9.  These  brave  Lacedsemonians  thought  it  became  them, 
who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people  of  Greece, 
to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  make  the 
Persians  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  freemen  to 
slavery,  and  to  teach  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  their  example, 
either  to  vanquish  or  to  perish.  The  event  proved  the  just- 
ness of  such  sentiments.  That  illustrious  example  of  cour- 
age astonished  the  Persians,  and  gave  a  new  spirit  and  vigor 
to  the  Greeks.  The  lives,  then,  of  this  heroic  leader  and  his 
brave  troops  were  not  thrown  away,  but  usefully  employed  ; 
and  their  death  was  attended  with  a  double  effect,  more  great 
and  lasting  than  themselves  had  imagined. 

10.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a  manner  the  seed  of  their 
ensuing  victories,  which  made  the  Persians  forever  after  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  attacking  Greece ;  so  that,  during  the 
seven  or  eight  succeeding  reigns,  there  was  neither  any 
prince  who  durst  entertain  such  a  design,  nor  any  flatterer 
in  his  court  who  durst  propose  the  thing  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  signal  and  exemplary'lnstance  of  intrepid- 
ity made  an  indelible  impression  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Gre- 
cians, and  left  a  persuasion  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that 
they  were  able  to  subdue  the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast 
empire.  Cimon  was  the  man  who  made  the  first  attempt  of 
that  kind  with  success.  Agesilaus  afterwards  pushed  that 
design  so  far,  that  he  made  the  great  monarch  tremble  in 
his  palace  at  Susa.    Alexander  at  last  accomplished  it  with 
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incredible  facility.  He  never  had  the  least  doubt,  any  more 
than  the  Macedonians  who  followed  him,  or  the  whole  coun- 
try of  Greece  that  chose  him  general  in  that  expedition,  but 
that  with  thirty  thousand  men  he  could  reduce  the  Persian 
empire,  three  hundred  Spartans  having  been  sufficient  to 
check  the  united  forces  of  the  whole  East.  « 

11.  The  brave  will  love  the  brave,  and  deep  revere  : 
Let  freemen  honor  with  a  brother^s  tear 

That  king  of  freedom,  and  his  Spartan  band^ 
Who  nobly  fought  to  save  their  native  land. 
No  love  of  conquest  urged  them  to  invade  ; 
They  fough^  th'  invader,  and  they  fell  betrayed. 
Should  foemen  fill  our  country  with  alarms, 
Think  of  Thermopylae,  and  rouse  to  arms. 

12.  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  bis  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ? 
If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim , 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 
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No.  68.     The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

1.  The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  : 

His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 
His  lyart  haflfets  wearing  thin  an'  bare ; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide 
He  wales  a,  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God  !  "  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

2.  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim  ; 
Perhaps  Dundee's  wild,  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  Martyr's,  worthy  of  the  name  ; 

Or  noble  Elgin  beats  the  heavenward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  ! 

Compared  with  these  kalian  trills  are  tame ; 
The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  ; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

3.  The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page, 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  Grod  on  high  ; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny  ; 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  ; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry ; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

4.  Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme. 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped  ; 
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The  precepte  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land ; 

How  he  who,  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Bab'lou's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's 
command. 

5.  Then  kneeling  down,  to  heaven's  eternal  King 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 
Hope  *'  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days  ; 

There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays,^ 
No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

6.  Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace  except  the  heart ! 

The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 

But  haply  in  some  cottage  far  apart 
May  hear,  well  pleased^  the  language  of  the  soul. 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enroll.  —  Burns. 


No.  69.    A  Summer  Evening  in  America. 

Who  that  has  rambled  by  the  side  of  one  of  our  majestic 
rivers,  at  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  the  wildly-romantic^ 
scenery  around  is  softened  and  tinted  by  the  voluptuous  mist 
of  evening ;  when  the  bold  and  swelling  outlines  of  the  dis- 
tant mountain  seem  melting  into  the  glowing  horizon,  and  a 
rich  mantle  of  refulgence  is  thrown  over  the  whple  expanse 
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of  the  heavens,  hut  must  have  felt  how  abundant  is  Nature 
in  sources  of  pure  enjoyment — how  luxuriant  in  all  that  can 
enliven  the  senses,  or  delight  the  imagination  ?  The  jocund 
zephyr,  full  freighted  with  native  fragrance,  sues  sweetly  to 
the  senses ;  the  chirping  of  the  thousand  varieties  of  insects, 
with  which  our  woodlands  abound,  forms  a  concert  of  simple 
melody  ;  even  the  harking  of  the  farm  dog,  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle,  the  tinkling  of  their  hells,  and  the  strokes  of  the  wood- 
man's axe  from  the  opposite  shore,  seem  to  partake  of  the 
softness  of  the  scene,  and  fall  tunefully  upon  die  ear ;  while 
the  voice  of  the  villager,  chanting  some  rustic  ballad,  swells 
from  a  distance,  in  the  semblance  of  the  very  music  of  har- 
monious love. 


No.  70.    Influence  of  Nature  on  the  Heart. 

1.  I  CAST  my  eyes  around  ;  all  is  serene  and  beautiful ;  the 
sweet  tranquillity^  the  hallowed  calm,  settle  upon  my  soul. 
No  jarring  chord  vibrates  in  my  bosom  ;  every  angry  pas- 
sion is  at  rest ;  I  am  at  peace  with  the  whole  world,  and  hail 
all  mankind  as  friends  and  brothers.  Blissful  moments !  ye 
recall  the  careless  days  of  my  boyhood,  when  mere  existence 
,was  happiness ;  when  hope  was  certainty ;  this  world  a  para- 
dise ;  and  every  woman  a  ministering  angel !  Surely,  man 
was  designed  for  a  tenant  of  the  universe,  instead  of  being 
pent  up  in  these  dismal  cages,  these  dens  of  strife,  disease, 
and  discord.  We  were  created  to  range  the  fields,  to  sport 
among  the  groves,  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  have  every 
one  of  them  realized  ! 

2.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  fondly  turn,  at  times,  to  linger 
round  those  scenes  which  were  once  ,the  haunt  of  his  boy- 
hood, ere  his  heart  grew  heavy,  and  his  head  waxed  gray, 
and  to  dwell  with  fond  affection  on  the  friends  who  have 
twined  themselves  round  his  heart,  mingled  in  all  his  enjoy- 
ments, contributed  to  all  his  felicities  ? 

24 
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No.  71.     The  Hill  of  Science. 

1.  In  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky, 
the  various  fruits  which  cover  the  ground,  the  discolored 
foliage  of  the  trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  hut  fading  graces  of 
inspiring  autumn,  open  the  mind  to  benevolence,  and  dispose 
it  for  contemplation,  I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic country,  till  curiosity  began  to  give  way  to  weariness ; 
and  I  sat  down  on,  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown  with 
moss,  where  the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves,  the  dashing 
of  waters,  and  the  hum  of  the  distant  city,  soothed  my  mind 
into  a  most  perfect  tranquillity  ;  and  sleep  insensibly  stole 
upon  me,  as  I  was  indulging  the  agreeable  reveries  which 
the  objects  around  me  naturally  inspired. 

2.  I  immediately  found  myself  in  a  vast,  extended  plain, 
in  the  middle  of  which  arose  a  mountain,  higher  than  I  had 
before  any  conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  people,  chiefly  youth ;  many  of  whom  pressed  forward 
with  the  liveliest  expression  of  ardor  in  their  countenance, 
though  the  way  was,  in  many  places,  steep  and  difficult. 

3.  I  observed,  those  who  had  but  just  begun  to  climb  the 
hill  thought  themselves  not  far  from  the  top ;  but  as  they 
proceeded,  new  hills  were  continually  rising  to  their  view  ; 
and  the  summit  of  the  highest  they  could  before  discern, 
seemed  but  the  foot  of  another,  till  the  mountain  at  length 
appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds. 

4.  As  I  was  gazing  on  these  things  with  astonishment, 
a  friendly  instructor  suddenly  appeared.  "The  mountain 
before  thee,"  said  he,  "  is  the  Hill  of  Science.  On  the  top 
is  the  Temple  of  Truth,  whose  head  is  above  the  clouds,  and 
a  veil  of  pure  light  covers  her  face.  Observe  the  progress 
of  her  votaries ;  be  silent  and  attentive." 

5.  After  I  had  noticed  a  variety  of  objects,  I  turned  my 
eyes  towards  the  multitudes  who  were  climbing  the  steep 
ascent,  and  observed  amongst  them  a  youth  of  a  lively  look, 
a  piercing  eye,  and  something  fiery  and  irregular  in  all  his 
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motions.  His  name  was  Genius.  He  darted  like  an  eagle 
up  the  mountain,  and  left  his  companions  gazing  after  him 
with  envy  and  admiratipn,  hut  his  progress  was  unequal, 
and  interrupted  by  a  thousand  caprices. 

6.  When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley,  he  mingled  in 
her  train.  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the  precipice,  he 
ventured  to  the  tottering  edge.  He  delighted  in  devious  and 
untried  paths,  and  made  so  many  excursions  from  the  road, 
that  his  feebler  companions  oAen  outstripped  him.  I  ob- 
served that  the  Muses  beheld  him  with  partiality ;  but  Truth 
often  frowned,  and  turned  aside  her  face. 

7.  While  Genius  was  thus  wasting  his  strength  in  ec- 
centric flights,  I  saw  a  person  of  very  different  appearance, 
named  Application.  He  crept  along  with  a  slow  and  un- 
remitting pace,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
patiently  removing  every  stone  that  obstructed  his  way,  till 
he  saw  most  of  those  below  him  who  had  at  first  derided 
his  slow  and  toilsome  progress. 

8.  Indeed,  there  were  few  who  ascended  the  hill  with 
equal  and  uninterrupted  steadiness ;  for,  besides  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way,  they  were  continually  solicited  to  turn 
aside  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  Appetites,  Passions,  and 
Pleasures,  whose  importunity,  when  once  complied  with, 
they  became  less  and  less  able  to  resist ;  and  though  they 
often  returned  to  the  path,  the  asperities  of  the  road  were 
more  severely  felt ;  the  hill  appeared  more  steep  and  rug- 
ged ;  the  fruits,  which  were  wholesome  and  refreshing, 
seemed  harsh  and  ill  tasted  ;  their  sight  grew  dim,  and 
their  feet  tripped  at  every  little  obstruction. 

9.  I  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  Muses,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who  were  toiling 
up  the  ascent,  would  often  sing  in  the  bowers  of  Pleasure, 
and  accompany  those  who  were  enticed  away  at  the  call  of 
the  Passions.  They  accompanied  them,  however,  but  a 
little  way,  and  always  forsook  them  when  they  lost  sight  of 
the  •hill.  The  tyrants  then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the 
unhappy  captives,  and  led  them  away,  without  resistance, 
to  the  cells  of  Ignorance,  or  the  mansions  of  Misery. 
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10.  Amongst  the  innumerable  seducers,  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  draw  av^y  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path 
of  Science,  there  was  one,  so  little  formidable  in  her  ap- 
pearance, and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  attempts,  that 
I  should  scarcely  have  taken  notice  oi  her,  but  for  the  num- 
bers she  had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  hejr  chains. 

11.  Indolence,  (for  so  she  was  called,)  far  from  proceed- 
ing to  open  hostilities,  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out 
of  the  path,  but  contented  herself  with  retarding  their  prog- 
ress ;  and  the  purpose  she  could  not  force  them  to  aban- 
don she  persuaded  them  to  delay.  Her  touch  had  a  power 
like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which  withered  the  strength  of  those 
who  came  within  its  influence.  Her  unhappy  captives  still 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  temple,  and  always  hoped  to 
arrive  there ;  but  the  ground  seemed  to  slide  from  beneath 
their  feet,  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  bottom  before 
they  suspected  they  had  changed  their  place. 

12.  The  placid  serenity,  which  at  first  appeared  in  their 
countenance,  changed  by  degrees  into  a  melancholy  languor, 
which  was  tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom,  as  they 
glided  down  the  streani  of  Insignificance  —  a  dark  and  slug- 
gish water,  which  is  curled  by  no  breeze,  and  enlivened  by 
no  murmur,  till  it  falls  into  a  dead  sea,  where  startled  pas- 
sengers are  awakened  by  the  shock,  and  the  next  moment 
buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion. 

13.  Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Sci- 
ence none  seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the  followers  of 
Indolence.  The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Passion  would 
often  seize  the  moment  when  their  tyrants  were  languid  or 
asleep  to  escape  from  their  enchantment ;  but  the  dominion 
of  Indolence  was  constant  and  unremitted,  and  seldom 
resisted  till  resistance  was  in  vain. 

14.  After  contemplating  these  things,  I  turned  my  eyes 
towards  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  the  air  was  always 
pure  and  exhilarating,  the  path  shaded  with  laurels  and  ever- 
greens, and  the  effulgence  which  beamed  from  the  faoe  of 
Science  seemed  to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries.     Happy, 
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said  I,  are  they  who  are  permitted  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
But  while  I  was  pronouncing  this  exclamation  with  uncom- 
mon ardor,  I  saw,  standing  beside  me,  a  form  of  diviner 
features  and  a  more  benign  radiance. 

15.  "  Happier,"  said  she,  "  are  they  whom  Virtue  con- 
ducts to  the  mansions  of  Content.''  "  What,"  said  I,  "  does 
Virtue  then  reside  in  the  vale  .?  "  "  I  am  found,"  said  she, 
'^  in  the  vale,  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain.  I  cheer  the 
cottager  at  his  toil,  and  inspire  the  sage  at  his  meditation.  I 
mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities,  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his 
cell.  I  have  a  temple  in^  every  heart  that  owns  my  influ- 
ence, and  to  him  that  wishes  for  me  I  am  already  present. 
Science  may  raise  thee  to  eminence,  but  I  alone  can  guide 

^thee  to  felicity." 

16.  W^hile  Virtue,  was  thus  speaking,  I  stretched  out  my 
arms  towards  her,  with  a  vehemence  which  broke  my  slum- 
ber. The  chill  dews  were  falling  around  me,  and  the  shades 
of  evening  stretched  over  the  landscape.  I  hastened  home- 
ward^ and  resigned  the  night  to  silence  and  meditation. 

•    AlKIN. 


No.  72.    Evening'. 

'TwAS  evening  now,  —  the  hour  of  toil  was  o'er,  — 
Yet  still  they  durst  not  seek  the  fearful  shore, 
Lest  watchful  Indian  crew  should  silent  creep. 
And  spring  upon  and  murder  them  in  sleep ; 
Sq  through  the  livelong  night  they  held  their  way  ; 
And  'twas  a  night  might  shame  the  fairest  day  ; 
So  still,  so  bright,  so  tranquil  was  its  reign, 
They  cared  not  though  the  day  ne'er  came  again  : 
The  moon  high  wheeled  the  distant  hills  above, 
Silvered  the  fleecy  foliage  of  the  grove. 
That,,  as  the  wooing  zephyr  on  it  fell. 
Whispered  it  loved  the  gentle  visit  well : 
24* 
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That  fair- faced  orb  alone  to  move  appeared, 

That  zephyr  was  the  only  sound  they  heard  ; 

No  deep-mouthed  hound  the  hunter's  haunt  betrayed, 

No  lights  upon  the  shore  or  waters  played, 

No  loud  laugh  broke  upon  the  silent  air. 

To  tell  the  wanderers  man  was  nestling  there  ; 

While  even  the  froward  babe  in  mother's  arms, 

Lulled  by  the  scene,  suppressed  its  loud  alarms, 

And,  yielding  to  that  moment's  tranquil  sway. 

Sunk  on  the  breast,  and  slept  its  rage  away. 

All,  h\\  was  still  on  gliding  hurk  and  shore. 

As  if  the  earth  now  slept  to  wake  no  more  ; 

Life  seemed  extinct,  as  when  the  world  first  smiled, 

Ere  Adam  breathed,  when  Eden  was  a  wild. 

Anonymous. 


No.  73.     Self' Culture. 

1.  SELF-ciTLTirBE  is  Something  possible.  It  is  not  a  dream. 
It  has  foundations  in  our  nature.  Without  this  conviction, 
the  speaker  will  but  declaim,  and  the  hearer  listen,  without 
profit.  There  are  two  powers  of  the  human  soul  which 
make  self-culture  possible  —  the  self-searching  and  the  self- 
forming  power.  We  have  first  the  faculty  of  turning  the 
mind  on  itself ;  of  recalling  its  past  and  watching  its  present 
operations;  of  learning  its  various  capacities  and  suscepti- 
bilities—  what  it  can  do  and  bear,  what  it  can  enjoy  and 
suffer  ;  and  of  thus  learning  in  general  what  our  nature  is, 
and  what  it  is  made  for. 

2.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  we  are  able  to  discern 
not  only  what  we  already  are,  but  what  we  may  become  ;  to 
see  in  ourselves  germs  and  promises  of  a  growth  to  which 
no  bounds  can  be  set ;  and  that,  by  using  the  powers  which 
God  has  given  to  us,  we  can  dart  beyond  what  we  have 
actually  gained.     It  is  by  this  self-comprehending  power  that 
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we  are  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  which  give  no  signs  of 
looking  into  themselves.  Without  this  there  would  be  no 
self-culture,  for  we  should  not  know  the  work  to  be  done  ; 
and  one  reason  why  self-culture  is  so  little  proposed  is,  that 
so  few  penetrate  into  their  own  nature.  To  most  men  their 
own  spirits  are  shadowy,  unreal,  compared  with  what  is 
outward. 

3.  When  they  happen  to  cast  a  glance  inward,  they  see 
only  a  dark,  vague  chaos.  They  distinguish,  perhaps,  some 
violent  passion,  which  has  driven  them  to  injurious  excess ; 
but  their  highest  powers  hardly  attract  a  thought ;  and  thus 
multitudes  live  and  die  as  truly  strangers  to  themselves  as  to 
countries   of  which  they  have  heard  the  name,  but  which 

.  human  foot  has  never  trodden. 

4.  But  self-culture  is  possible,  not  only  because  we  can 
enter  into  and  search  ourselves  —  we  have  a  still  nobler 
power,  that  of  acting  on,  determining,  and  forming  ourselves. 
This  is  a  fearful  as  well  as  glorious  endowment,  for  it  is  the 
ground  of  human  responsibility.  We  have  the  power  not 
only  of  tracing  our  powers,  but  of  guiding  and  impelling 
them  ;  not  only  of  watching  our  passions,  but  of  controlling 
them ;  not  only  of  seeing  our  faculties  grow,  but  of  apply- 
ing to  them  means  and  influences  to  aid  their  growth. 

5.  We  can  stay  or  change  the  current  of  thought.  We 
can  concentrate  the  intellect  on  objects  which  we  wish  to 
comprehend.  We  can  fix  our  eyes  on  perfection,  and  make 
almost  every  thing  speed  us  towards  it.  This  is  indeed  a 
noble  prerogative  of  our  nature.  Possessing  this,  it  matters 
little  what  or  where  we  are  now,  for  we  can  conquer  a  better 
lot,  and  even  be  happier  for  starting  from  the  lowest  point. 

6.  Of  all  the  discoveries  which  men  need  to  make,  the 
most  important,  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  th&  self- 
forming  power  treasured  up  in  themselves.*  They  little  sus- 
pect-its extent  —  as  little  as  the  savage  apprehends  the  en- 
ergy which  the  mind  is  created  to  exert  on  the  material 
world.  It  transcends  in  importance  all  our  power  over  out- 
ward nature.     There  is  more  divinity  in  it  than  in  the  force 
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which  impels  the  outward  universe ;  and  yet  how  little  we 
comprehend  it !  How  it  slumbers  in  most  men  unsuspected, 
unused  !  This  makes  self-culture  possible,  and  binds  it  on  us 
as  a  solemn  duty. 


No.  74.     Tlie  Same,  continued. 

1.  I  WILL  first  unfold  the  idea  of  self-culture  ;  and  this,  in 
its  most  general  form,  may  easily  be  seized.  To  cultivate 
any  thing  —  be  it  a  plant,  an  animal,  a  mind  —  is  to  make 
it  grow.  Growth,  expansion,  is  the  end.  Nothing  admits 
culture  but  that  which  has  a  principle  of  life  capable  of  being 
expanded.  He,  therefore,  who  does  what  he  can  to  unfold 
all  his  powers  and  capacities,  especially  his  nobler  ones,  so 
as  to  become  a  well-proportioned,  vigorous,  excellent,  happy 
being,  practises  self-culture. 

2.  This  culture,  of  course,  has  various  branches,  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  capacities  of  human  nature ;  but 
though  various,  they  are  intimately  united,  and  make  progress 
together.  The  soul,  which  our  philosophy  divides  into  vari- 
ous capacities,  is  still  one  essence,  one  life  ;  and  it  exerts  at 
the  same  moment,  and  blends  in  the  same  act,  its  various 
energies  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition. 

3.  Accordingly,  in  a  wise  self-culture,  all  the  principles  of 
our  nature  grow  at  once  by  joint,  harmonious  action,  just  as 
all  parts  of  the  plant  are  unfolded  together.  When,  therefore, 
you  hear  of  different  branches  of  self-improvement,  you  will 
not  think  of  them  as  distinct  processes  going  on  independently 
of  each  other,  and  requiring  each  its  own  separate  means. 
Still  a  distinct  consideration  of  these  is  needed  to  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  subject. 

4.  Self-culture  is, moral,  a  branch  of  singular  importance. 
When  a  man  looks  into  himself,  he  discovers  two  distinct 
orders  or  kinds  of  principles,  which  it  behooves  him  especially 
to  comprehend.     He    discovers  desires,  appetites,  passions. 
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which  terminate  in  himself,  which  crave  and  seek  his  own 
'nterest,  gratification,  distinction ;  and  he  discovers  another 
principle,  in  opposition  to  these,  which  is  impartial,  disinter- 
ested, universal,  enjoining  on  him  a  regard  to  the  rights  and 
happiness  of  other  beings,  and  laying  on  him  obligations 
which  must  be  discharged,  cost  what  they  may,  or  however 
they  may  clash  with  his  particular  pleasure  or  gain. 

5.  No  man,  however  narrowed  to  his  own  interest,  however 
hardened  by  selfishness,  can  deny  that  there  springs  up  with- 
in him  a  great  idea,  in  opposition  to  interest  —  the  idea  of 
duty ;  that  an  inward  voice  calls  him,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
to  revere  and  exercise  impartial  justice  and  universal  good 
will.  This  disinterested  principle  in  human  nature  we  call 
sometimes  reason^  sometimes  conscience,  sometimes  the  moral 
sense  or  faculty. 

6.  But  be  its  name  what  it  may,  it  is  a  real  principle  ih 
each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  supreme  power  within  us,  to  be  cul- 
tivated above  all  others ;  for  on  its  culture  the  right  develop- 
ment of  all  others  depends.  The  passions,  indeed,  may  be 
stronger  than  the  conscience  —  may  lift  up  a  louder  voice ; 
but  their  clamor  differs  wholly  from  the  tone  of  command  in 
which  the  conscience  speaks.  They  are  not  clothed  with  its 
authority,  its  binding  power.  In  their  very  triumphs  they  are 
rebuked  by  the  moral  principle,  and  often  cower  before  its 
still,  deep,  menacing  voice. 

7.  No  part  of  self-knowledge  is  more  important  than  to 
discern  clearly  these  two  great  principles  —  the  self-seeking 
and  the  disinterested ;  and  the  most  important  part  of  self- 
culture  is  to  depress  the  former  and  to  exalt  the  latter,  or  to 
enthrone  the  sense  of  duty  within  us.  There  are  no  limits  to 
the  growth  of  this  moral  force  in  man,  if  he  will  cherish  it 
faithfully.  There  have  been  men  whom  no  power  in  the  uni- 
verse could  turn  from  the  right ;  to  whom  death,  in  its  most 
dreadful  forms,  has  been  less  dreaded  than  transgression  of 
the  inward  law  of  universal  justice  and  love.  —  Channing. 
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No.  75.     The  Ideas  of  the  Divine  Mnd  the  Origin 
of  everp  Qttality  pleasing  to  the  Imagination. 

From  heaven  my  strains  begin  ;  from  heaven  descends 

The  flame  of  genius  to  the  human  breast, 

And  love,  and  beauty,  and  poetic  joy, 

And  inspiration.     Ere  the  radiant  sun 

Sprang  from  the  east,  or  'mid  the  vault  of  night 

The  moon  suspended  her  serener  lamp, — 

Ere  mountains,  woods,  or  streams  adorned  the  globe, 

Or  Wisdom  taught  the  sons  of  men  her  lore, — 

Then  lived  the  Almighty  One  ;  then,  deep  retired 

In  his  unfathomed  essence,  viewed  the  forms. 

The  forms  eternal,  of  created  things  — 

The  radiant  sun,  the  moon's  nocturnal  lamp. 

The  mountains,  woods,  and  streams,  the  rolling  globe. 

And  Wisdom's  mien  celestial.     From  the  first 

Of  days,  on  them  his  love  divine  he  fixed  — 

His  admiration ;  till,  in  time  complete, 

What  he  admired  and  loved  his  vital  smile 

Unfolded  into  being.     Hence  the  breath 

Of  life  informing  each  organic  frame  ; 

Hence  the  green  earth  and  wild,  resounding  waves ; 

Hence  light  and  shade  alternate ;  warmth  and  cold  ; 

And  clear  autumnal  skies  and  vernal  showers. 

And  all  the  fair  variety  of  things. 

But  not  alike  to  every  mortal  eye 

Is  this  great  scene  unveiled  ;  for  since  the  claims 

Of  social  life  to  different  labors  urge 

The  active  powers  of  man,  with  wise  intent 

The  hand  of  Nature  on  peculiar  minds 

Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 

Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil. 

To  some  she  taught  the  fabric  of  the  sphere. 

The  changeful  moon,  the  circuit  of  the  stars. 

The  golden  zones  of  heaven  ;  *to  some  she  gave 
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To  weigh  the  moment  of  eternal  things, 

Of  time,  and  space,  and  fate's  unhroken  chain, 

And  will's  quick  impulse ;  others  by  the  hand* 

She  led  o'er  vales  and  mountains,  to  explore 

What  healing  virtue  swells  the  tender  veins 

Of  herbs  and  flowers  ;  or  what  the  beams  of  mom 

Draw  forth,  distilling  from  the  clifled  rind 

In  balmy  tears.     But  some  to  higher  hopes 

Were  destined ;  some  within  a  finer  mould 

She  wrought,  and  tempered  with  a  purer  flame. 

To  these  the  Sire  omnipotent  unfolds 

The  world's  harmonious  volume,  here  to  read 

The  transcript  of  himself.     On  every  part 

They  trace  the  bright  impressions  of  his  hand  ; 

In  earth  or  air,  the  meadow's  purple  stores. 

The  moon's  mild  radiance,  or  the  virgin's  form 

Blooming  with  rosy  smiles,  they  see  portrayed 

That  uncreated  beauty,  which  delights 

The  Mind  supreme.     They  also  feel  her  charms. 

Enamoured  ;  they  partake  th'  eternal  joy. — Akenside. 


No.  76.    Education. 

1.  The  child  comes  into  life  ignorant  and  imbecile.  With 
fiiculties  which,  duly  trained,  fit  him  to  traverse  the  universe 
of  truth,  he  yet  begins  his  course  a  helpless  stranger.  To 
bim  this  universe  is  all  a  mighty  maze  without  a  plan.  He 
is  a  stranger  alike  to  himself,  to  the  world,  and  to  God.  But 
daily  his  faculties  open ;  his  intellectual  eye  begins  to  turn 
towards  the  light  of  truth,  as  his  organic  eye  turns  towards 
the  sunbeam  that  falls  across  his  chamber.  His  senses  — 
those  fleet  messengers  —  carry  to  him  constant  intelligence 
from  the  world  without.  Soon  he  comes  to  remember  and 
compare  these  reports  —  to  reason  and  resolve* 
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2.  His  mind  now  yeams  after  more  knowledge.  Through 
the  livelong  day,  save  when  tired  nature  claims  repose,  he  is 
busy  seeking,  or  receiving  with  unexpected  delight,  new 
accessions  of  truth.  All  the  while  his  faculties  of  memory 
and  comparison,  of  judgment  and  abstraction,  of  generaliza- 
tion and  inference,  are  in  exercise ;  and,  though  no  book 
opens  its  mysterious  light  upon  his  understanding,  nor  living 
voice  pours  into  his  ear  the  fruits  of  another's  experience  and 
knowledge,  he  is  still  for -himself  a  learner. 

3.  Yet  such  a  progress  —  which  is  only  instinctive  and 
spontaneous  —  plainly  needs  direction,  and  will,  if  left  to 
itself,  soon  reach  its  utmost  limit.  The  forlorn  condition  of 
the  untutored  deaf  mute  shows  how  meagre  and  deceptive 
are  the  attainments  of  every  unaided  mind  ;  and  even  where 
such  a  barrier  has  not  been  interposed  by  nature,  we  find 
that  those  who  have  been  left  without  formal  instruction  soon 
become  stationary,  and  that  their  minds  are  crowded  with 
errors  and  prejudices. 

4.  It  is  the  province  of  education  —  of  a  system  of  training 
and  tuition  conducted  by  rule  —  to  take  this  restless  spirit, 
rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  its  awakened  powers,  and 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  to  conduct  it  for  a  time  along 
the  straight  path  of  true  wisdom. 

5.  For  why  was  that  spirit,  in  the  very  outset  of  its  course, 
made  so  helpless  ?  Why  was  it  deprived  of  those  instincts 
which  conduct  the  inferior  animals  infallibly  to  their  being's 
end  and  aim  ?  Why  attached  for  months  to  a  mother's 
breast,  and  afterwards  sheltered  and  kept  in  life  and  health 
only  by  unceasing  vigilance  and  care  ?  Why,  but  to  engage 
all  a  parent's  energies  in  its  nurture  and  full  development ; 
or,  rather,  why,  but  to  engage  them  in  fitting  it  for  the  un- 
ending work  of  self-development  ?  The  brute  needs  but  a 
few  powers,  for  it  has  but  few  wants,  and  they  are  to  last  but 
a  few  years.  Man  has  wants  and  desires  as  boundless  as  his 
own  immortality. 

6.  To  educate  the  intellect,  then,  is  to  so  unfold,  direct,  and 
strengthen  it,  that  it  shall  be  prepared  to  be,  through  all  its 
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future  course^  a  zealous  and  successful  seeker  aflter  truth. 
It  is  to  give  it  control  of  its  'own  powers,  and  to  teach  it 
towards  what  those  powers  should  he  directed.  It  is  to  en- 
dow it  by  practice  with  the  ability  to  collect  its  energies  at 
will,  and  to  fix  them  long  on  one  point.  It  is  to  train  the 
senses  to  observe  accurately ;  the  memory  to  register  care- 
fully and  recall  readily ;  the  reason  to  compare,  reflect,  and 
judge  without  partiality  or  passion.  It  is  to  infuse  into  the. 
soul  a  principle  of  enduring  activity  and  curiosity,  such  that 
it  shall  ever  be  awake  in  quest  of  light,  never  counting  itself 
to  have  apprehended,  but  pressing  continually  forward  towards 
higher  truths  and  a  larger  knowledge. 

7.  Again,  man  begins  life  without  virtue.  He  has  propen- 
sities that  urge  him  to  self-gratification,  affections  that  impel 
him  to  gratify  others,  and  moral  instincts, that  incline  him  to 
duty.  But,  left  to  himself  and  without  culture,  his  propensi- 
ties predominate;  the  affections  spend  themselves  in  ca- 
pricious acts  of  kindness  or  charity ;  and  the  moral  instincts 
raise,  without  e^ct,  their  solemn  and  monitory  voice. 

8.  It  is  the  office  of  moral  education  to  harmonize  these 
contending  and  irregular  powers,  by  restoring  conscience  to 
its  rightful  autlK>rity,  and  by  replacing  unreflecting  impulses 
with  fixed  and  enlightened  principles.  It  is  its  business  to 
cultivate  habits  which  make  man  master  of  himself,  and 
which  enable  him,  even  when  pressed  by  fierce  temptation, 
to  prefer  loss,  disgrace,  and  death  itself,  before  dishonor. 
*'The  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all  virtue,"  says 
Locke,  ^^  lies  in  this  —  that  a  man  is  able  to  deny  himself 
his  own  desires,  cross  his  own  inclinations,  and  purely  follow 
what  reason  directs  as  best,  though  the  appetite  lean  the 
other  way." 

9.  Again :  man  begins  life  .without  taste.  Through  his 
senses,  he  is  early  attracted  and  charmed  by  what  he  terms 
beautiful.  As  he  advances  in  years,  these  impressions,  made 
by  outward- objects,  blend  themselves  with  remembrances  of 
the  past,  and  with  creations  of  the  mind  itself.  The  result 
is  seen  in  conceptions  which  bear  away  the  soul  from  the 
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imperfections  and  trials  of  actual  life,  to  a  world  of  imagined 
purity,  beauty,  and  bliss. 

10.  Now,  in  the  untutored  mind,  these  conceptions  are 
rude  aiid  often  uncouth.  It  is  the  province  of  education  to 
give  them  form  and  symmetry,  to  teach  the  true  difierence 
between  beauty  and  deformity,  to  inspire  a  love  for  simple 
excellence  in  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  a-  taste  for  the 
beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature,  and,  finally,  to  awaken  a 
profound  reverence  for 'moral  grandeur,  and  thus  kindle 
aspirations  afler  glory,  honor,  and  immortality. 

Bishop  Pottek. 


No.  77.     The  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar. 

1.  Another  feature  in  the  ways  of  God, 

That  wondrous  seemed,  and  made  some  men  complain. 

Was  the  unequal  gift  of  worldly  things. 

Great  was  the  difference  indeed  of  men 

Externally,  from  beggar  to  the  prince. 

The  highest  take,  and  lowest  —  and  conceive 

The  scale  between.     A  noble  of  the  earth. 

One  of  its  great,  in  splendid  mansion  dwelt ; 

Was  robed  in  silk  and  gold,  and  every  day 

Fared  sumptuously  ;  W8^  titled,  honored,  served. 

Thousands  his  nod  awaited,  and  his  will    • 

For  law  received  ;  whole  provinces  his  march 

Attended,  and  his  chariot  drew,  or  on 

Their  shoulders  bore  aloft  the  precious  man. 

Millions'^  abased,  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet ; 

And  millions  more  thundered  adoring  praise. 

As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  he  called. the  land 

His  own,  and  added  yearly  to  his  fields. 

Like  tree  that  of  the  soil  took  healthy  root,  * 

He  grew  on  every  side,  and  towered  on  high, 

And  over  half  a  nation  shadowing  wide, 
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He  spread  his  ample  boughs ;  air,  earth,  and  sea, 

Nature  entire,  the  brute  and  rational, 

To  please  him  ministered,  and  vied  among 

Themselves  who  most  should  his  desires  prevent. 

Watching  the  moving  of  his  rising  thoughts 

Attentively,  and  hasting  to  fulfil. 

His  pala^  rose  and  kissed  the  gorgeous  clouds ; 

Streams  bent  their  music  to  his  will ;  trees  sprang ; 

The  naked  waste  put  on  luxuriant  robes ; 

And  plains  of  happy  cottages  cast  out 

Their  tenants,  and  became  a  hunting  field. 

Before  him  bowed  the  distant  isles,  with  fruits 

And  spices  rare ;  the  south  her  treasures  brought : 

The  east  and  west  sent ;  and  the  frigid  north 

Came  With  her  offering  of  glossy  furs. 

Musicians  soothed  his  ear  with  airs,  select ; 

Beauty  held  out  her  arms ;  and  every  man 

Of  cunning  skill  and  curious  device. 

And  endless  multitudes  of  liveried  wights,    • 

His  ple€isure  waited  with  obsequious  look. 

And  when  the  wants  of  nature  were  supplied. 

And  commonplace  extravagances  filled. 

Beyond  their  asking,  and  caprice  itself, 

In  all  its  zigzag  appetites,  gorged  full. 

The  man  new  wants  and  new  expenses  planned  ; 

Nor  planned  alone :  wise,  learned,  sober  men. 

Of  cogitation  deep,  took  up  his  case, 

And  planned  for  him  new  modes  of  folly  wild ; 

Contrived  new  wishes,  wants,  and  wondrous  means 

Of  spending  with  despatch  ;  yet,  after  all. 

His  fields  extended  still,  his  riches  grew. 

And  what  seemed  splendor  infinite  increased. 

So  lavishly  upon  a  single  man 

Did  Providence  his  bounties  daily  shower. 

2.  Turn  now  thy  eye,  and  look  on  poverty ; 
Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ragged  sons : 
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We  find  him  by  the  way,  sitting  in  dust ; 

He  has  no  bread  to  eat,  no  tongue  to  ask ; 

No  limbs  to  walk ;  no  home,  no  house,  no  friend. 

Observe  his  goblin  cheek,  his  wretched  eye  ; 

See  how  his  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has. 

Involuntary  opens,  and  trembles  forth. 

As  comes  tlie  traveller's  foot ;  and  bear  hi»  groan. 

His  long  and  lamentable  groan,  annoance 

The  want  that  gnavirs  within  ;  severely  now 

The  sun  scorches  and  bums  his  old,  bald  head  ; 

The  frost  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth  ; 

On  him  hail,  rain,  and  tempest  rudely  beat ; 

And  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  jocular  mood. 

Sport  with  his  withered  rags,  that,  tossed  about. 

Display  his  nakedness  to  passers  by. 

And  grievously  burlesque  the  human  form. 

Observe  him  yet  more  narrowly  :  his  limbs. 

With  palsy  shaken,  about  him  blasted  lie ; 

And  all  his  flesh  is  full  of  putrid  sores    " 

And  noisome  wounds ;  his  bones,  of  racking  paiEKk 

Strange  vesture  this  for  an  immortal  soul ! 

Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth ! 

It  seems  as  Nature,  in  some  surly  mood, 

Afler  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried 

How  vile  and  miserable  thing  her  hand 

Could  fabricate  —  then  made  this  meagre  man. 

3   This  great  disparity  of  outward  things 

Taught  many  lessons  ;  but  this  taught  in  chief. 

Though  learned  by  few  —  that  God  no  value  set. 

That  man  should  none,  on  goods  of  worldly  kind  ; 

On  transitory,  frail,  external  things, 

Of  migratory,  ever-changing  sort  ; 

And  further  taught,  that  in  the  soul  alone. 

The  thinking,  reasonable,  willing  soul, 

God  placed  the  total  excellence  of  man, 

And  meant  him  evermore  to  seek  it  there.  —  Pollok. 
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No.  78.     The  Simple  Man  and  the  Wise  Man. 

1.  But  stranger  a^IU  the  distribution  seemed 
Of  intellect ;  uiough  fewer  here  complained, 
Each  with  his  share,  upon  the  whole,  cbntent. 
One  maji  there  was  —  and  many  such  you  might 
Have  met  —  who  never  had  a  dozeQ  thoughts 

In  ail  his  life,  and  never  changed  their  course  ; 

But  told  them  o'er,  each  in  its  'customed  place, 

From  morn  till  night,  from  youth  till  hoary  age. 

Little  above  the  ox  which  grazed  the  field 

His  reason  rose  :  so  weak  his  memory, 

The  name  his  mother  called  him  by  he  scarce 

Remembered ;  and  his  judgment  so  untaught. 

That  what  at  evening  played  along  the  swamj^ 

Fantastic,  clad  in  robe  of  fiery  hue. 

He  thought  the  devil  in  disguise,  and  fled 

With  quivering  heart  and  winged  footsteps  home. 

The  word  "  philosophy ""  he  never  heard. 

Or  "  science ; "  never  heard  of  liberty. 

Necessity,  or  laws  of  gravitation  ; 

And  never  had  an  unbelieving  doubt. 

Beyond  his  native  vale  he  never  looked ; 

But  thought  the  visual  line,  that  girt  him  round, 

The  world's  extreme  ;  and  thought  the  silver  moon. 

That  nightly  o'er  him  led  her  virgin  host. 

No  broader  than  his  father's  shield.     He  lived  — 

Lived  where  his  father  lived  —  died  where  he  died ; 

Lived  happy,  died  happy,  and  was  saved. 

Be  not  surprised.     He  loved  and  served  his  God. 

2.  There  was  another,  large  of  understanding. 
Of  memory  infinite,  of  judgment  deep  ; 
Who  knew  all  learning,  and  all  science  knew ; 
And  all  phenomena,. in  heaven  and  earth. 
Traced  to  their  causes  ;  traced  the  labyrinths 
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Of  thought,  association,  passion,  will ; 

And  all*  the  subtile,  nice  affinities 

Of  matter  traced  ;  its  virtues,  motions,  laws ; 

And  most  familiarly  and  deeply  talked 

Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine. 

Leaving  the  earth  at  will,  he  soared  to  heaven. 

And  read  the  glorious  visions  of  the  skies ; 

And  to  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres 

Intelligently  listened  ;  and  gazed  far  back 

Into  the  awful  depths  of  Deity  ; 

Did  all  that  mind  assisted  most  could  do ; 

And  yet  in  misery  lived,  in  misery  died. 

Because  he  wanted  holiness  of  heart. 

3.  A  deeper  lesson  this  to  mortals  taught. 
And  nearer  cut  the  branches  of  their  pride ; 
That  not  in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth 
God  excellence  placed ;  and  only  to  the  good. 
To  virtue,  granted  happiness  alone.  —  Pollok. 


No.  79.     Labor  and  Rest :  An  Allegory. 

1.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  was  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  continual  pleasure  and  constant  plenty  un- 
der the  protection  of  Rest,  a  gentle  divinity,  who  required  of 
her  worshippers  neither  altars  nor  sacrifices,  and  whose 
rites  were  only  performed  by  prostrations  upon  turfs  of 
flowers  in  shades  of  jasmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  nectar. 

2.  Under  this  easy  government,  the  first  generations 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  perpetual  spring,  ate  the  fruits 
which  without  culture  fell  into  their  hands,  and  slept  under 
bowers  arched  by  nature,  with  the  birds  singing  over  their 
heads,  and  the  beasts  sporting  about  thcni. 
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3.  But  by  degrees  each,  though  there  was  more  than  enough 
for  all,  was  desirous  of  appropriating  part  to  himself.  Then 
entered  Violence,  and  Fraud,  and  Thefl,  and  Rapine.  Soon 
after.  Pride  and  Envy  broke  into  the  world,  and  brought  with 
them  a  new  standard  of  wealth ;  for  men,  who  till  then 
thought  themselves  rich  when  they  wanted  nothing,  now  rated 
their  demands,  not  by  the  calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty 
of  others,  and  began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor  when 
they  beheld  their  own  possessions  exceeded  by  those  of 
their  neighbors. 

4.  Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the  state  of 
the  earth  was  changed  ;  the  year  was  divided  into  seasons ; 
part  of  the  ground  became  barren,  and  the  rest  yielded  only 
berries,  acorns,  and  herbs.  The  summer,  indeed,  furnished 
a  coarse  and  inelegant  sufficiency,  but  winter  was  without 
any  relief ;  Famine,  with  a  thousand  diseases,  made  havoc 
among  the  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger  lest  they 
should  be  destroyed  before  a  remedy  could  be  devised. 

5.  To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who  scattered  the 
ground  every  where  with  carcasses.  Labor  came  down  upon 
the  earth.  Labor  was  the  son  of  Necessity,  the  nursling  of 
Hope,  and  the  pupil  of  Art.  He  had  the  strength  of  his 
mother,  the  spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  the  dexterity  of  his  gov- 
erness. His  face  was  wrinkled  with  the  wind,  and  swarthy 
with  the  sun.  He  had  implements  of  husbandry  in.one  hand, 
with  which  he  turned  up  the  earth;  in  the  other  he  had  the 
tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and  towers  at  his 
pleasure. 

6.  He  called  out  with  a  rough  voice,  ^^  Mortals,  see  here  the 
power  to  whom  you  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  are 
to  hope  for  all  your  pleasures  and  all  your  safety.  You 
have  long  languished  under  the  dominion  of  Rest,  an  impo- 
tent and  deceitful  goddess,  who  cai^  neither  protect  nor  re- 
lieve, but  resigns  you  to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or 
Disease,  and  suffers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  by  every  enemy, 
and  destroyed  by  every  accident. 

7.  "  Wake,  therefore,  to  the  call  of  Labor.     I  will  teach 
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you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth,  and  the  severity  of  the 
sky  ;  I  will  compel  summer  to  find  provisions  for  the  winter ; 
I  will  force  the  waters  to  give  you  their  fish,  the  air  its  fowls, 
and  the  forest  its  beasts  ;  I  will  teach  you  to  pierce  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  bring  out,  from  the  caverns  of  the  moun- 
tains, metals  which  shall  give  strength  to  your  hands  and 
security  to  your  bodies,  by  which  you  may  be  covered  from 
the  assaults  of  the  fiercest  beasts,  and  with  which  you  shall 
fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  subject  all  nature  to  your 
use  and  pleasure." 

8.  Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  globe  considered  Labor  as  their  only  friend,  and 
hasted  to  his  command.  He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and 
mountains,  and  showed  them  how  to  open  mines,  to  level  hills, 
to  drain  marshes,  and  change  the  course  of  rivers.  The  face 
of  things  was  immediately  transformed ;  the  land  was  cov- 
ered with  towns  and  villages,  encompassed  with  fields  of  com 
and  plant(^tions  of  fruit  trees ;  and  nothing  was  seen  but  heaps 
of  grain  and  baskets  of  fruit,  full  tables  and  crowded  store- 
houses. 


No.  80.     Tlie  Same,  continued. 

1.  Labor  and  his  followers  added  almost  every  hour  new 
acquisitions  to  their  conquests,  and  saw  Famine  gradually  dis- 
possessed of  his  dominions ;  till,  at  last,  amidst  their  jollity 
and  triumphs,  they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her  sunken  eyes  and 
dejected  countenance.  She  came  forward  trembling  and 
groaning ;  at  every  groan  the  hearts  of  all  those  that  beheld 
her  lost  their  courage,  thefr  nerves  slackened,  their  hands 
shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labor  fell  from  their  grasp. 

2.  Rest  now  took  leave  of  the  groves  and  valleys,  which 
she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and  entered  into  palaceis,  reposed 
herself  in  alcoves,  and  slumbered  away  the  winter  upon  beds 
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of  down,  a  id  the  summer  in  artificial  grottoes,  with  cascades 
playing  before  her.  There  was,  indeed,  always  something 
wanting  to  complete  her  felicity ;  and  she  could  never  lull  her 
returning  fugitives  to  that  serenity  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labor  :  nor  was  her  dominion  entirely 
without  control ;  for  she  was  obliged  to  share  it  with  Luxury, 
though  she  always  looked  upon  her  as  a  false  friend,  by  whom 
her  influence  was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it  seemed  to  be 
promoted. 

3.  The  two  soft  associates,  however,  reigned  for  some  time 
without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last  Luxury  betrayed  her 
charge,  and  let  in  Disease,  to  seize  upon  her  worshippers. 
Rest  then  fle'w  away,  and  left  the  place  to  the  usurpers,  who 
employed  all  their  arts  to  fortify  themselves  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  to  strengthen  the  interest  of  each  other. 

4.  Thus  Rest  and  Labor  perceived  their  reign  to  be  of 
short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable 
to  inroads  from  those  who  were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They 
each  found  their  subjects  unfaithful,  and  ready  to  desert  them 
upon  every  opportunity.  Labor  saw  the  riches  which  he  had 
given  always  carried  away  as  an  offering  to  Rest,  and  Rest 
found  her  votaries,  in  every  exigence,  flying  from  her  to  beg 
help  of  Labor. 

5.  They,  therefore,  at  last  determined  upon  an  interview, 
in  which  they  agreed  to  divide  the  world  between  them,  and 
govern  it  alternately,  allotting  the  dominion  of  the  day  to  one, 
and  that  of  the  night  to  the  other,  and  promised  to  guard  the 
frontiers  of  each  other ;  so  that,  whenever  hostilities  were  at- 
tempted, Satiety  should  be  intercepted  by  Labor,  and  Lassi- 
tude expelled  by  Rest. 

6.  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  appeased.  Rest,  united 
to  Labor,  gave  birth  to  Health,  a  benevolent  goddess,  who 
consolidated-  the  union  of  her  parents,  and  contributed  to  the 
regular  vicissitudes  of  their  reign,  by  dispensing  her  gif\s  to 
those  only  who  shared  their  lives  in  just  proportions  between 
Rest  and  Labor.  —  Johnson. 
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No.  81.     2%e  Advantages  of  Retirement. 

[Edwabd  Touno  (1681-1765)  was  the  author  of  seyeral  poeins, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the  Night  Thoughts.  This  is  writtea 
in  a  highly  artificial  style,  and  has  more  of  epigrammatic  point  than  any 
other  work  in  the  language.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  the  poet  is 
often  brilliant  at  the  expense  of  higher  and  more  important  qaalities. 
Stillf  there  are  many  noble  passages,  where  he  seems  to  speak  as  from 
inspiration.  The  truths  of  religion  are  enforced  with  a  commanding  en- 
ergy and  persuasion.  Epigram  and  repartee  are  for  the  time  foigotten, 
and  the  poet  speaks  out  with  a  sincerity  and  earnestness  that  cany  homo 
conviction  to  every  understanding.  The  extracts  which  follow  are  all 
taken  from  the  Night  Thoughts.] 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade  ! 
The  world^s  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still ; 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  istaff, 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see  ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men  - 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey  ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine  ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles  ; 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame, 
Earth's  highest  statiojn  ends  in  ^'  Here  he  lies," 
And  ^^  Dust  to  dust "  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

YOUNO. 
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No.  82.     jRle   Changes  and  varied  Appearances  of 
Creation, 

Look  nature  through,  'tis  revolution  all ; 

All  change,  no  death  ;  day  follows  night,  and  night 

The  dying  day  ;  stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  rise  : 

Earth  takes  the  example.     See,  the  Summer  gay, 

With  her  green  chaplet  and  amhrosial  flowers, 

Droops  into  pallid  Autumn  :  Winter  gray, 

Horrid  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  storms. 

Blows  Autumn  and  his  golden  fruits  away. 

Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soft  Spring,  with  breath 

Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south, 

Recalls  the  first.     All,  to  reflourish,  fades  : 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks  to  reascend  — 

Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires.  —  YouNO. 


No.  83.    Man. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
From  different  natures  marvellously  mixed, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine  ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  I 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  ! 
A  worm !  a  god  !    I  tremble  at  myself, 
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And  in  myself  am  lost     At  home  a  stranger, 
Thought  wandere  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own.     How  reason  reels  I 
O,  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  ! 
Triumphantly  distressed  I  what  joy  !  what  dread  I 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  ?  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angers  arm  canH  snatch  me  from  the  grave  ; 
Legions  of  angels  canU  confine  me  there.  —  Young. 


No.  84.     T^e  Folly  of  a  mere  worldly  Spirit. 

Yet  man,  fool  man,  here  huries  all  his  thoughts ; ' 

Inters  celestial  hopes  without  one  sigh. 

Prisoner  of  earth,  and  pent  heneath  the  moon. 

Here  pinions  all  his  wishes  ;  winged  by  Heaven 

To  fly  at  infinite  :  and  reach  it  there 

Where  seraphs  gather  immortality. 

On  life's  fair  tree,  fast  by  the  throne  of  Grod, 

W^hat  golden  joys  ambrosial  clustering  glow 

In  his  full  beam,  and  ripen  for  the  juat. 

Where  momentary  ages  are  no  more  I 

^Vhere  time,  and  pain,  and  ohance,  and  death  expire ! 

And  is  it  in  the  flight  of  threescore  years 

To  push  eternity  from  human  thought. 

And  smother  souls  immortal  in  the  dust  ? 

A  soul  immortal,  spending  all  her  fires. 

Wasting  her  strength  in  strenuous  idleness, 

Thrown  into  tumult,  raptured  or  alarmed. 

At  aught  this  scene  can  threaten  or  indulge, 

Resembles  ocean  into  tempest  wrought, 

To  waft  a  feather  or  to  drown  a  fly.  —  YouNa 
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No.  85,     Thofi^hts  on  Time. 

1.  The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  from  its  loss  :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright,* 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours. 

Where  are  they  ?     With  the  years  beyond  the  flood. 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 

How  much  is  to  be  done !     My  hopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarmed,  and  o^er  lifers  narrow  verge 

Look  down  —  on  what  ?     A  fathomless  abyss, 

A  dread  eternity  —  how  surely  mine  I 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  } 

2.  Youth  is  not  rich  in  time ;  it  may  be  poor ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparing  ;  pay 
No  moment  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth  ; 

And  what  it's  worth  ask  death  beds ;  they  can  telL 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant ;  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come  ; 
Time  higher  aimed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angels,  virtue  more  divine. 

3.  Ah  I  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himself 

Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man ! 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  their  sports, 
We  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short ; 
That  span  too  short  we  tax  as  tedious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  speed. 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance)  from  ourselves. 

4.  We  waste,  not  use,  our  time  ;  we  breathe,  rot  live ; 
Time  wasted  is  existence  ;  used,  is  life  : 

26 
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# 
And  bare  existence  man,  to  live  ordained, 

Wrings  and  oppresses  with  enormous  weight. 

And  why  ?  since  time  was  given  for  use,  not  waste, 

Enjoined  to  fly,  with  tempest,  tide,  and  stars. 

To  keep  his  speed,  nor  ever  wait  for  man. 

Time's  use  was  doomed  a  pleasure,  waste  a  pain, 

That  man  might  feel  his  error  if  unseen. 

And,  feeling,  fly  to  labor  for  his  cure ; 

Not,  blundering,  split  on  idleness  for  ease. 

5.  We  push  Time  from  us,  and  we  wish  him  back  ; 
Life  we  tHintk  long  and  short ;  death  seek  and  shun. 
•O  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while 

Here,  how  tasteless !  and  how  terrible  when  gone  ! 

Gone  ?  they  ne'er  go ;  when  past,  they  haunt  us  still : 

The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased, 

And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 

Nor  death  nor  life  delight  us.     If  time  past. 

And  time  possessed,  both  pain  us,  what  can  please  ? 

That  which  the  Deity  to  please  ordained  — 

Time  used.    The  man  who  consecrates  his  hours 

By  vigorous  effort,  and  an  honest  aim. 

At  once  he  draws  the  sting  of  life  and  death  : 

He  walks  with  Nature,  and  her  paths  are  peace. 

6.  All-sensual  man,  because  untouched,  unseen. 
He  looks  on  time  as  nothing.     Nothing  else 

Is  truly  man's  ;  'tis  fortune's.     Time's  a  god.  ♦ 

Hast  thou  ne'er  heard  of  Time's  omnipotence  ? 

For,  or  against,  what  wonders  can  he  do  ! 

And  will :  to  stand  blank  neuter  he  disdains. 

Not  on  those  terms  was  time  (heaven's  stranger  I)  sent 

On  his  important  embassy  to  man.  — Young. 
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JNo.  86.     The  Man  whose   Thoughts  are  not  of  this 
World. 

1.  Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw, 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed  — 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 

Like  ships  at  sea,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

2.  With  aspect  mild',  and  elevated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion^s  storm ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet, 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 

Earth^s  genuine  sons,  llie  sceptred  and  the  slave,  — 
A  mingled  mob,  a  wandering  herd,  —  he  sees 
Bewildered  in  the  vale  ;  in  all  unlike  ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !     What  higher  praise  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  ? 

3.  The  present  all  their  care,  the  future  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  give  to  Fame ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt. 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities  ;    - 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 

AH  of  one  color,  and  an  even  thread  ; 
While  party-colored  shreds  of  happiness. 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

4.  He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
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Wliat  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountaimi,  he  hut  atoms  sees. 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine ; 
His  hopes,  immortal,  blow  them  by  as  dost 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  Mortens  his  surrey. 
Which  longs  in  infinite  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honors  (if  they  prove  his  fate) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity  ; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph,  in  externals,  (which  conceals 
Man's  real  glory,)  proud  of  an  eclipse  ; 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
.    Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade  ; 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven. 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe. 
Nought  bjiit  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace. 
A  covered  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees, 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  ialL 
Their  no-joys 'end  where  his  fiill  feast  begins; 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone ; 
And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  exigence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  Course  was  yesterday  complete ; 
Death  then  was  welcome,  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 

Young. 


'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  Heaven , 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 
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No.  87.     Procrastination. 

Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live," 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  : 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead ! 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails  ; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign  ; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage.     When  young,  indeed, 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  .rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish. 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
Ih  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Kesolves,  and  re-resolves  ;  then  dies  the  same. 
26* 
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3.  And  why  ?     Because  be  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread  : 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air. 
Soon  close ;  where  passed  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death : 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. — Young. 


No.  88.     Conscience. 

O  TREACHERoxrs  c<Miscience !  while  she  seems  to  sleep 

On  rose  and  myrtle,  lulled  with  siren  song  ; 

While  she  seems  nodding  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 

On  headlong  appetite  the  slackened  rein. 

And  give  us  up  to  license,  un^recalled. 

Unmarked  ;  — *  see,  from  behind  her  secret  stand, 

The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault. 

And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills. 

Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen  ; 

She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band, 

A  watchful  foe  !  the  formidable  spy, 

Listening,  o'erhears  the  whierpers  of  our  camp, 

Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores. 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity. 

As  all-rapacious  usurers  conceal 

Their  doomsday  book  from  all-consuming  heirs  ; 

Thus,  with  indulgence  most  severe,  she  treats 

Us  spendthrifts  of  inestimable  time ; 

Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapplied  ; 

In  leaves  more  duralile  than  leaves  of  brass 
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Writes  our  whole  history,  which  death  shall  read 

In  every  pale  delinquent's  private  ear, 

And  judgment  publish ;  publish  to  more  worlds 

Than  this ;  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound. — Young. 


No.  89.     Conversation. 

Hast  thou  no  friend  to  set  thy  mind  abroach  ? 

Good  sense  will  stagnate.     Thoughts  shut  up  want  air, 

And  spoil,  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun. 

Had  thought  been  all,  sweet  speech  had  been  denied : 

Speech,  thought's  canal !  speech,  thought's  criterion  too ! 

Thought  in  the  mine  may  come  foith  gold  or  dross ; 

When  coined  in  word,  we  know  its  real  worth : 

If  sterling,  store  it  for  thy  future  use  ; 

'Twill  buy  thee  benefit,  perhaps  renown. 

Thought,  too,  delivered,  is  the  more  possessed  ;       « 

Teaching  w<e  learn,  and  giving  we  retain 

The  births  of  intellect ;  when  dumb,  forgot 

Speech  ventilates  our  intellectual  fire ; 

Speech  burnishes  our  mental  magazine  ; 

Brightens  for  ornament,  and  whets  for  use.  —  Young. 


No.  90.     Friendship. 

Wbiat  if  (since  daring  on  so  nice  a  theme) 

I  show  thee  friendship  delicate  as  dear. 

Of  tender  violations  apt  to  die  ? 

Reserve  will  wound  it,  and  distrust  destroy ; 

Deliberate  on  all  things  with  thy  friend  : 

But  si^ce  friends  grow  not  thick  on  every  bough. 
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Nor  every  friend  unrotten  at  the  core. 

First  on  thy  friend  deliberate  with  thyself; 

Pause,  ponder,  sifl ;  not  eager  in  the  choice, 

Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen  :  fixing,  fix : 

Judge  before  friendship,  then  confide  till  death. — ^Yox7ifG. 


No.  91.     On  Disasters  coming  together. 

Woes  cluster ;  rare  are  solitary  woes ; 
They  love  a  train  ;  they  tread  each  other^s  heel ; 
Her  death  invades  his  mournful  right,  and  claims 
The  grief  that  started  from  my  lids  for  him ; 
Seizes  the  faithless,  alienated  tear, 
Or  shares  it  ere  it  falls.     So  frequent  death, 
SiMTow  he  more  than  causes  ;  he  coi^founds ; 
For  human  sighs  his  rival  strokes  contend. 
And  make  distress  distraction.     O  Philander  ! 
What  was  thy  fate  ?  a  double  fate  to  me  ; 
Portent  and  pain  !  a  menace  and  a  blow ! 
Like  the  black  raven  hovering  o^er  my  peace. 
Not  less  a  bird  of  omen  than  of  prey.  — Young. 


No.  92.     Gospel  Benevolence  and  Human  Feeling. 

1.  The  benevolence  of  the  gospel  lies  in  actions ;  the  be- 
nevolence of  our  writers  of  fiction  in  a  kind  of  high-wrought 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment  The  one  dissipates  all  its 
^ervor  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and  idle  aspirations;  the  other 
reserves  its  strength  for  efiforts  and  execution.  The  one 
regards  it  as  a  luxurious  enjoyment  for  the  heart ;  the  other 
as  a  work  and  business  for  the  hand.     The  one  sits  in  indo- 
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lence,  and  broods,  in  visionary  rapture,  over  its  schemes  of 
ideal  philanthropy ;  the  other  steps  abroad,  and  enlightens  by 
its  presence  the  dark  and  pestilential  hovels  of  disease.  The 
one  wastes  away  in  empty  ejaculation  ;  the  other  gives  time 
and  effort  to  the  work  of  beneficence  ;  gives  education  to  the 
orphan  ;  and  provides  clothes  for  the  naked,  and  lays  food  on 
the  table  of  the  hungry.  The  one  is  indolent  and  capricious, 
and  often  does  mischief  by  the  occasional  overflowings  of  a 
whimsical  and  ill-directed  charity ;  the  other  is  vigilant  and 
discerning,  and  takes  care  lest  his  distributions  be  injudicious, 
and  the  effort  of  benevY)lence  be  unsupplied.  The  one  is 
soothed  with  the  luxury  of  feeling,  and  reclines  in  easy  and 
indolent  satisfaction ;  the  other  shakes  off  the  deceitful  lan- 
guor of  contemplation  tind  solitude,  and  delights  in^  a  scene 
of  activity. 

2.  Remember  that  virtue,  in  general,  is  not  to  feel,  but  to 
do  ;  not  merely  to  conceive  a  purpose,  but  to  carry  that  pur- 
pose ihto  execution ;  not  merely  to  be  overpowered  hy  the 
impression  of  a  sentiment,  but  to  practise  what  it  loves,  and 
to  imitate  what  it  admires.  —  Dr.  Chalbcers. 

"  Man  in  society  is  liko  a  flower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed ;  'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 
Bat  man  i^ssociated  and  leagaed  with  man 
By  regal  warrant,  or  self-joined  by  bond 
For  interest  sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
Benpath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war, 
Like  flowers  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close,  to  fill  some  crowded  vase, 
Fades  rapidly ;  and,  by  compression  marred, 
Contracts  defilements  not  to  be  esdared.** 
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No.  93.     On  Genius  and  Fame. 

1.  Genius  is  the  air  of  fame ;  but  the  hard  condition  on 
which  the  bright  reversion  must  be  earned  is  the  loss  of  life. 
Fame  is  the  recompense,  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead. 
The  temple  of  fame  stands  upon  the  grave ;  the  flame  that 
bums  upon  its  dltars  is  kindled  from  the  ashes  of  great  men. 
Fame  itself  is  immortal,  but  its  existence  does  not  begin  till 
the  breath  of  genius  is  extinguished.  For  fame  is  not  popu- 
larity, the  shout  of  the  multitude,  the  idle  buzz  of  fashion,  the 
venal  puff,  the  soothing  flattery  of  favor  or  of  friendship  ;  but 
it  is  the  spirit  of  a  man  surviving  himself  in  the  minds  and 
thoughts^  of  other  men,  undying  and  imperishable.  It  is  the 
power  which  the  intellect  exercises  over  the  intellect,  and 
the  lasting  homage  which  is  paid  to  it,  as  such,  independently 
of  time  and  circumstances,  purified  from  partiality  and  evil 
speaking. 

2.  Fame  is  the^sound  which  the  stream  of  high  thoughts, 
carried  down  to  future  ages,  makes  as  it  flows — deep,  dis- 
tant, murmuring  evermore,  like  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
ocean.  .  He  who  has  ears  truly  touched  to  this  music  is  in  a 
manner  deaf  to  the  voice  of  popularity.  The  love  of  fame 
differs  from  mere  vanity  in  this,  that  the  one  is  immediate 
and  personal,  the  other  ideal  and  abstracted.  It  is  not  the 
direct  and  gross  homage  paid  to  himself  that  the  lover  of 
true  fame  seeks,  or  is  proud  of,  but  the  indirect  and  pure 
homage  paid  to  the  eternal  forms  of  truth  and  beauty,  as  they 
are  reflected  in  his  mind,  that  gives  him  confidence  and  hope. 

3.  The  love  of  nature  is  the  first  thing  in  the  mind  of  the 
true  poet ;  the  admiration  of  himself  the  last.  A  man  of 
genius  can  not  well  be  a  coxcomb,  for  his  mind  is  too  full  of 
other  things  to  be  much  occupied  with  his  own  person.  He 
who  is  conscious  of  great  powers  in  himself  has  also  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  with  which  to  compare  his  efforts. 
He  appeals,  also,  to  a  test  and  judge  of  merit  which  is  the 
highest,  but  which  is  too  remote,  grave,  and   impartial   to 
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flatter  his  self-love  extravagantly,  or  puff  him  up  with  intoler- 
able and  vain  conceit  ' 
4.  This,  indeed,  is  one  test  of  genius,  and  of  real  greatness 
of  mind  —  whether  a  man  can  wait  patiently  and  calmly  Tor 
the  award  of  posterity,  satisfied  with  the  unwearied  exer- 
cise of  his  faculties,  retired  within  the  sanctuary  of  his  own 
thoughts ;  or  whether  he  is  eager  to  forestall  his  own  immor- 
tality, and  mortgage  it  for  a  newspaper  puff.  He  who  thinks 
much  of  himself  will  be  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  by  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  he  who  is  always  trying  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  reputation  will  not  secure  the  best  and  most  lasting. 

'  5.  If  the  restless  candidate  for  praise  takes  no  pleasure,  no 
sincere  and  heartfelt  delight,  in  his  works,  but  as  they  are 
admired  and  applauded  by  others,  what  should  others  see  in 
them  to  admire  or  applaud  ?  They  can  not  be  expected  to 
admire  them  because  they  are  his,  but  for  the  truth  and 
nature  contained  in  them,  which  must  first  be  inly  felt  and 
copied,  with  severe  delight,  from  the  love  of  truth  and  nature, 
before  it  can  ever  appear  there. 

6.  Was  Raphael,  think  you,  when  he  painted  his  pictures 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  in  all  their  inconceivable  truth  of 
beauty  and  expression,  thinking  most  of  his  subject  or  him- 
self ?  Do  you  suppose  that  Titian,  when  he  painted  a  land- 
scape, was  pluming  himself  on  being  thought  the  finest  colorist 
in  the  world,  or  making  himself  so  by  looking  at  nature  ? 
Do  you  imagine  that  Shakspeare,  when  he  wrote  Lear  or 
Othello,  was  thinking  of  any  thing  but  Lear  and  Othello? 
No ;  he  who  would  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  others  must  first 
learn  to  be  nothing  in  his  own.  The  love  of  fame,  as  it  enters 
at  times  into  his  mind,  is  only  another  name  for  the  love  of 
excellence  ;  or  it  is  the  ambition  to  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence, sanctioned  by  the  highest  authority  —  that  of  time.— 
Hazlitt. 
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No.  94.     William  Tell. 

Tell.    Ye  crags  and  peaks,  Pm  with  you  once  again. 
I  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld, 
To  show  they  still  are  free.     Methinks  I  hear 
A  spirit  in  your  echoes  answer  me, 
And  bid  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home 
Again.     O  sacred  forms,  how  proud  you  look  I 
How  high  you  lift  your  heads  into  the  sky  ! 
How  huge  you  are  I  how  mighty  !  and  how  free  I 
Ye  are  the  things  that  tower,  that  shine  ;  whose  smile 
Makes  glad  ;  whose  frown  is  terrible  ;  whose  forms, 
Robed  or  unrobed,  do  all  the  impress  wear 
Of  awe  divine.     Ye  guards  of  liberty, 
Pm  with  you  once  again.     I  call  to  you 
With  all  my  voice.     I  hold  my  hands  to  you. 
To  show  they  still  are  free.     I  rush  to  you,  , 

As  though  I  could  embrace  you* 

Ebni  enters, 

Emi,    You're  sure  to  keep  the  time 
That  comes  before  the  hour. 

Tell.    The  hour 
Will  soon  be  here.     O,  when  will  Liberty 
Be  here,  my  Erni  ?     That's  my  thought,  which  still 
I  find  beside.     Scaling  yonder  peak, 
I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow 
O'er  the  abyss :  his  broad-expanded  wings 
Lay  calm  and  motionless  upon  the  air. 
As  if  he  floated  there  without  their  aid, 
By  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded  will. 
That  buoyed  him  proudly  up.     Instinctively 
I  bent  my  bow  ;  yet  kept  he  rounding  still 
His  airy  circle,  as  in  the  delight 
Of  measuring  the  ample  range  beneath. 
And  round  about :  absorbed,  he  heeded  not 
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The  death  that  threatened  him.     I  could  not  shoot  1 
Twas  liberty  I     I  turned  my  bow  aside, 
And  let  him  soar  away. 

Enter  Emma. 

Emma,     O,  the  fresh  morning  1  —  Heaven^s  kind  raes« 
senger, 
That  never  empty  handed  comes  to  those 
Who  know  to  use  its  gifts.     Praise  be  to  Him 
Who  loads  it  still,  and  bids  it  constant  run 
The  errand  of  his  bounty  \     Praise  be  to  him  ! 
We  need  his  care,  that  on  the  mountain's  cliff 
Lodge  by  the  storm,  and  can  not  lift  our  eyes, 
But  piles  on  piles  of  everlasting  snow&, 
O'erhanging  us,  remind  us  of  his  mercy. 

Tell.     Why  should  I,  Emma,  make  thy  heart  acquainted 
With  ills  I  could  shut  out  from  it  ?  —  rude  guests 
For  such  a  home  !     Here,  only,  we  have  had 
Two  hearts ;  in  all  things  else  —  in  love,  in  faith. 
In  hope,  in  joy,  that  never  had  but  one  I 
But,  henceforth,  we  must  have  but  one  here  also. 

Emm^     O  William,  you  have  wronged  me  —  kindly 
wronged  me. 
Whenever  yet  was  happiness  the  test 
Of  love  in  man  or  woman  ?     Who'd  not  hold 
To  that  which  must  advantage  him  ?     AVho'd  not 
Keep  promise  to  a  feast,  or  mind  his  pledge 
To  share  a  rich  man's  purse  ?     There's  not  a  churl, 
However  base,  but«might  be  thus  approved 
Of  most  unswerving  constancy.     But  that 
Which  loosens  churls  ties  friends,  or  changes  them 
Only  to  stick  the  faster.     William!  William  ! 
That  man  knew  never  yet  the  love  of  woman, 
Who  never  had  an  ill  to  share  with  her. 

Tell.     Not  even  to  know  that  would  I  in  so 
Ungentle  partnership  engage  thee,  Emma, 
So  unll  could  help  it ;  but  necessity, 
27 
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The  master  yet  of  will,  how  strong  soe'er. 

Commands  me.     When  I  wedded  thee, 

The  land  was  free.     With  what  pride  I  used 

To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 

And  bless  him  that  it  was  so !     It  was  free  — 

From  end- to  end,  from  cliiTto  lake,  'twas  free  ; 

Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  our  rocks. 

And  plough  our  valleys,  without  asking  leave ; 

Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 

In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun. 

How  happy  was  it  then !     I  loved 

Its  very  storms.     Yes,  Emma,  I  have  sat 

In  my  boat,  at  night,  when,  midway  o'er  the  lake. 

The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain  gorge 

The  wind  came  roaring.     I  have  sat  and  eyed 

The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cbud,  and  smiled 

To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head, 

And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own. 

You  know  the  jutting  cliiT  round  which  a  track 

Up  hither  winds,  whose  base  is  but  the  brow 

To  such  another  one,  with  scanty  room 

For  two  abreast  to  pass.     O'ertaken  there 

By  the  mountain  blast,  Pve  laid  me  flat  along. 

And  while  gust  followed  gust  more  furiously. 

As  if  to  sweep  me  o'er  the  horrid  brink, 

I  have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 

Are  summer  flaws  to  those  pf  mine,  and  just 

Have  wished  me  there  —  the  thought  that  mine  was  free 

Has  checked  that  wish,  and  I  have  raised  my  head, 

And  cried  in  thraldom  to  that  furious  wind, 

"  Blow  on !     This  is  the  land  of  liberty  I  " 

Emma,     I  almost  see  thee  on  that  fearAil  pass. 
And  yet,  so  seeing  thee,  I  have  a  feeling 
Forbids  me  wonder  that  thou  didst  so. 

Tell.     'Tis 
A  feeling  must  not  breathe  where  Gesler  breathes, 
But  may  within  these  arms.     List,  Emma,  list  I 
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A  league  is  made  to  pull  the  tyrant  down 
E^en  from  his  seat  upon  the  rock  of  Altorf. 
Four  hearts  have  staked  their  blood  upon  the  cast. 
And  mine  is  one  of  them.  —  Sheeipan  Knowles. 


No.  95.     Tke  Creatum. 

h  The  creation  of  the  world  is  the  first  transaction  with 
which  we  are  presented  by  history,  aj[id  is  the  most  truly  sub- 
lime and  glorious  that  imagination  can  conceive.  But  of  this 
stupendous  event  no  particulars  are  recorded  calculated  only 
to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  great, 
if  not  die  only  object  of  the  inspired  penman,  to  make  known 
the  important  truth,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  cre- 
ated by  the  immediate  power  of  God. 

2.  The  earth,  subsequent  to  its  creation,  was  a  fluid,  dark, 
and  shapeless  mass  of  matter,  — 

'*  The  vast,  imraeasarable  abyss, 
Ontrageoas  as  a  sea,  dark,  wastefal,  wild, 
Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven''s  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole.^ 

But  at  the  sovereign  command  of  the  Almighty,  the  cheer- 
ful light  appeared  ;  the  firmament  expanded  to  divide  the  up- 
per from  the  lower  waters  ;  the  congregated  floods  retired  to 
their  destined  beds,  and  the  -dry  land  was  crowned  with  a  rich 
profusion  of  herbage,  fruits,  and  flowers. 

3.  These  great  occurrences  having  occupied  the  flrst  three 
days,  the  succeeding  one  was  devoted  to  an  illumination  of  the 
newly-created  globe.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  fp^ce  of  heaven 
was  decorated  with  myriads  of  stars,  and  the  greater  lumina- 
ries were  so  disposed  as  to  distinguish  between  day  and  night, 
and  to  divide  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
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"  God  saw  the  light  was  good  ; 
And  light  froin  darkness  bj  the  hemisphere 
Divided ;  light  the  day,  and  darkness  night, 
He  named.    Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  mora ; 
Nor  past  uncelebrated,  nor  unsong 
By  the  celestial  choirs,  when  orient  light 
Exhaling  first  from  darkness  they  beheld ; 
Birthday  of  heaven  and  earth ;  with  j&y  and  shoot 
The  hollow  oniversal  orb  they  filled, 
And  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  hymning  praised 
God  and  his  works." 

4.  The  waters  were  then  replenished  with  an  abundant  va- 
riety of  fish ;  the  odoriferous  air  was  fanned  by  the  pinions 
of  innumerable  birds ;  the  verdant  meads  were  stocked  with 
cattle ;  and  every  part  of  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  its  appro- 
priate tribes.  To  complete  and  truly  to  excel  the  whole,  on 
the  si.xth  day,  God  created  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ; 
and  breathing  into  his  body  the  breath  of  life,  or  immortality, 
caused  him  to  become  a  living  soul.  Shortly  subsequent  to 
his  oWn  creation,  Adam  was  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep,  during 
which  the  Almighty  took  from  his  side  a  rib,  formed  it  into 
the  body  of  a  woman,  and  endued  her  also  with  life  and  im- 
mortality. 

"  Now  heaven  in  all  her  glory  shone,  and  rolled 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Mover's  hand 
First  wheeled  their  course :  earth  in  her  rich  attire 
Consummate  lovely  smiled ;  air,  water,  earth, 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was  walked 
Frequent ;  and  of  the  sixth  day  yet  remained  j 
There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end, 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing,  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends,  thither  with  heart,  and  voice,  and  tyeB, 
Devoted  in  devotion,  to  adore 
And  worship  God  supreme,  who  made  him  chief 
Of  all  his  works." 
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5.  When  Adam  first  beheld  the  fair  partner  of  his  life, 
finding  her  of  his  own  likeness  and  complexion,  he  was  struck 
with  a  secret  sympathy,  and  exclaimed  with  rapture.  This  is 
now  bone  of  my  bone^  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  He  easily  fore- 
saw that  the  love  and  union  which  were  now  to  take  place 
between  them  were  to  be  lasting.  The  divine  hand,  which 
conducted  the  woman  to  Adam,  did  it  in  the  light  of  a  matri- 

.  monial  Anther;  and  having  joined  them  together,  he  pronounced 
upon  them  a  benediction,  intimating  that  they  might  live  to 
vee  the  earth  replenished  with  a  numerous  progeny. 

"  Thrice  happy  man, 
And  sons  of  men,  whom  God  hath  thus  advanced, 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell 
And  worship  him,  and  in  reward  to  rule 
Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air. 
And  multiply  a  race  of  worshippers 
Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy  if  they  know 
Their  happiaess,  and  persevere  upright'' 

6.  Thus,  by  the  creative  influence  of  the  eternal  Spirjt, 
.were  the  heavens  and  the  earth  finished  in  the  space  of  six 
days ;  so  admirably  finished  —  an  unformed  chaos  changed 
into  a  system  of  perfect  order  and  beauty  —  that  the  adorable 
Architect  himself  pronounced  it  very  good^  and  aU  the  sons  of 
God  shouted  for  joy, 

"  The  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned. 
Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  abode, 
Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 
Th'  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair. 
Answering  his  great  idea.    Up  he  rode, 
Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps  that  tuned 
Angelic  harmonies :  the  earth,  the  air 
Resounded, 

The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 
The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood, 
While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant" 
27* 
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7.  According  to  the  Bible,  or  Hebrew  chronology,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  is  placed  in  the  year  4004  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Egyptians  have 
made  pretensions  to  a  much  earlier  origin  ;  but  these  preten- 
sions are  supported  by  no  decisive  historic  documents,  and 
must  therefore  be  attributed  to  national  vanity,  which  prompts 
every  people  to  trace  back  their  origin  into  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, in  order  to  give  additional  eclat  to  their  nation. 


No.  96.     Paradise. 

* 

1.  To  facilitate  the  intended  happiness  of  our  first  parents, 

the  Almighty  Creator  had  provided  for  their  residence  a  most 
delightful  spot,  called  Eden.  It  was  watered  by  four  rivers, 
and  from  its  natural  fertility  and  the  richness  and  variety  of 
its  productions,  it  was  fitly  called  a  garden.  Among  its 
vegetable  productions  were  two  remarkable  trees,  one  called 
the'  Tree  of  lAfe^  and  the  other  the  Tree  of  Knowledge.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  first  of  these  trees  communicated  immor- 
tality to  all  who  should  eat  of  it,  or  that  it  furnished  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  against  all  the  evils  incident  to  the  life  of  man ; 
and  the  latter  was  to  enable  persons  to  distinguish  between 
Good  and  Evil, 

2.  Into  this  earthly  paradise  did  the  "Almighty  conduct 
Adam  and  Eve,  giving  them  orders  to  take  care  of  the  gar- 
den^ and  to  superintend  the  plants.  He  granted  them  permis- 
sion to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  every  tree,  except  of  the  Tree  of 
Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil.  This  he  strictly  charged  them 
not  even  to  touch,  on  the  penalty  of  incurring  his  displeasure, 
and  thereby  entailing  upon  themselves  and  their  descendants 
mortality,  disease,  and  death.  With  this  small  restraint,  God 
left  them  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  where  every  thing  was  pleas- 
ing to  the  sight,  and  accommodated  to  their  mutual  enjoy- 
ment 
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3.  Thus  fixed  in  the  most  beautiful  situation,  possessed  of 
innocence,  devoid  of  guilt,  and  free  from  care,  the  happiness 
of  our  first  parents  seemed  complete  ;  — 

"  Perfection  crowned  with  wondrous  frame, 
And  peace  and  plentj  smiled  around ; 
They  felt  no  grief,  they  knew  no  shame, 
But  tasted  heaven  on  earthly  ground.'* 

But  alas!  their  bliss  was  transient,  their  innocence  fieeting, 
and  short  their  exemption  from  toil  and  care. 

4.  The  devil,  viewing  the  felicity  of  the  first  human  pair 
with  those  painful  sensations  which  are  natural  to  depravity 
of  heart,  determined  to  allure  them  from  their  innocence,  and 
to  stimulate  them  to  the  crime  of  disobedience.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  infernal  design,  he  began  by  persuading  Eve, 
through  the  agency  of  the  serpent,  to  taste  the  prohibited  tree 
of  knowledge,  telling  her  that  by  so  doing  both  herself  and 
her  husband  would  become  sensible  of  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil,  would  acquire  much  additional  happiness,  and 
even  n^t  be  inferior,  in  point  of  wisdom,  to  God  himself.        ^ 

5.  Unhappily,  the  artifices  of  the  serpent  prevailed.  Eve 
gazed  on  the  tempting  fruit  till  her  appetite  was  inflamed  ;  its 
beautiful  hue  made  her  fancy  it  a  most  delicious  food  ;  and 
at  length  she  sacrificed  her  duty  to  gratify  her  curiosity.  She 
stretched  forth  the  pr^umptuous  hand,  took  of  the  baneful 
fpiit,  and  ate,  to  her  own  destruction. 

"  She  plucked,  she  ate ; 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature,  from  her  seat,. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost." 

6.  Pleased  with  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  and  fancying  herself 
already  in  possession  of  that  additional  happiness  the  serpent 
had  promised  her,  she  flew  to  Adam,  and  enticed  him  to  par- 
ticipate in  her  crime. 

"  He  scrupled  not  to  eat 
Against  his  better  knowledge ;  not  deceived, 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
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Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 

In  pangs,  and  Natare  gave  a  second  groan ; 

Sky  lowered,  and  mattering  thunder  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin." 

7.  Remorse,  the  natural  consequence  of  guilt,  now  opened 
their  eyes  to  each  other's  nakedness.  No  longer  shielded  by- 
innocence  from  shame,  they  were  mutually  shocked  at  the  re- 
ciprocal indecency  of  their  own  appearance.  Art  was  now 
substituted  to  conceal  what  their  criminality  rendered  too  ob- 
vious ;  aprons  were  made  of  fig  leaves ;  and  they  doubtless 
highly  applauded  themselves  for  acquiring,  at  the  expense  of 
their  integrity,  the  faculty  of  invention,  to  remove  difficulties 
which  their  former  simplicity  prevented  their  perceiving. 

8.  While  they  were  in  a  state  of  innocence,  they  no  sooner 
heard  the  voice  of  God  approach  them  than  they  ran  with 
ecstasy  to  meet  him,  and  with  humble  joy  to  welcome  his  gra- 
cious visits ;  but  i\pw  their  Maker  was  become  a  terror  to 
them,  and  they  a  terror  to  each  other.  Their  consciences 
painted  their  transgression  in  the  blackest  colors,  all  hope  was 
banished,  and  nothing  remained  but  horror  and  despair. 

9.  When,  therefore,  aftpr  their  transgression,  'they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the  garden,  instead  of  running,  with 
cheerfulness  and  joy,  to  meet  him,  as  before,  they  flew  to  its 
most  retired  parts,  that  they  might  conceal  themselves  from 
his  sight.  But  the  Almighty  soon  cafled  them  from  their  dark 
retreat ;  they  were  unable  to  escape  the  knowledge  of  his 
omniscient  eye,  though  covered  with  foliage  ;  they  both  ap- 
peared before  him,  and  acknowledged  their  guilt. 

10.  The  man,  however,  attempted  to  excuse  himself  by 
laying  the  blame  to  the  woman,  and  pleaded  her  persuasions 
as  the  cause  of  his  criminality.  The  woman  endeavored  to 
remove  the  crime  from  herself  to  the  serpent ;  but  the  Al- 
mighty thought  proper,  to  make  all  three  the  objects  of  his  dis- 
tributive justice.  As  the  serpent  had  been  the  original  cause 
of  this  evil,  God  first  passes  sentence  on  him,  which  was,  that 
he  should  ever  after  creep  on  the  ground,  and  thereby  become 
incapable  of  eating  any  food,  except  what  was  mingled  with 
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dust.  The  woman  was  given  to  understand  that  she  had  en- 
tailed upon  herself  sorrow  and  pain,  and  subjection  to  her 
husband.  The  punishment  of  Adam  consisted  in  a  life  of 
perpetual  toil  and  slavery,  in  order  to  keep  in  due  subjection 
those  passions  and  appetites,  to  gratify  which  he  had  trans- 
gressed the  divine  command. 

11.  The  awful  decree  being  thus  solemnly  pronounced,  as 
well  on  the  author  of  the  offence  as  on  the 'offenders  them- 
selves, the  Almighty,  to  enhance  their  sense  of  the  crime,  and 
the  tokens  of  his  displeasure,  expelled  the  guilty  pair  from  the 
blissful  regionis  of  paradise,  and  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
garden  a  guard  of  angels,  not  only  to  prevent  their  return,  • 
but  to  secure  the  forbidden  fruit  in  future  from  the  unhallowed 
hands  of  polluted  mankind. 

12.  Thus,  by  this  origmal  pollution,  fell  our  first  parents, 
who,  from  the  happiest  condition  that  can  be  conceived, 
plunged  themselves  into  a  state  of  wretchedness,  and  thereby 
entailed  misery  on  their  descendants. 

"  They  ate  the  apple,  it  is  true  ; 

We  taste  the  wormwood  and  the  gall, 
And  to  these  distant  ages  roe 
The  dire  effects  of  Adam'tf  fall." 


An  Evening  in  Paradise. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 

Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 

They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 

Were  sunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 

She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 

Silence  was  pleased.     Now  glowed  the  firmament 

With  living  sapphires.     Hesperus,  that  led 

The  starry  host,  rode  brightest ;  till  the  moon, 

Kising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 

Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw.  —  Milton. 
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No.  97.     TAe  Deluge. 

1.  Thb  wickedoefls  of  mankind  had  rapidly  increased  with 
the  increasing  population,  and  the  earth  was  literally  filled 
with  violence ;  yet  the  forbearance  of  God  was  continued 
towards  them,  and  he  mercifully  resolved  to  grant  them  the 
space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  for  repentance  ;  dur- 
ing which  time,  he  declared  that  his  Spirit  should  strive 
with  man,  in  order  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his  depravity, 
and  eventually  to  reclaim   him  to  the  paths  of  peace  and 

^virtue. 

2.  It  is  here  proper  to  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
general  corruption,  one  man  was  found  perfect  in  his  gen- 
eration, and  walking  humbly  with  his  God.  This  person  was 
Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  exerted  himself,  on  every 
occasion,  to  introduce  a  reformation  both  of  worship  and  con- 
duct; and  to  this  end,  he  undertook  the  laborious  ta^  of 
public  admonition,  warning  his  auditors  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  must  result  from  their  enormities.  His  zealous 
counsel  was,  however,  treated  with  dis<}ain,  and  the  deluded 
race  continued  in  the  pYactioe  of  every  vice;  till  God  is  said  to 
have  been  grieved  at  his  heart,  for  the  formation  of  such 
rebellious  and  incorrigible  creatures. 

3.  Finding  all  attempts  to  reclaim  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  to  be  fruitless, —  that  they  were  resolved  on  ruin,  —  the 
Almighty  decreed  a  universal  deluge,  that  should  utterly  de- 
stroy them,  together  with  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts 
of  the  field.  From  this  tremendous  sentence  Noah  and  his 
family  were  excluded.  This  venerable  patriarch,  having 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  was  directed  to  build  a 
certain  vessel  or  ark,  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and 
family,  and  of  such  a  quantity  of  animals,  of  every  species, 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  replenish  the  earth  again,  when  the 
threatened  flood  should  subside. 

4.  In  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  Noah  readily 
engaged  in  the  work  to  which  he  was  appointed.     With 
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respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ark,  we  read  in  Scripture 
that  its  length  was  three  hundred  cubits,  its  breadth  fifty,  and 
its  height  thirty.  Its  form  was  that  of  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  flat  bottom,  and  a  sloping  roof,  elevated  one  cubit  in 
the  middle.  It  consisted  of  three  stories,  each  of  which,  ex- 
cluding the  thickness  of  the  floors,  might  have  been  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  was  divided  into  separate  apartments.  It  was, 
in  all  probability,  well  supplied  with  light  and  air ;  and  though 
it  had  neither  sails  nor  rudder,  it  was  admirably  contrived  for 
lying  steadily  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  for  thus 
preserving  the  lives  of  its  various  inhabitants. 

5.  The  appointed  time  of  vengeance  being  come,  and  the 
ark  completed,  Noah  went  on  board,  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1656,  with  his  wife,  his  three  sons,  and  his  daughters-in-law, 
taking  with  him  all  kinds  of  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  by 
pairs  and  by  sevens,  as  he  was  expressly  commanded  ;  while 
the  rest  of  mankind,  regardless  of  his  repeated  warnings,  con- 
tinued to  indulge  in  luxury  and  dissipation,  till  the  flood 
eame  and  overwhelmed  them  with  a  swift  destruction;  for 
in  the  selfsame  day  were  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
broken  up,  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the 
inundating  torrents  began  to  fall,  which  continued  without 
intermission  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  waters  also 
increased  gradually  during  the  space  of  five  months,  when 
they  rose  to  the  elevation  of  twenty-sevei^  feet  above  the 
summits  of  the  highest  mountains. 

6.  The  irrevocable  decree  of  Heaven  having  been  thus 
awfully  accomplished,  a  wind  was  caused  to  pass  over  the 
earth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  waters  began  to  assuage ; 
and  on  the  Urst  day  of  their  decrease,  they  sunk  so  consider- 
ably, that  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat.  This 
happened  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh,  month,  or 
the  sixth  of  May ;  and  by  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month, 
answering  to  our  nineteenth  of  July,  the  tops  of  the  neigh- 
boring hills  began  to  appear. 

7.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ensuing  month,  Noah  opened 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  ark,  and  sent  forth  a  raven,  which 
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flew  to  and  fro  till  the  earth  was  dry,  but  afforded  him  no 
satisfactory  intelligence ;  he,  therefore,  let  out  a  dove  three 
successive  times,  allowing  seven  days  to  elapse  between 
each  excursion.  The  first  time  she  returned  quickly,  having 
found  no  spot  sufficiently  firm  and  dry  to  afford  a  resting- 
place  ;  the  second  time  she  came  back  in  the  evening,  bring- 
ing an  olive  leaf  in  her  mouth,  as  a  proof  that  the  flood  was 
greatly  abated  ;  and  the  third  time  she  returned  no  more. 

8.  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  or  the  twenty- third 
of  October,  the  patriarch,  who  was  now  in  the  six  hundred 
and  firstf  year  of  his  age,  removed  the  covering  of  his  vessel, 
in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and 
cHscovered  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  perfectly  free 
from  water;  he  continued,  however,  in  the  ark  till  the 
twenty-seventh  of  the  second  month,  or  the  eighteenth  of 
December,  when  he  came  forth,  in  pursuance  of  the  divine 
command,  together  with  his  wife,  his  family,  and  every  living 
creature  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  care,  for  one  year 
and  ten  days,  according  to  the  antediluvian  computation,  or 
during  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of 
our  present  time. 


No.  98.     The  Antediluvians. 

1.  The  history  of  the  antediluvians,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  their  religion,  policy,  arts,  and  sciences,  would 
certainly  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  great  value,  were  it 
possible  to  expatiate  upon  these  points  with  strict  regard  to 
truth;  but  as  the  sacred  volume  affords  but  little  whereon 
we  might  ground  our  assertions,  and  the  page  of  profane 
history  is  clouded  with  fable,  we  must  candidly  acknowledge 
that  our  remarks  are  founded  chiefly  upon  conjecture. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  primeval  race 
of  men,  we  can  only  venture  to  affirm  that  they  offered 
sacrifices  both  of  animals  and  of  the  fruits  of  |h^  ^arth ; 
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yet  some  writers  have  attempted  to  prove  that  all  the  patri- 
archs, from  Adam,  had  certain  times  and  places  set  apart  for 
the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  devoted  a  portion  of 
their  property  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priests. 

3.  Their  politics  and  civil  constitutions  are  hid  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  and  conseqaently  afford  no  foundation 
even  for  conjecture.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  patri- 
archal form  of  government  was  set  aside  by  tyranny  and 
oppression ;  and  that  this  change  took  place  much  sooner 
among  the  descendants  of  Cain  than  those  of  Seth.  We  also 
imagine  that  their  communities  were  but  few,  and  consisted 
of  vast  numbers  of  people  previous  to  the  union  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Seth  and  Cain,  and  that  all  mankind,  subsequent  to  that 
imprudent  junction,  constituted  but  one  great  nation,  divided 
into  several  disorderly  associations,  and  living  in  a  state 
of  anarchy,  which  indisputably  tended  to  contaminate  the 
thoughtless  race  with  a  universal  depravity  of  manners. 

4.  Even  with  regard  to  their  arts  and  sciences,  but  little 
can  be  said ;  and  they  appear  rather  to  have  devoted  their 
time  to  luxury  and  dissipation  than  to  useful  discoveries  or 
mental  improvement.  The  last  generation  of  Cain's  line 
found  out  the  art  of  working  metal ;  and  music  seems  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  same  time.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  science  of  astronomy  was  cultivated  by  the 
antediluvians ;  but  this  opinion '  has  no  solid  foundation ; 
and  the  erroneous  opinions  of  those  who  have  attributed 
various  books  to  the  patriarchs,  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enos,  are 
too  absurd  to  merit  a  serious  refutation. 

6.  The  antediluvian  world  is  supposed  to  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  that  which  we  now  inhabit,  and  to 
have  been  stocked  with  a  greater  number  of  inhabitants  than 
the  present  earth  is  capable  of  containing ;  and,  indeed,  this 
idea  seems  tolerably  well  founded,  when  we  consider  the 
surprising  length  of  men's  lives  previous  to  the  deluge,  and 
the  numerous  generations  that  were  then  contemporary. 

6.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  by  different  au- 
thors for  this  longevity  ;  some  imputing  it  to  the  sobriety  of 
28 
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the  antediluvians,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  diet  — 
others  supposing  thai  it  resulted  from  the  peculiar  excellence 
of  the  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits  that  were  first  appointed  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  human  race  —  and  others  asserting  that 
it  was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution. 

7.  Each  of  these  opinions  may  be  considered  as  partak- 
ing of  the  truth,  though,  in  reality,  they  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  strict  examination ;  for  if  we  readily  admit  the  idea  that 
some,  or  even  many,  of  the  antediluvians  were  remarkable 
on  account  of  their  temperance  and  simplicity,  we  must  of 
necessity  acknowledge  that  the  majority^of  them  were  stran- 
gers to  these  virtues,  and  especially  at  a  time  when  they  are 
said  to  have  been  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage,  till  the  flood  came  and  swallowed  them  up. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  wholesome  or  nutritious  virtues 
of  the  vegetable  world,  it  may  be  justly  supposed  that  they 
were  less  degenerated  in  those  days  than  in  the  present ; 
yet  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered  that  sin  had 
entered  into  the  world ;  God  had  inflicted  a  curse  upon  the 
ground  for  man's  sake,  and  agricultural  labor  was  even  then 
as  requisite  as  it  is  now.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  the  natural  world  exhibited  that  brilliancy  of  beauty,  that 
abundant  fertility,  and  that  unspotted  purity,  at  the  time  to 
which  we  tidvert,  that  literally  glowed  upon  the  whole,  and 
pervaded  each  constituent  part,  when  first  created  —  when 
man,  the  image  of  his  Creator,  roved,  unconscious  of  sin 
or  shame,  amidst  the  matchless  delights  of  Eden,  rejoiced 
in  the  friendship  of  his  God,  and  viewed  with  guileless  rap- 
tures the  subjugated  tribes  of  inferior  animals.  Then,  indeed, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  that  every  pendent  fruit  which 
decorated  the  verdant  branches,  or  swept  the  embroidered 
ground,  was  indeed  replete  with  flavor  and  nutrition;  that 
every  blade  of  grass  possessed  inherent  virtues;  and  that 
every  plant  of  the  earth  was,  in  the  language  of  its  Creator, 
very  good.  But  no  sooner  had  Adam  transgressed  the  divine 
command,  and  forfeited  his  own  innocence,  than  creation 
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began  to  languish  beneath  the  influence  of  the  curse;  and 
many  of  the  plants  became  useless,  while  others  were  ren- 
dered disgusting  and  poisonous.  Consequently  the  longevity 
of  the  antediluvians  can  not  be  justly  attributed  to  the  second 
Cause  given. 

9.  As  to  the  opinion  that  the  long  lives  of  those  men  were 
but  natural  consequences  of  the  peculiar  strength  of  their 
stamina,  or  first  principles  of  their  bodily  constitutions,  we 
are  willing  to  receive  it  as  a  concurrent  though  not  an  ade* 
quate  cause  ;  for  Shem,  who  received  his  birth  before  the 
deluge,  and  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  the  antediluvian  con* 
stitution,  fell  short  of  the  age  of  his  forefathers  by  three  bun* 
died  years,  because  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  was  passed 
after  his  egression  from  the  ark. 

10.  From  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  are  inclined 
to  impute  this  longevity  rather  to  the  salubrious  constitution 
of  the  antediluvian  air  than  to  any  other  cause ;  apd  upon 
the  supposition  that  this  air  became  contaminated  and  un- 
wholesome af^er  the  flood,  it  will  appear  consistent  that  the 
pristine  crasis  of  the  human  body  should  have  been  gradually 
broken ;  and  that  the  life  of  man  should  consequently  have 
been  shortened,  in  successive  ages,  to  the  present  common 
standard. 

11.  Whether  men  were  permitted  to  regale  on  the  flesh 
of  animals  before  the  flood,  is  a  question  that  has  been  long 
and  frequently  controverted.  Those  who  imagine  it  was  un- 
lawful before  that  period  found  their  opinion  upon  God's 
assigning  vegetables  for  food  to  man  and  beasts  at  the  cre- 
ation, and  upon  the  express  permission  which  Noah  received 
to  eat  flesh  after  the  deluge  ;  and  those  who  entertain  a  con- 
trary opinion  imagine  that  animal  food  was  included  in  the 
general  grant  of  dominion  given  to  Adam  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  every  living  thing  that  moved 
upon  the  earth  ;  and,  indeed,  this  supposition  receives  a  great 
degree  of  strength  from  the  fact,  that  beasts  were  divided  into 
clean  and  unclean  before  the  flood ;  and  that  animals  were 
then  also  sacrificed  to  the  Deity. 
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12.  With  regard  to  commerce,  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
carried  on  with  greater  facility  before  the  flood  than  afler- 
wards,  as  there  was  but  one  language  in  the  world.  Yet  it 
is  evident  they  had  no  idea  of  navigation,  and  of  extending 
their  trade  to  remote  parts,  by  the  assistance  of  any  kind  of 
vessels ;  or  otherwise  some  families  might  certainly  have 
escaped  the  flood  beside  the  patriarch  Noah.  Indeed,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  commerce,  however  it  might  be  con- 
ducted, was  not  as  necessary  at  that  time  as  it  has  been  since, 
not  only  because  the  wants  of  men  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, in  proportion  to  the  injury  which  the  earth  and  its 
various  productions  received  from  the  overwhelming  flood 
that  was  brought  upon  it,  but  also  because  they  resided  to- 
gether in  greater  numbers,  and  could  easily  obtain  every  arti- 
cle they  desired,  by  bartering  with  their  nearest  neighbors. 


No.  99.     The  Captive  Lady,  restored  to  her  Lover 
by  Scipio. 

1.  When  to  his  glorious  first  essay  in  war 

New  Carthage  fell,  there  all  the  flower  of  Spain 

Were  kept  in  hostage  ;  a  full  field  presenting 

For  Scipio's  generosity  to  shine.     A  noble  virgin. 

Conspicuous  far  o*er  all  the  captive  dames, 

Was  marked  the  generaPs  prize.    She  wept  and  blushed. 

Young,  fresh,  and  blooming  like  the  mom.     An  eye 

As  when  the  blue  sky  trembles  through  a  cloud 

Of  purest  white.     A  secret  charm  combined 

Her  features,  and  infused  enchantment  through  them. 

Her  shape  was  harmony.     But  eloquence 

Beneath  her  beauty  fails  ;  which  seemed  on  purpose 

By  nature  lavished  on  her  that  mankind 

Might  see  the  virtue  of  a  hero  tried, 

Almost  beyond  the  stretch  of  human  force. 
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2.  Soft  as  she  passed  along  with  downcast  eyes, 
Where  gentle  sorrow  swelled,  and  now  and  then 
Dropped  o^er  her  modest  cheeks  a  trickling  tear, 
The  Roman  legions  languished,  and  hard  war 
Felt  more  than  pity  ;  e'en  their  chief  himself, 
As  on  his  high  tribunal  raised  he  sat, 

Turned  from  the  dangerous  sight,  and,  chiding,  asked 
His  officers,  if  by  this  gift  they  meant 
To  cloud  his  glory  in  its  very  dawn. 

3.  She,,  questioned  of  her  birth,  in  trembling  accents, 
With  tears  and  blushes  broken,  told  her  tale : 
But  when  he  found  her  royally  descended. 

Of  her  old  captive  parents  the  sole  joy,v 

And  that  a  hapless  Celtiberian  prince. 

Her  lover  and  beloved,  forgot  his  chains. 

His  lost  dominions,  and  for  her  alode 

Wept  out  his  tender  soul  —  sudden  the  heart 

Of  this  young,  conquering,  loving,  godlike  Roman, 

Felt  all  the  great  divinity  of  virtue. 

4.  His  wishing  youth  stood  checked  ;  his  tempting  power 
Restrained  by  kind  humanity.     At  once 

He  for  her  parents  and  her  lover  called. 
The  various  scene  imagine  ;  how  his  troops 
Looked  dubious  on,  and  wondered  wftat  he  meant ; 
While  stretched  below  the  trembling  suppliant  lay. 
Racked  by  a  thousand  mingling  passions  —  fear, 
Hope,  jealousy,  disdain,  submission,  grief^ 
Anxiety,,  and  love,  in  every  shape. 
To  these,  as  different  sentiments  succeeded. 
As  mixed  emotions,  when  the  man  divine  . 
Thus  the  dread  silence  to  the  lover  broke :  — ^ 

5.  "  We  both  are  young — both  charmed.   The  right  of  war 
Has  put  thy  beauteous  mistress  in  my  power ; 

With  whom  I  could,  in  the  most  sacred  ties, 
28* 
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Live  out  a  happy  life.    But  know  that  Romans 

Their  hearts,  as  well  as  enemies,  can  conquer ; 

Then  take  her  to  thy  soul,  and  with  her  take 

Thy  liberty  and  kingdom.     In  return, 

I  ask  but  this  :  when  you  behold  these  eyes, 

These  charms,  with  transport,  be  a  friend  to  Rome.'' 

Ecstatic  wonder  held  the  lovers  mute  ; 

While  the  loud  camp,  and  all  the  clustering  crowd 

That  hung  around,  rang  with  repeated  shouts. 

Fame  took  th'  alarm,  and  through  resounding  Spain 

Blew  fast  the  fair  report ;  which,  more  than  arms, 

Admiring  nations  to  the  Romans  gained. 


No.  100.     The  Ruins. 

1.  I've  seen,  in  twilight's  pensive  hour. 

The  moss-clad  dome,  the  mouldering  tower. 

In  awful  ruin  stand  ; 
That  dome,  where  grateful  voices  sung. 
That  tower,  whose  chiming  music  rung 

Majestically  grand. 

2.  I've  seen,  'mid  sculptured  pride,  the  tomb 
Where  heroes  slept,  in  silent  gloom. 

Unconscious  of  their  fame  ; 
Those  who,  with  laureled  honors  crowned, 
Among  their  foes  spread  terror  round. 

And  gained  an  empty  name. 

3.  I've  seen,  in  death's  dark  palace  laid, 
The  ruins  of  a  beauteous  maid 

Cadaverous  and  pale  ; 
That  maiden  who,  while  life  remained. 
O'er  rival  charms  in  triumph  reigned 

The  mistress  of  the  vale. 
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Pve  seen,  where  dungeon  damps  abide, 
A  youth,  admired  in  manhood's  pride, 

In  morbid  fancy  rave  ; 
He  who,  in  reason's  happier  day, 
Was  virtuous,  witty,  nobly  gay, 

Learned,  generous,  and  brave. 

Nor  dome  nor  tower,  in  twilight  shade. 
Nor  hero  fallen,  nor  beauteous  maid. 

To  ruin  all  consigned. 
Can  with  such  pathos  touch  my  breast, 
As  (on  the  maniac's  form  impressed) 

The  ruins  of  the  Mind  ! 


No.  101.    Practice  and  Habit. 

1.  We  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost 
of  any  thing  —  such,  at  least,  as  would  carry  us  farther  than 
can  be  easily  imagined ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  which  gives  us  ability  and  skill  in  any  thing,  and 
leads  us  towards  perfection. 

2.  A  middle-aged  ploughman  will  scarce  ever  be  brought 
to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman,  though  his  body 
be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his  joints  as  supple,  and  his 
natural  parts  not  any  way  inferior.  The  legs  of  a  dancing 
master,  and  the  fingers  of  a  musician,  fall,  as  it  were,  natu- 
rally, without  thought  or  pains,  into  regular  and  admirable 
motions.  Bid  them  change  their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain 
endeavor  to  produce  like  motions  in  the  members  not  used  to 
them,  and  it  will  require  length  of  time  and  long  practice  to 
attain  but  some  degrees  of  a  like  ability. 

3.  What  incredible  ana  astonishing  actions  do  we  find 
rope  dancers  and  tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  Not  but 
.that  sundry,  in  almost  all  manual  arts,  are  as  wonderful ;  but 
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I  name  those  which  the  world  takes  notice  of  as  sach,  be- 
cause, on  that  very  account,  money  is  given  to  see  them. 
All  these  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach  and  almost  the 
conception  of  unpractised  spectators,  are  nothing  but  the  mere 
effects  of  use  and  industry  in  men,  whose  bodies  have  noth- 
ing peculiar  in  them  from  those  of  the  amazed  lookers  on. 

4.  As  it  is  in  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice  makes 
it  what  it  is ;  and  most,  even  of  those  excellences  which  are 
looked  on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be  found,  when  ex- 
amined into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the  product  of  exercise,  and 
to  be  raised  to  that  pitch  only  by  repeated  actions. 

5.  Some  men  are  remarked  for  pleasantness  in  raillery, 
others  for  apologues  and  apposite,  diverting  stories.  This  is 
apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect  of  pure  nature,  and  that  the 
rather  because  it  is  not  got  by  rules,  and  those  who  excel  in 
either  of  them  never  purposely  se^  themselves  to  the  study 
of  it  as  an  art  to  be  learned.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  first 
some  lucky  hit,  which  took  with  somebody^  and  gained  him 
commendation,  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his 
thoughts  and  endeavors  that  way,  till  at  last  he  insensibly  got 
a  facility  in  it  without  perceiving  how  ;  and  that  is  attributed 
wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the  effect  of  use 
and  practice. 

6.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural  disposition  may  very  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  it ;  but  that  never  carries  a  man  far 
without  use  and  exercise,  and  it  is  practice  alone  that  brings 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  their 
perfection.  Many  a  good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade, 
and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of  cultivation. 

7.  To  what  purpose  all  this,  but  to  show  that  the  difference 
so  observable  in  men's  understanding  and  parts  does  not 
arise  so  much  from  the  natural  faculties  as  acquired  habits  ? 
He  would  be  laughed  at  that  should  go  about  to  make  a  fine 
dancer  out  of  a  country  hedger,  at  past  fifty.  And  he  will 
not  have  much  better  success,  who  shall  endeavor  at  that  age 
to  make  a  man  reason  well,  or  speak  handsomely,  who  has 
never  been  used  to  it,  though  you  should  lay  before  him  a 
collection  of  all  the  best  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory. 
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8.  NoboJIy  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  rules,  or  laying 
them  up  in  his  memory;  practice  must  settle  the  habit  of 
doing,  without  reflecting  on  the  rule ;  and  you  may  as  well 
hope  to  make  a  good  painter  or  musician,  extempore,  by 
merely  lecturing  upon  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  ns  a 
coherent  thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of  rules  showing 
him  wherein  right  reason  consists. 

9.  This  being  so,  that  defecits  and  weakness  in  men's  un- 
derstandings, as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  the  want 
of  a  right  use  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the  fault 
is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature,  and  there  is  often  a  com- 
plaint of  want  of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in  want  of  a  due 
improvement  of  them.  We  see  men  frequently  dexterous 
and  sharp  enough  in  making  a  bargain,  who,  if  you  reason 
with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid. 

•  John  Locke. 


No.  102.    Pleasures  of  Memory. 

1.  Sweet  Memory !  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale. 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  time  I  turn  my  sail 

To  view  the  haunts  of  long-lost  hours,' 

Blessed  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  bowers. 

2.  When  joy's  bright  sun  has  shed  his  evening  ray, 
And  hope's  delusive  meteors  cease  to  plaj^ 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospect  close. 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows ; 
Like  yon  fair  orb  she  gilds  the  brow  of  night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light. 

3.  And  who  can  tell  the  triumphs  of  the  mind 
By  truth  illumined  and  by  taste  refined  ? 

When  age  has  quenched  the  eye  and  closed  the  ear, 
Still  nerved  for  action  in  her  native  sphere, 
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Ofl  will  she  rise,  with  searching  glance  pursue 
Some  long-loved  image  vanished  from  her  view, 
Dart  through  the  deep  recesses  of  the  past, 
O^er  dusky  forms  in  chains  of  slumber  cast. 
With  giant  grasp  fling  hack  the  folds  of  night, 
And  snatch  the  faithless  fugitive  to  light 

4.  Hail,  Memory,  hail !     In  thy  exhaustless  mine, 
From  age  to  age,  unnumbered  glories  shiner 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway. 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  — 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air  hope^s  summer  visions  fly. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky  ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  frostwork  melts  away ; 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power. 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light, 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blessed. 

BOGEBS. 


No.  103.     The  Elder's  Death  Bed. 

1.  For  six  years'  Sabbaths  I  had  seen  the  elder  in  his  ac- 
customed place  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  with  a  sort  of  solemn 
fear  had  looked  on  his  steadfast  countenance  during  sermon, 
psalm,  and  prayer.  On  returning  to  the  scenes  of  my  infan- 
cy, I  met  the  pastor  going  to  call  upon  the  elder ;  and  with 
the  privilege  which  nature  gives  us,  to  behold,  even  in  their 
last  extremity,  the  loving  and  beloved,  I  turned  to  accompany 
him  to  the  house  of  sorrow,  of  resignation,  and  of  death. 
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2.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  observed,  walking  close  to 
the  feet  of  his  horse,  a  little  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  who 
kept  frequently  looking  up  in  the  pastor's  face,  with  his  blue 
eyes  bathed  in  tears.  A  changeful  expre^ion  of  grief,  hope, 
and  despair,  made  almost  pale  cheeks  which,  otherwise,  were 
blooming  in  health  and  beauty  ;  and  I  recognized  in  the 
small  features  and  smooth  forehead  of  childhood  a  resem- 
blance to  the  aged  man  who,  we  understood,  was  now  lying 
on  his  death  bed.  *'  They  had  to  send  his  grandson  for  me 
through  the  snow,  mere  child  as  he  is,"  said  the  minister, 
looking  tenderly  on  the  boy ;  ^^  but  love  makes  the  young 
heart  bold,  and  there  is  One  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  •    - 

3.  As  we  slowly  approached  the  cottage,  through  a  deep 
snow  drifl,  which  the  distress  within  had  prevented  the  in- 
mates from  removing,  we  saw,  peeping  out  from  the  door, 
brothers  and  sisters  of  our  little  guide,  who  quickly  disap- 
peared ;  and  then  their  mother  showed  herself  in  their  stead, 
expressing  by  her  raised  eyes,  and  arms  folded  across  her 
breast,  how  thankful  she  was  to  see  at  last  the  pastor,  beloved 
in  joy,  and  trusted  in  trouble. 

4.  A  few  words  sufficed  to  say  who  was  the  stranger ;  and 
the  dying  man,  blessing  me  by  name,  held  out  to  me  his  cold, 
shriveled  hand,  in  token  of  r^ognition.  I  took  my  seat  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  bedside,  and  \eh  a  closer  station  for 
those  who  were  more  dear.  The  pastor  sat  down  near  his  el- 
der's head  ;  and  by  the  bed,  leaning  on  it  with  gentle  hands, 
stood  that  matron,  his  daughter-in-law  —  a  figure  that  would 
have  sainted  a  higher  dwelling,  and  whose  native  beauty  was 
now  more  touching  in  its  grief. 

6.  "  If  the  storm  do  not  abate,"  said  the  sick  man,  after  a 
pause,  "  it  will  be  hard  for  my  friends  to  carry  me  over  the 
drifts  to  the  kirkyard."  This  sudden  allusion  to  the  grave 
struck,  as  with  a  bar  of  ice,  the  heart  of  the  loving  boy  ;  and 
with  a  long,  deep  sigh,  he  fell  down,  with  his  face  like  ashes, 
on  the  bed  ;  while  the  old  man's  palsied  right  hand  had  just 
strength  enough  to  lay  itself  upon  his  head. 
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6.  **  God  has  been  gracious  to  me  a  sinner,^'  said  the  dying 
man.  **  During  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  an  elder  in  your 
kirk,  never  have  I  missed  sitting  there  one  Sabbath.  When 
the  mother  of  my  fihiidren  was  taken  from  me,  —  it  was  on  a 
Tuesday  she  died,  and  on  Saturday  she  was  buried,  —  we 
stood  together.  On  the  Sabbath  after  my  Alice  was  let  down 
into  the  narrow  house  made  for  all  living,  I  joined  in  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  She  commanded  me  to  do  so  the  night 
before  she  went  away.  I  could  not  join  in  the  psalm  that  Sab- 
bath, for  her  voice  was  not  in  the  throng.  Her  grave  was  cov- 
ered up,  and  grass  and  flowers  grew  there.^' 

7.  The  old  man  then  addressed  himself  to  his  grandchild  : 
"  Jamie,  thy  own  father  has  .forgotten  thee  in  thy  infancy,  and 
me  in  my  old  age  ;  but,  Jamie,  forget  not  thou  thy  f|ither,  nor 
thy  mother ;  for  that,  thou  knowest  and  feelest,  is  the  com- 
mandment of  God.^' 

8.  The  broken-hearted  boy  could  give  no  reply.  He  had 
gradually  stolen  closer  and  closer  unto .  the  loving  old  man, 
and  now  was  lying,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  drenched  and  dis- 
solved in  tears,  in  his  grandfather's  bosom.  His  mother  had 
sunk  down  on  her  knees,  and  hid  her  face  with  her  hand. 
*'  O,  if  my  husband  knew  but  of  this,  he  would  never,  never 
desert  his  dying  father ! "  And  I  now  knew  that  the  elder 
was  praying,  on  his  death  bed,  for  a  disobedient  and  wick- 
ed son. 

9.  At  this  affecting  time,  the  minister  took  the  family  Bible 
on  his  knees,  and  said,  "  Let  us  sing,  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,  part  of  the  fifteenth  psalm  ; "  and  he  read,  with  a 
tremulous  and  broken  voice,  those  beautiful  verses,  — 

"  Within  thy  tabernacle,  Lord, 
Who  shall  abide  with  thee  ? 
And  in  thy  high  and  holy  hill 
Who  shall  a  dweller  be  ? 

"  The  man  that  walketh  uprightly, 
And  worketh  righteoasness ; 
And  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart, 
So  doth  he  truth  express." 
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.  10.  Ere  the  psalm  was  yet  over,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
a  talF,  6ne-looking  man  entered,  but  with  a  lowering  and  dark 
countenance,  seemingly  in  sorrow,  in  misery,  and  remorse. 
Agitated,  confounded,  and  awe  struck  by  the  melancholy  and 
dirge-like  music,  he  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  looked  with  a 
ghastly  face  towards  his  father's  death  bed.  When  the  psalm 
ceased,  the  elder  said,  with  a  solemn  voice,  "  My  son,  thou 
art  come  in  time  to  receive  thy  father's  blessing.  May  the 
remembrance  of  what  will  happen  in  this  room  before  the 
morning  again  shines  over  the  Hazel-glen,  win  thee  from  the 
error  of  thy  ways  1  Thou  art  here  to  witness  the  mercy  of 
thy  God  and  thy  Savior,  whom  thou  hast  forgotten." 

11.  The  young  man,  with  much  effort,  advanced  to  the 
bedside,  and  at  last  found  voice  to  say,  "  Father,  I  am  not 
without  the  affections  of  nature  ;  and  I  hurried  home  the  mo- 
ment I  heard  that  the  minister  had  been  seen  riding  towards 
our  house.  I  hope  that  yeu  will  yet  recover  ;  and,  if  I  have 
ever  made  you  unhappy,  I  ask  your  forgiveness  ;  for,  though 
I  may  not  think  as  you  do  on  matters  of  religion,  I  have  a 
human  heart.  Father,  I  may  have  been  unkind,  but  I  am  not 
cruel.     I  ask  your  forgiveness." 

12.  "  Come  near  to  me,  William  ;  kneel  down  by  the  bed- 
side, and  let  my  hand  feel  the*  head  of  my  beloved  son  ;  for 
blindness  is  coming  fast  upon  ipe.  Thou  wert  my  first  born, 
and  thou  art  my  only  living  son.  All  thy  brothers  and  sisters 
are  Wing  in  the  churchyard,  beside  her  whose  sweet  face 
thipe  own,  William,  did  once  so  much  resemble.  Long  wert 
thou  the  joy,  the  pride  of  my  soul  —  ay,  too  much  the  pride ; 
for  there  was  not  in  all  the  parish  such  a  man,  such  a  son,  as 
my  own  William.  If  thy  heart  has  since  been  changed,  God 
may  inspire  it  again  with  right  thoughts. .  I  have  sorely  wept 
for  thee,  —  ay,  William,  when  there  was  none  near  me,  — 
even  as  David  wept  for  Absalom  —  for  thee,  my  son  !  my 
son ! "       ~ 

13.  A  long,  deep  groan  was  the  only  reply  ;  but  the  whole 
body  of  the  kneeling  man  was  convulsed  ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  his  sufferings,  his  contrition,  his  remorse,  and  his  despair. 

29 
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The  pastor  said,  with  a  sterner  voice  and  austerer  counter 
nance  than  were  natural  to  him,  '^  Know  you  whose  hand  is 
now  lying  on  your  rebellious  head  ?  But  what  signifies  the 
"word  father  to  him  who  has  denied  God,  the  Father  of  us  all  ?  " 
"  O,  press  him  not  too  hardly,"  said  his  weeping  wife,  com- 
ing forward  from  a  dark  comer  of  the  room,  where  she  tried 
to  conceal  herself,  in  grief,  fear,  and  shame.  ^  Spare,  O, 
spare  my  husband !  he  has  ever  been  kind  to  me ;"  and  with 
that  she  knelt  down  beside  him,  with  her  long,  soA,  white 
arms  mournfully  and  affectionately  laid  across  his  neck.  ^  Go 
thou,  likewise,  my  sweet  little  Jamie,"  said  the  elder,  "  go, 
even  out  of  my  bosom,  and  kneel  down  beside  thy  father  and 
thy  mother ;  so  that  I  may  bless  you  all  At  once,  and  with  one 
yearning  prayer."  The  child  did  as  the  solemn  voice  com- 
manded, and  knelt  down,  somewhat  timidly,  by  his  father^s 
side  ;  nor  did  the  unhappy  man  decline  encircling  with  his 
arm  the  child,  too  much  neglected,  but  still  dear  to  him  as  his 
own  blood,  in  spite  of  the  deadening  and  debasing  influence 
of  infidelity. 

14.  "  Put  the  word  of  God  into  the  hands  of  my  son,  and 
let  him  read  aloud  to  his  dying  father  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
verses  of  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John."  The  pastor  went  up  to  the  kneel^rs,  and  with  a  voice 
of  pity,  condolence,  and  pardon,  said,  "  There  was  a  tinne 
when  none,  William,  could  read  the  Scriptures  better  than 
couldst  thou.  Can  it  be  that  the  son  of  my  friend  hath  for 
gotten  the  lessons  of  his  youth  ?  "  He  had  not  forgotten 
them  —  there  was  no  need  for  the  repentant  sinner  to  lift  up 
his  eyes  from  the  bedside.  The  sacred  stream  of  the  gospel 
had  worn  a  channel  in  his  heart,  and  the  waters  were  again 
flowing.  With  a  choked  voice,  he  read,  "  Jesus  said  unto 
her,  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me '  shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  ? 
She  said  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  I  believe  thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world." 

15.  "  That  is  not  an  unbeliever's  voice,"  said  the  dying 
man,  triumphantly  ;  "  nor,  William,  hast  thou  an  unbeliever's 
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beart  Say  that  thou  belie  vest  in  what  thou  hast  read,  and 
thy  father  will  die  happy  !  "  "I  do  believe,  and  as  thou  for- 
givest  me,  so  may  I  be  forgiven  by  my  Father  who  is  in  heav- 
en.^' The  elder  seemed  like  a  man  suddenly  inspired  with  a 
new  life.  His  faded  eyes  kindled,  his  pale  cheeks  glowed, 
his  palsied  hands  seemed  to  wax  strong,  and  his  voice  was 
clear  as  that  of  manhood  in  its  prime.  ^'  Into  thy  hands,  O 
God,  I  commit  my  spirit ;  ^'  and  so  saying,  he  gently  sunk 
back  on  his  pillow.  I  thought  I  heard  a  sigh.  There  was 
then  a  long,  deep  silence ;  and  the  father,  the  mother,  and 
the  child  rose  from  their  knees.  The  eyes  of  us  all  were 
turned  towards  the  white,  placid  face  of  the  figure,  now 
stretched'  in  everlasting  rest ;  and  without  lamentations,  save 
the  silent  lamentations  of  the  resigned  soul,  we  stood  around 
the  death  bed  of  the  elder.  —  Professok  Wilson. 


No.  104.     The  Evening  Chud. 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun. 

All  purely  white,  and  tinged  with  crimson  glow ; 
Long  did  I  watch  it  calmly  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow ;    - 

Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve,  that  chanced  to  blow, 

Wafted  the  traveler  to  the  beauteous  west  — 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul,       v 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given  ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  Mercy  made  to  roll 

Right  onward  to  the  gates  of  heaven, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies.  —  Wilson. 
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No.  105.     Tlianatopsis. 

1.  To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language  ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty  ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 

And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 

Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shrotrd,  and  pall, 

And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart,  — 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around. 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, 

Comes  a  still  voice  —  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 

Where  thy  pale  form  is  laid  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claina 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements  — 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock. 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.     The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

2.  Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone  —  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
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With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world  —  with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth  —  the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers,  of  ages  past. 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills, 

Eock-ribbed,  and  ancient  as  the  sun ;  the  vales ; 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 

The  venerable  woods,  rivers  that  move 

In  majesty ;  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured  round  all, 

Old  ocean^s  gray  and  melancholy  waste,  — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun. 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 

Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 

Save  his  own  dashings  —  yet  the  dead  are  there, 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  thiem  down 

In  their  last  sleep  —  the  dead  there  reign  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest :  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
Unheeded  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?     All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid, 
29* 
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And  the  sweet  babe  and  the  gray-headed  man,  — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathetred  to  thy  side, 
•  By  those  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them. 

4.  So  live,  that,  when  thy  sumn^ons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

W^C.  Betant. 


No.  106.     Tlie  "  Parliament  OakP 

Shebwood  Forest. 

1.  So  called  in^  memory  of  an  assemblage  of  the  kind  held 
by  King  John  beneath  its  shade.  The  lapse  of  upwards  of  six 
centuries  had  reduced  this  once  mighty  tree  to  a  mere  crum- 
bling fragmeht ;  yet,  like  a  gigantic  torso  in  ancient  statuary, 
the  grandeur  of  its  mutilated  trunk  gave  evidence  of  what  it 
had  been  in  the  days  of  its  glory. 

2.  In  contemplating  its  mouldering  remains,  the  fancy 
busied  itself  in  calling  up  the  scene  that  must  have  been  pre-, 
sented  beneath  its  shade,  when  this  sunny  hill  swarmed  with 
the  pageantry  of  a  warlike  and  hunting  court ;  when  silken 
pavilions  and  warrior  tents  decked  its  crest ;  and  royal  stan- 
dards, and  baronial  banners,  and  knightly  pennons  rolled  out 
to  the  breeze  ;  when  prelates,  and  courtiers,  and  steel-clad 
chivalry  thronged  round  the^  person  of  the  monarch  ;  while  at 
a  distance  loitered  foresters  in  green,  and  all  the  rural  and 
hunting  train  that  waited  upon  his  sylvan  sports. 
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3.  The  revery,  however,  was  transient :  king,  courtier, 
and  steel-clad  warrior,  and  forester  in  green,  with  horn,  and 
hawk,  and  hound,  all  faded  again  into  ohlivicjp. 

4.  I  was  delighted  to  find  myself  in  a  genuine  wild  wood^ 
of  primitive  and  natural  growth,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
this  thickly-peopled  and  highly-cultivated  country.  It  ren^ind- 
ed  me  of  the  aboriginal  forests  of  my  native  land.  I  rode 
through  natural  alleys  and  greenwood  glades,  carpeted  with 
grass,  and  shaded  by  lofty  and  beautiful  beeches.  What  most 
interested  me  was,  to,  behold  around  the  mighty  trunks  of  vet- 
eran oaks,  the  patriarchs  of  Sherwood  Forest.  Like  moul- 
dering towers,  they  were  noble  and  picturesque  in  their  de- 
cay, and  gave  evidence,  even  in  their  ruins,  of  their  ancient 
grandeur.        * ' 

5.  In  a  little  while,  and  this  glorious  woodland  will  be  laid 
low,  its  green  glades  turned  into  sheepwalks,  its  legendary 
bowers  supplanted  by  turnip  fields,  and  "  merry  Sherwood  " 
will  exist  but  in  ballad  and  tradition. 

6.  "  O  for  the  poetical  superstitions,"  thought  I,  "  of  the 
olden  time,  that  shed  a  sanctity  over  every  grove  ;  that  gave 
to  each  tree  its  tutelar  genius  or  nymph,  and  threatened  dis- 
aster to  all  who  molested  the  Hamadryads  in  their  leafy 
abodes  1 "  — W.  Irving. 


No.  .107.     The  Wife. 

'  "  The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious 
As  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Locked  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth ! 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter."  —  Middleton. 

1.  I  HAVE  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fortitude  with 
which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming  reverses  of  for- 
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tune.  Those  disasters  which  hreak  down  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  8of\er  sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation 
to  their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  to  behold  a  aof^  and  ten- 
der female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and 
alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while  treading  the  prosperous 
paths  of  life,  suddenly  rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  com- 
forter and  support  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and 
abiding,  with  unshrinking  firmness,'  the  bitterest  blasts  of 
adversity. 

2.  As  the  vine,  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage 
about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when 
the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs, 
so  it  is  beautifully  ordered  by  Providence  that  woman,  who  is 
the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier 
hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sud- 
den calamity ;  winding  herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his 
nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding 
up  the  broken  heart. 

3.  I  was  once  congratulating  a  friend,  who  had  around  him 
a  blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the  strongest  affection. 
*'  I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot,"  said  he,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  than  to  have  a  wife  and  children.  If  you  are  prosperous, 
there  they  are  to  share  your  prosperity  ;  if  otherwise,  there 
they  are  to  comfort  you."  And,  indeecT,  I  have  observed  that 
a  married  man  falling  into  misfortune  is. more  apt  to  retrieve 
his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one;  partly  because  he 
is  more  stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  necessities  of  the  helpless 
and  beloved  beings  who  depend  upon  him  for  subsistence,  but 
chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domes- 
'tic  endearments,  and  his  self-respect  kept  alive  by  finding 
that,  though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there 
is  still  a  little  world  of  love  at  home,  of  which  he  is  the  mon- 
arch. Whereas  a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste  and  self- 
neglect  ;   to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  abandoned,  and  his 
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heart  to  fall  to  ruin,  like  some  deserted  mansion,  for  want  of 
an  inhabitant. 

4.  These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic  story 
of  which  I  was  once  a  witness.  My  intimate  friend,  Leslie, 
had  married  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  life.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  no  fortune,  but  that  of  my  friend  was  ample ;  and  he 
delighted  in  the  anticipation  of  indulging  her  in  every  elegant 
pursuit,  and  administering  to  those  delicate  tastes  and  fancies 
that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery  about  the  sex.  ''  Her  life," 
said  he,  "  shall  be  like  a  fairy  tale.*' 

5.  The  very  difference  in  their  characters  produced  an 
harmonious  combination  :  he  was  of  a  romantic  and  some- 
what serious  cast ;  she  was  all  life  and  gladness.  I  have  of- 
ten noticed  the  mute  rapture  with  which  he  would  gaze  upon 
her  in  company,  of  which  her  sprightly  powers  made  her  the 
delight ;  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  applause,  her  eye  would 
still  turn  to  him,  as  if  there  alone  she  sought  favor  and  ac- 
ceptance. .  When  leaning  on  his  arm,  her  slender  form  con- 
trasted finely  with  his  tall,  manly  person.  The  fond,  confiding 
air  with  which  she  looked  up  to  him  seemed  to  call  forth  a ' 
flush  of  triumphant  pride  and  cherishing  tenderness,  as  if  he 
doted  on  his .  lovely  burden  for  its  very  helplessness.  Never 
did  a  couple  set  forward  on  the  flowery  path  of  early  and  well- 
suited  marriage  with  "a  fairer  prospect  of  felicity. 

6.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  however,  to  have 
embarked  his  property  in  large  speculations ;  and  he  had  not 
been  married  many  months,  when,  by  a  succession  of  sudden 
disasters,  it  was  swept  from  him,  and'  he  found  himself  re- 
duced almost  to  penury.  For  a  time  he  kept  his  situation  to 
himself,  and  went  about  with  a  haggard  countenance  and  a 
breaking  heart.  'His  life  was  but  a  protracted  agony ;  and 
what  rendered  it  more  insupportable  was  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  smile  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  ;  for^he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  overwhelm  her  with  the  news.  She  saw, 
however,  with  the  quick  eyes  of  affection,  that  all  was  not 
well  with  him.     She  marked  his  altered  looks  and  stifled 
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sighs,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his  sickly  and  V9pid  at- 
tempts at  cheerfulness.  She  tasked  all  her  sprightly  powers 
and  tender  blandishments  to  win  him  back  to  happiness ;  but 
she  only  drove  the  arrow  deeper  into  his  soul.  The  more  he 
saw  cause  to  love  her,  the  more  torturing  was  the  thought 
that  he  was  soon  to  make  her  wretched.  A  little  while, 
thought  he,  and  the  smile  will  vanish  from  that  cheek,  the 
song  will  die  away  from  those  lips,  the  lustre  of  those  eyes 
will  be  quenched  with  sorrow,  and  the  happy  heart,  which 
now  beats  lightly  in  that  bosom,  will  be  weighed  down,  like 
mine,  by  the  cares  and  miseries  of  the  world. 

7.  At  length  he  came  to  me  one  day,  and  related  his 
whole  situation  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair*  When  I 
heard  him  through,  I  inquired,  *^  Does  your  wife  know  all 
this  ?  ^^  At  the  question  he  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 
*'  For  God's  sake,''  cried  he,  "  if  you  have  any  pity  on  me, 
don't  mention  my  wife  ;  it  is  the  thou^t  of  her  that  drives 
me  almost  to  madness." 

8.  "  And  why  not  ?  "  said  I.  "  She  must  know  it  sooner 
or  later :  you  can  not  keep  it  long  from  her,  and  the  intelli- 
gence may  break  upon  her  in  a  more  startling  manner  than 
if  imparted  by  yourself;  for  the  accents  of  those  we  love 
soften  the  harshest  tidings.  Besides,  you  are  depriving  your- 
self of  the  comforts  of  her  sympathy ;  and  not  merely  th^t, 
but  also  endangering  the  only  bond  that  can  keep  hearts  to- 
gether—  an  unreserved  community  of  thought  and  feeling. 
She  will  soon  perceive  that  something  is  secretly  preying 
upon  your  mind ;  and  true  love  will  not  brook  reserve  ;  it 
feels  undervalued  and  outraged  when  even  the  sorrows  of 
those  it  loves  are  concealed  from  iu" 

9.  '*0,  but,  my  friend,  to  think  what  a  blow  I  am  to 
give  to  all  her  future  prospects ;  how  I  am  to  strike  her  very 
soul  to  the  earth,  by  telling  her  that  her  husband  is  a  beg- 
gar ;  that  she  is  to  forego  all  the  elegances  of  life,  all  the 
pleasures  of  society,  to  shrink  with  me  into  indigence  and 
obscurity  I  to  tell  her  that  I  have  dragged  her  down  from 
the  sphere  in  which  she  might  have  continued  to  move  in 
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constant  brightness  —  the  light  of  every  eye,  the  admira- 
tion of  every  heart !  How  can  she  bear  poverty  ?  She  has 
been  brought  up  in  all  the  refinements  of  opulence.  How 
can  she  bear  neglect.^  She  has  been  the  idol  of  society. 
O,  it  will  break  her  heart  —  it  will  break  her  heart !  " 

10.  I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have  its 
flow ;  for  sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words.  When  his  parox- 
ysm had  subsided,  and  he  had  relapsed  into  moody  silence, 
I  resumed  the  subject,  and  urged  him  to  break  his  situation 
at  once  to  his  wife.  He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but 
positively. 

11.  "But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her.?  It  is  neces- 
sary she  should  know  it,  that  you  may  take  the  steps  proper 
to  the  alteration  of  your  circumstances.  You  must  change 
your  style  of  living.  Nay,"  observing  a  pang  to  pass 
across  his  countenance,  "  don't  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am 
sure  you  have  never  placed  your  happiness  in  outward 
show.  You  have  yet  friends,  warm  friends,  who  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  you  for  being  less  splendidly  lodged  ; 
and  surely  it  does  not  require  a  palace  to  be  happy  with 
Mary " 

12.  "  I  could  be  happy  with  her,"  cried  he,  convulsively, 
*'  in  a  hovel !  I  could  go  down  with  her  into  poverty 
and  the  dust !  I  could  —  I  could  —  God  bless  her !  —  God 
bless  her ! "  cried  he,  bursting  into  a  transport  of  grief  and 
tenderness. 

13.  "  And  believe  me,  my  friend,"  said  I,  stepping  up, 
and  grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "  believe  me,  she  can 
be  the  same  with  you.  Ay,  more ;  it  will  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  triumph  to  her;  it  will  call  forth  all  the  latent 
energies  and  fervent  sympathies  of  her  nature  ;  for  she  will 
rejoice  to  prove  that  she  loves  you  for  yourself.  There  is  in 
every  true  woman's  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which 
lies  dormant  in  the  broad  daylight  of  prosperity,  but  which 
kindles  up,  and  beams  and  blazes,  in  the  dark  hour  of  adver- 
sity. No  man  knows  what  the  wife  of  his  bosom  is  —  no 
man  knows  what  a  ministering  angel  she  is  —  until  he  has 
gone  with  her  through  the  fiery  trials  of  this  world." 
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14.  There  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my  man- 
ner, and  the  figurative  style  of  my  language,  that  caught 
the  excited  imagination  of  Leslie.  "I  knew^  the  auditor  I 
had  to  deal  with  ;  and  following  up  the  impression  I  had 
made,  I  finished  by  persuading  him  to  go  home  and  un- 
burden his  sad  heart  ta  his  wife. 

15.  I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  I  felt 
some  little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  calculate  on 
the  fortitude  of  one  whose  whole  life  has  been  a  round  of 
pleasure  ?  Her  gay  spirits  might  revolt  at  the  dark,  down- 
ward path  of  low  humility  suddenly  pointed  out  before  her, 
and  might  cling  to  the  ^unny  regions  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  reveled.  Besides,  ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  accom- 
panied by  so  many  galling  mortifications,  to  which  in  other 
ranks  it  is  a  stranger.  In  short,  I  could  not  meet  Leslie  the 
next  morning  without  trepidation.  He  had  made  the  dis- 
closure. 

16.  "  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?  " 

^^  Like  an  angel !  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief  to  her 
mind,  for  she  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  asked  if 
this  was  all  that  had  lately  made  me  unhappy.  But,  poor 
girl,"  added  he,  "she  cannot  realize  the  change  we  must 
undergo.  She  has  no  idea  of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract ; 
She  has  only  read  of  it  in  poetry,  where  it  is  allied  to  love. 
She  feels  as  yet  bo  privation ;  she  suffers  no  loss  of  accustomed 
conveniences  nor  elegances.  When  we  come  practically  to 
experience  its  sordid  cares,  its  paltry  wants,  its  petty  humilia- 
tions,  then  will  be  the  real  trial." 

17.  "  But,"  said  I,  "  now  that  you  have  got  over  the  se- 
verest task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner  you  let  the 
world  into  the  secret  the  better.  The  disclosure  may  be 
mortifying ;  but  then  it  is  a  single  misery,  and  soon  over ; 
whereas  you  otherwise  suffer  it,  in  anticipation,  every  hour 
in  the  day.  It  is  not  poverty,  so  much  as  pretence,  that 
harasses  a  ruined  man  —  the  struggle  between  a  proud  mind 
and  an  empty  purse  —  the  keeping  up  a  hollow  show  that 
must  soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  courage  to  appear 
poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharpest  sting.'^     Qn  tnis 
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point  I  found  Leslie  perfectly  prepared.  He  had  no  false 
pride  himself,  and  as  to  his  wife,  she  was  only  anxious  to 
conform  to  their  altered  fortunes. 

18.  Some  days  afterwards  he  called  upon  me  in  the 
evening.  He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling  house,  and  taken 
a  small  cottage  in-  the  country,  a  few  miles  from  town. 
He  had  been  busied. all  day  in  sending  out  furniture.  The 
new  establishment  required  few  articles,  and  those  of  the 
simplest  kind.  All  the  splendid  furniture  of  his  late  resi- 
dence had  been  sold,  excepting  his  wife's  harp.  That,  he 
said,  was  too  closely  associated  with  the  idea  of  herself;  it 
belonged  to  the  little  story  of  their  loves ;  for  some  of  the 
sweetest  moments  of  their  courtship  were  those  when  he  had 
leaned  over  that  instrument,  and  listened  to  the  melting 
tones  of  her  voice.  I  could  not  but  smile  at  this  instance  of 
romantic  gallantry  in  a  doting  husband. 

19.  He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  his  wife 
had  been  all  day  superintending  its  arrangement.  My  feel- 
ings had  become  strongly  interested- in  the  progress  of  this 
family  story,  and,  as  it  was  a  fine  evening,  I  offered  to 
accompany  him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and,  as  he 
walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"  Poor  Mary  I "  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  from 
his  lips. 

"  And  what  of  her  ?  "  asked  I.  "  Has  any  thing  happened 
to  her?" 

20.  "  What,"  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance,  "  is 
it  nothing  to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation  —  to  be  caged 
in  a  miserable  cottage  —  to  be  obliged  to  toil  almost  in  the 
menial  concerns  of  her  wretched  habitation  ?  " 

"  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change  ?  ** 

'^  Repined  !  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness  and  good 
humor.  Indeed,  she  seems  in  better  spirits  than  I  have 
ever  known  her;  she  has  been  to  me  all  love,  and  tender- 
ness, and  comfort!" 

"Admirable  girlP'  exclaimed  I.  "You  call  yourself 
30 
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poor,  my  friend  ;  you  never  were  so  rich  ;  you  never  knew 
the  boundless  treasures  of  excellence  you  possess  in  that 
woman." 

21.  "  O,  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the  cot- 
tage were  over,  I  think  I  could  then  be  comfortable.  Bui 
this  is  her  first  day  of  real  experience  ;  she  has  been  intro- 
duced into  a  humble  dwelling ;  she  has  been  employed  all 
day  in  arranging  its  miserable  equipments ;  she  has,  for  the 
first  time,  known  the  fatigues  of  domestic  employment ;  she 
has,  for  the  first  time,  Rooked  round  her  on  a  home  destitute 
of  every  thing  elegant  —  almost  of  every  thing  convenient ; 
and  may  now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and  spiritless, 
brooding  over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty." 

22.  There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  picture 
that  I  could  not  gainsay ;  so  we  walked  on  in  silence. 

After  turning  from  the  main  road  up  a  narrow  lane,  so 
thickly  shaded  with  forest  trees  as  to  give  it  a  complete  air 
of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage.  It  was  hum- 
ble enough  in  its  appearance  for  the  most  pastor&l  poet ;  and 
yet  it  had  a  pleasing  rural  look.  A  wild  vine  had  overrun 
one  end  with  a  profusion  of  foliage  ;  a  few  trees  threw  their 
branches  gracefully  over  it ;  and  I  observed  several  pots  of 
flowers  tastefully  disposed  about  the  door  and  on  the  grass 
plot  in  front.  A  small  wicket  gate  opened  upon  a  footpath 
that  wound  through  some  shrubbery  to  the  door.  Just  as  we 
approached,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music.  Leslie  grasped 
my  arm  ;  we  paused  and  listened.  It  was  Mary's  voice  sing- 
ing, in  a  style  of  the  most  touching  simplicity,  a  little  air  of 
which  her  husband  was  peculiarly  fond. 

23.  I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He  stepped 
forward  to  hear  more  distinctly.  His  step  made  a  noise  on 
the  gravel  walk.  A  bright,  beautiful  face  glanced  out  at  the 
window,  and  vanished  —  a  light  footstep  was  heard  —  and 
Mary  came  tripping  forth  to  meet  us ;  she  was  in  a  pretty 
rural  dress  of  white ;  a  few  wild  flowers  were  twisted  in  her 
fine  hair  ;  a  fresh  bloom  was  on  her  cheek  ;  her  whole  coun- 
tenance beamed  with  smiles.  I  had  nQver  seen  her  look  so 
lovely. 
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24.  "  My  dear  George^"  cried  she,  '^  I  am  so  glad  you 
are  come  !  I  have  been  watching  and  watching  for  you, 
and  running  down  the  lane,  and  looking  out  for  you.  Pve 
set  out  a  table  under  a  beautiful  tree  behind  the  cottage  ;  and 
Pve  been  gathering  some  of  the  most  delicious  strawberries, 
for  I  know  you  are  fond  of  them ;  and  we  have  such  excel- 
lent cream ;  and  every  thing  is  so  sweet  and  still  here  I 
O,^'  said  she,  putting  her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up 
brightly  in  his  face,  ^'  O,  we  shall  be  so  happy  I '' 

25.  Poor  Leslie  was  overcome.  He  caught  her  to  hi? 
bosom  —  he  folded  his  arms  round  her  —  he  kissed  h(jr  agaii 
and  again  —  he  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears  gushed  into 
his  eyes ;  and  he  has  often  assured  me,  that  though  the  world 
has  since  gone  prosperously  with  him,  and  his  life  has,  in- 
deed, been  a  happy  one,  yet  never  has  he  experienced  a 
moment  of  more  exquisite  felicity.  —  W.  Irving. 


No.  lOa     Soliloquy. 

Macbeth  meditating  the  Murder  of  Duncan. 

If  it  were  done  when  His  done,  then  Uwere  ni  ell 
It  were  done  quickly.    If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here,  — 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  — > 
WeM  jump  the  life  to  come.    But  in  these  cases 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor.    This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host, 
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Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  doc  , 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtue& 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven^s  cherubin,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  o^  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.     1  have  no  spur 
.   To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  overleaps  itself. 
And  falls  on  the  other.  —  Shaksfeare. 


No.  109.     Clarence's  Dream. 

"From  Bichabd  III. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Brakenbttbt. 

Brak,  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clar,  O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night,  ^ 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  faithful  man,  ^ 

I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days  ; 
So  full  of  disfnal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?   I  pray  you,  tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy, 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches  :  thence  we  looked  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
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During  the  wais  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  befallen  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled  ;  and,  in  falling. 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord  !  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drown  ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  I 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  I 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon  ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels. 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  jnen's  skulls ;  and,  in  those  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak,  Had  you  such  leisure,  in  the  time  of  death. 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar,  Methought  I  had  ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost.:  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk, 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  ? 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life  ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  passed,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood,' 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  ofl 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  What  scourge  far  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy^  afford  false  Clarence  7 
30* 
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And  so  he  vanished.    Then  came  wandering  by 

A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 

Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, 

Clarence  is  come^  — false^  fleeting^  perjured  Clarence j  — 

Thai  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury, 

Seize  on  kim^  furies^  take  him  to  your  torments  ! 

With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 

Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 

Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 

I  trembling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after. 

Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 

Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream.  —  Shaxsfease. 


No.  110.     Wolserfs  Soliloquy^  after  his  Downfall. 

From  Henbt  VIIL 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man.    To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,  ' 

And  —  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening  —  nips  his  root.; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened  :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors^ 
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There  is  betwixt  that  smile  he  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again  !  —  Shaksfeabe. 


No.  111.     Birds  of  Spring. 

1.  Those  who  have  passed  the  winter  in  the  country  are 
sensible  of  the  delightful  influences  that  accompany  the  earli- 
est indications  of  spring ;  and  of  these  none  are  more  de- 
lightful than  the  first  notes  of  the  birds. 

2.  There  is  one  modest  little  sad-colored  bird,  much  re- 
sembling a  wren,  which  came  about  the  house  just  on  the 
skirts  of  winter,  when  not  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen, 
and  when  a  few  prematurely  warm  days  had  given  a  flatter- 
ing foretaste  of  soft  weather.  He  sang  early  in  the  dawning, 
long  before  sunrise,  and  late  in  the  evening,  just  before  the 
closing  in  of  night,  his  matin  and  his  vesper  hymns.  It  is 
true,  he  sang  occasionally  throughout  the  day  ;  but  at  these 
still  hours  his  song  was  more  remarked.  He  sat  on  a  leafless 
tree,  just  before  the  window,  and  warbled  forth  his  notes,  free 
and  simple,  but  singularly  sweet,  with  something  of  a  plain- 
tive tone,  that  heightened  their  effect. 

3.  The  first  morning  that  he  was  heard  was  a  joyous  one 
among  the  young  folks  of  my  household.  The  long,  death- 
like sleep  of  winter  was  at  an  end  ;  Nature  was  once  more 
awakening  ;  they  now  promised  themselves  the  immediate 
appearance  of  buds  and  blossoms.  I  was  reminded  of  the 
tempest- tossed  crew  of  Columbus,  when,  afler  their  long,  du- 
bious voyage,  the  field  birds  came  singing  round  the  ship, 
though  still  far  at  sea,  rejoicing  them  with  the  belief  of  the 
immediate  proximity  of  land.  A  sharp  return  of  winter  al- 
most silenced  my  little  songster,  and  dashed  the  hilarity  of  the 
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household  ;  yet  still  he  poured  forth,  now  and  then,  a  few 
plaintive  notes,  between  the  firosty  pipings  of  the  breeze,  like 
gleams  of  sunshine  between  wintry  clouds. 

4.  I  have  consulted  my  book  of  ornithology  in  vain  to  find 
out  the  name  of  this  kindly  little  bird,  who  certainly  deserves 
honor  and  favor  far  beyond  his  modest  pretensions.  He 
comes  like  the  lowly  violet,  the  most  unpretending,  but  wel- 
comest  of  flowers,  breathing  the  sweet  promise  of  the  early 
year. 

5.  Another  of  our  feathered  visitors,  who  follow  close  upon 
the  steps  of  winter,  is  the  Pe-wit,  or  Pe-wee,  or  Phoebe 
bird  ;  for  he  is  called  by  each  of  these  names,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  sound  of  his  monotonous  note.  He  is  a 
sociable  little  being,  and  seeks  the  habitation  of  man.  A  pair 
of  them  have  built  beneath  my  porch,  and  have  reared  several 
broods  there,  for  two  years  past,  their  nest  being  never  dis- 
turbed. They  arrive  early  in  the  spring,  just  when  the  crocus 
and  the  snowdrop  begin  to  peep  forth.  Their  first  chirp  ' 
spreads  gladness  through  the  house.  ^^  The  Phoebe  birds  have 
come  ! "  is  heard' on  all  sides  ;  they  are  welcomed  back  like 
members  of  the  family ;  and  speculations  are  made  upon 
where  they  have  been,  and  what  countries  they  have  seen, 
during  their  long  absence.  Their  arrival  is  the  more  cheer- 
ing, as  it  is  pronounced,  by  the  old  weatherwise  people  of  the 
country,  the  sure  sign  that  the  severe  frosts  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  gardener  may  resume  his  labors  with  confidence. 

6.  About  this  time,  too,  arrives  the  bluebird,  so  poetically 
yet  truly  described  by  Wilson.  His  appearance  gladdens  the 
whole  landscape.  You  hear  his  soft  warble  in  every  field. 
He  sociably  approaches  your  habitation,  and  takes  up  his  res- 
idence in  your  vicinity. 

7.  The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,  however,  and  one  that 
rivals  the  European  lark,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  Boblincon, 
or  Boblink,  as  he  iS  commonly  called.  He  arrives  at  that 
choice  portion  of  the  year  which,  in  this  latitude,  answers  to 
the  description  of  the  month  of  May,  so  oflen  given  by  the 
poets.     With  us,  it  begins  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lasts 
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until  nearly  the  middle  of  June.  Earlier  than  this,  winter 
is  apt  to  return  on  its  traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening  beau- 
ties of  the  year;  and  later  than  this,  begin  the  parciiing, 
and  panting,  and  dissolving  heats  of  summer.  But  in  this 
genial  interval,  Nature  is  in  all  her  freshness  and  fragrance  : 
"  the  rains  are  over  and  gone,  the  flowers  appear  upon  ihe 
earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land."  The  trees  are  now  in 
their  fullest  foliage  and  brightest  verdure  ;  the  woods  are  gay 
with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel ;  the  air  is  perfumed 
by  the  sweetbrier  and  the  wild  rose  ;  the  meadows  are  enam- 
eled with  clover  blossoms ;  while  the  young  apple,  the  peach, 
and  the  plum,  begin  to  swell,  and  the  cherry  to  glow,  among 
the  green  leaves. 

8.  This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the  Boblink. 
He  comes  amidst  the  pomp  and^'frogrance  of  the  season  ;  his 
life  seems  all  sensibility  and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sun- 
shine. He  is  to  be  found  in  the  soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest 
and  sweetest  meadows,  and  is  most  in  song  when  the  clover 
is  in  blossom.  He  perches  on  the  topmosf  twig  of  a  tree,  or 
on  some  long,  flaunting  weed,  and,  as  he  rises  and  sinks  with 
the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succession  of  rich,  tinkling  notes, 
crowding  one  upon  another,  like  the  outpouring  melody  of 
the  skylark,  and  possessing  the  same  rapturous  character. 
Sometimes  he  pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tree,  begins  his 
song  as  soon  as  he  gets  upon  the  wing,  and  flutters  tremu- 
lously down  to  the  earth,  as  if  overcome  with  ecstasy  at  his 
own  music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  paramour ; 
always  in  full  song,  as  if  he  would  win  her  by  his  melody, 
and  always  with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxication  and 
delight. 

9.  Of  all  the  l>irds  of  our  groves  and  meadows,  the  Bob- 
link  was  the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He  crossed  my  path  in 
the  sweetest  weather,  and  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year, 
when  all  nature  called  to  the  fields,  and  the  rural  feeling 
throbbed  in  every  bosom ;  but  when  I,  luckless  urchin,  was 
doomed  to  be  mewed  up,  during  the  livelong  day,  in  that 
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purgatory  of  boyhood,  a  school  room,  it  seemed  as  if  the  little 
varlet  mocked  at  me,  as  he  flew  by  in  full  song,  and  sought 
to  taunt  the  with  his  happier  lot  O,  how  I  envied  him !  No 
lessons,  no  tasks*,  no  hateful  school ;  nothing  but  holiday, 
frolic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather. 

10.  Further  observation  and  experience  have  given  me  a 
different  idea  of  this  little  feathered  voluptuary,  which  I  will 
venture  to  impart  for  the  benefit  of  my  schoolboy  readers, 
who  may  regard  him  with  the  same  unqualified  envy  and  ad- 
miration which  I  once  indulged.  I  have  shown  him  only  as 
J  saw  him  at  first,  in  what  I  may  call  the  poetical  part  of  his 
cqrcer,  when  he  in  a  manner  devoted  himself  to  elegant  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song,  and 
taste,  and  sensibility,  and  refinement.  While  this  lasted,  he 
was  sacred  from  injury ;  the  very  schoolboy  would  not  fling 
a  stone  at  him,  and  the  mereSt  rustic  would  pause  to  listen  to 
his  strain.     But  mark  the  difierencc. 

11.  As  the  year  advances,  as  the  clover  blossoms  disap- 
pear, and  the  spring  fades  into  summer,  his  notes  cease  to 
vibrate  on  the  ear.  He  gradually  gives  up  his  elegant  tastes 
and  habits,  doffs  his  poetical  and  professional  suit  of  black, 
assumes  a  russet,  or,  rather,  dusty  garb,  and  enters  into  the 
gross  enjoyments  of  common,  vulgar  birds.  He  becomes  a 
hon  vivant^  a  mere  gormand ;  thinking  of  nothing  but*  good 
cheer,  and  gormandizing  on  the  seeds  of  the  long  grasses 
on  which  he  lately  swung,  and  chanted  so  musically.  He 
begins  to  think  there  is  nothing  like  "  the  joys  of  the  table,'' 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  that  convivial  phrase  to  his 
indulgences.  He  now  grows  discontented  with  plain,  every- 
day fare,  and  sets  out  on  a  gastronomical  tour,  in  searc'h 
of  foreign  luxuries.  He  is  to  be  found  in  myriads  among 
the  reeds  of  the  Delaware,  banqueting  on  their  seeds  ;  grows 
corpulent  with  good  feeding,  and  soon  acquires  the  unlucky 
renown  of  the  ortolan.  Wherever  he  goes,  pop  !  pop !  pop  ! 
the  rusty  firelocks  of  the  country  are  cracking  on  every  side  ; 
he  sees  his  companions  falUng  by  thousands  around  him  ;  he 
is  the  reed  bird^  the  much-sougfat-for  titbit  of  the  Pennsylva* 
nian  epicure. 
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12.  Does  he  take  warning,  and  reform  ?  Not  he  !  He 
wings  his  flight  still  farther  south,  in  search  of  other  luxuries. 
We  hear  of  him  gorging  himself  in  the  rice  swamps,  filling 
himself  with  rice  almost  to  bursting  ;  he  can  hardly  fly  for  cor- 
pulency. Last  stage  of  his  career,  we  hear  of  him  spitted  by 
dozens,  and  served  upon  the  table  of  the  gormand  —  the  most 
vaunted  of  southern  dainties,  the  rice  bird  of  the  CaroHnas. 

13.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  once  musical  and  admired, 
but  finally  sensdal  and  persecuted  Boblink.  It  contains  a 
moral  worthy  the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys, 
warning  them  to  keep  to  those  refined  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits which  raised  him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  popularity  during 
the  early  part  of  his  career ;  but  to  eschew  all  tendency  to 
that  gross  and  dissipated  indulgence  which  brought  this  mis- 
taken little  bird  to  an  untimely  end.  —  W.  Ievinq. 


No.  112.    Portrait  of  a  Didchman. 

1.  He  was  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference.  His  head  was  a  perfect 
sphere  ;  indeed,  of  such  stupendous  dimensions  was  it,  that 
Dame  Nature'  herself  would  have  been  puzzled  to  construct  a 
neck  capable  of  supporting  it ;  wherefore  she  wisely  declined 
the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his  back  bone, 
just  between  the  shoulders,  where  it  remained  as  snugly 
bedded  as  a  ship  of  war  in  the  mud  of  the  Potomac.  His 
body  was  of  an  oblong  form,  particularly  capacious  at  bottom. 
His  legs,  though  exceeding  short,  were  sturdy  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  they  had  to  sustain,  so  that,  when  eTect,  he  had 
not  a  little  the  appearance  of  a  robustious  beer  barrel  stand- 
ing on  skids.  His  face,  that  infallible  index  of  the  mind,  pre- 
sented a  vast  expanse,  perfectly  unfurrowed  or  deformed  by 
any  of  those  lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  human 
countenance  with  what  is  termed  expression.    Two  small 
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gray  eyes  twinkled  feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser 
magnitude  in  a  hazy  firmament ;  and  his  full-fed  cheeks, 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  toll  of  every  thing  that  went  into 
his  mouth,  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky 
red,  like  a  Spitzenberg  apple. 

2.  He  daily  took  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  ex- 
actly an  hour  to  each ;  he  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours, 
and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the  four  and  twenty.  — 
W.  Ibying. 


No.  113.     Hamlet  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

To  be,  or  not  to  be  —  that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them.     To  die  —  to  sleep,  — 
No  more,  —  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to  —  'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  die  —  to  sleep  — 
To  sleep  ?  —  perchance  to  dream  —  ay,  there's  the  rub  ! 
For,  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
-That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?     Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  af\er  death  — 
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That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns  —  puzzles  the  will, 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Ife  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action !  —  Shakspeare. 


No.  114.     The  Voices  of  the  Dead. 

1.  I  HAVE  seen  one  die  —  the  delight  of  his  friends,  the 
pride  of  his  kindred,  the  hope  of  his  country ;  but  he  died  ! 
How  beautiful  was  that  offering  upon  the  altar  of  death  ! 
The  fire  of  genius  kindled  in  his  eye ;  the  generous  affec- 
tions of  youth  mantled  in  his  cheek ;  his  foot  was  upon  the 
threshold  of  life ;  his  studies,  his  preparations  for  honored 
and  useful  life,  were  completed  ;  his  breast  was  filled  with  a 
thousand  glowing,  and  noble,  and  never  yet  expressed  aspi- 
rations ;  but  he  died ! 

2.  .He  died  ;  while  another,  of  a  nature  dull,  coarse,  and 
unrefined  ;  of  habits  low,  base,  and  brutish ;  of  a  promise  that 
had  nothing  in  it  but  shame  and  misery,  —  such  a  one,  I  say, 
was  suffered  to  encumber  the  earth.  Could  this  be,  if  there 
were  no  other  sphere  for  the  gifted,  the  aspiring,  and  the 
approved  to  act  in  ?  Can  we  believe  that  the  energy  just 
trained  for  action,  the  embryo  thought  just  bursting  into  ex- 
pression, the  deep  and  earnest  passion  of  a  noble  nature  just 
swelling  into  every  beautiful  virtue,  should  never  manifest 
its  power,  should  never  speak,  should  never  unfold  itself? 
Can  we  believe  that  all  this  should  die,  while  meanness, 
corruption,  sensuality,  and  every  deformed  ^n4  dishonored 
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power,  should  live  ?  No,  ye  goodly  and  glonous  ones,  ye 
godlike  in  youthful  virtue,  ye  die  not  in  vain;  ye  teach, 
ye  assure  us,  that  ye  are  gone  to  some  world  of  nobler  life 
and  action. 

3.  I  have  seen  one  die.  She  was  beautiful ;  and  beautiful 
were  the  ministries  of  life  that  were  given  her  to  fulfil.  An- 
gelic loveliness  enrobed  her;  and  a  grace,  as  if '  it  were 
caught  from  heaven,  breathed  in  every  tone,  hallowed  every 
affection,  shone  in  every  action,  invested  as  a  halo  her 
whole  existence,  and  made  it  a  light  and  blessing,  a  charm 
and  vision  of  gladness,  to  all  around  her;  but  she  died. 

4.  Friendship,  and  love,  and  parental  fondness,  and  infant 
weakness  stretched  out  their  hand  to  save  her  ;  but  they 
could  not  save  her ;  and  she  died !  What !  did  all  that  love^ 
liness  die  ?  Is  there  no  land  of  the  blessed  and  the  lovely 
ones  for  such  to  live  in  ?  Forbid  it,  reason,  religion  !  — 
bereaved  afiection  and  undying  love,  forbid  the  thought ! 
It  can  not  be  that  such  die  in  Grod's  counsel,  who  live  even  in 
frail  memory  forever ! 

5.  I  have  seen  one  die  —  in  the  maturity  of  every  pow«r, 
in  the  earthly  perfection  of  every  faculty ;  when  many  temp- 
tations had  been  overcome,  ai)d  many  hard  lessons  had  been 
learned  ;  when  many  experiments  had  made  virtue  easy, 
and  had  given  a  facility  to  action,  and  a  success  to  endeavor  ; 
when  wisdom  had  been  learned  from  many  mistakes,  and  a 
skill  had  been  laboriously  acquired  in  the  use  of  many  pow- 
ers ;  and  the  being  I  looked  upon  had  just  compassed  that 
most  useful,  most  practical  of  all  knowledge  —  how  to  live, 
and  to  act  well  and  wisely ;  yet  I  have  seen  such  a  one  die  ! 

6.  Was  all  this  treasure  gained  only  to  be  lost  ?  Were 
all  these  faculties  trained  only  to  be  thrown  into  utter  dis- 
use ?  Was  this  instrument  —  the  iptelligent  soul,  the  no- 
blest in  thje  i^niyierse  —  was  it  so  laboriously  fashioned,  and 
by  the  most  varied  and  expensive  apparatus,  that,  on  the  very 
moment  of  being  furnished,  it  should  bo  cast  away  forever  ? 
No ;  the  dead,  as  we  call  them,  do  not  so  die.  They  carry 
our  thoughts  to  another  ^nd  a  nobler  existence.     They  teacli 
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US,  and  especially  by  all  the  strange  and  seemingly  untoward 
circumstances  of  their  departure  from  this  life,  that  they,  and 
we,  shall  live  forever.i^  They  open  the  future  world,  then,  to 
our  faith. 

7.  They  open  it  also  to  our  affections.  No  person  of  re- 
flection and  piety  can  have  lived  long,  without  beginning  to 
6nd,  in  regard  to  the  earthly  objects  that  most  interest  him, — 
his  friends,  —  that  the  balance  is  gradually  inclining  in  favoi 
of  another  world.  How  many  after  the  middle  period  of  life, 
and  especially  in  declining  years,  must  feel  —  if  the  ex- 
perience of  life  has  any  just  effect  upon  them  —  that  the 
objects  of  their  strongest  attachment  are  not  here ! 

8.  One  by  one,  the  ties  of  earthly  affection  are  cut  asun- 
der; one  by  one,  friends,  companions,  children,  parents  are 
taken  from  us ;  for  a  time,  perhaps,  we  are  "  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,"  as  was  the  apostle,  not  deciding  altogether 
whether  it  is  better  to  depart ;  but  shall  we  not,  at  length, 
say  with  the  disciples,  when  some  dearer  friend  is  taken, 
"  Let  us  go  and  die  with  him  "  ? 

9.  The  dead  have  not  ceased  their  communication  with 
us,  though  the  visible  chain  is  broken.  If  they  are  still  the 
same,  they  must  still  think  of  us.  As  two  friends  on  earth 
may  know  that  they  love  each  other,  —  as  they  may  know, 
though  dwelling  in  different  and  distant  countries,  without 
any  visible  chain  of  communication,  that  their  thoughts  meet 
and  mingle  together,  —  so  may  it  be  with  two  friends,  of 
whom  the  one  is  on  earth,  the  other  in  heaven.  Especially 
where  there  is  such  a  union  of  pure  minds  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  separation,  that  union  seems  to  be  a 
part  of  their  very  being  ;  we  may  believe  that  their  friend- 
ship, their  mutual  sympathy,  is  beyond  the  powor  of  the 
grave  to  break  up. 
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No/115.     77ie  Same^  continued. 
# 

1.  **  But  ah ! "  we  say,  "*if  there  were  only  some  mani* 
fcstation  ;  if  there  were  only  a  glimpse  of  that  blessed  land  ; 
if  there  were,  indeed,  some  messenger  bird,  such  as  is  sup- 
posed in  some  countries  to  come  from  the  spirit  land,  how 
eagerly  should  we  question  it !  **  In  the  words  of  the  poet 
we  should  say, — 

"  But  tell  ns,  thoa  bird  of  the  solemn  strain. 

Can  those  who  have  lored  forget  ? 
We  call,  bnt  they  answer  not  again ; 

Do  they  love,  do  they  lore  ns  yet  1 
We  call  them  far,  throagb  the  silent  night, 

And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill ; 
We  know,  we  know  that  their  land  is  bright, 

Bat  say,  do  they  love  there  still?" 

2.  The'  poetic  doubt  we  nnay  answer  with  plain  reasoning 
and  plainer  Scripture.  We  may  say,  in  the  language  of 
reason,  If  they  live  there,  they  love  there.  We  may  answer, 
in  the  language  of  Jesus  Christ, ."  He  that  liveth  and  be- 
lieveth  in  me  shall  never  die.*'  And  again  :  "  Have  ye  not 
read,"  saith  our  Savior,  '^  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you 
by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living." 

3.  Then  is  it  true  that  they  live  there  ;  and  they  yet  speak 
to  us.  From  that  calm  region,  from  the  bowers  of  life  im-* 
mortal,  they  speak  to  us.  They  say  to  us,  ^'  Sigh  not  in 
despair  over  the  broken  and  defeated  expectations  of  earth. 
Sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Bear,  calmly  and 
cheerfully,  thy  lot  Brighten  the  chain  of  love,  of  sympathy, 
of  communion  with  all  pure  minds  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
Think,  O,  think  of  the  mighty  and  glorious  company  that  fill 
the  immortal  regions.  Light,  life,  beauty,  beatitude  are  here. 
Come,  children  of  earth,  come  to  the  bright  and  blessed  land." 

4.  I  see  no  lovely  features,  revealing  themselves  through 
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the  dim  and  shadowy  veils  of  heaven.  I  see  no  angel  forms 
enrobed  with  the  bright  clouds  of  eventide.  But  "  I  hear  a 
voice,  saying.  Write,  Blessed  are  ^he  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,  for  they  rest  —  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  —  works  of  piety  and  love,  recorded  in  our  hearts  and 
kept  in  eternal  remembrance  —  their  works  do  follow  them." 
Our  hearts  —  their  workmanship  — »do  follow  them.  We  will 
go  and  die  with  them.  We  will  go  and  live  with  them  forever ! 
«  5.  Can  I  leave  these  meditations  without  paying  homage 
to  that  religion  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light?  without  calling  to  mind  that  simple  and  touching  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  great  apostle,  "  L  thank  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  ?  Ah,  how  desolate  must  be  the  affec- 
tions of  a  people  that  spurn  this  truth  and  trust ! 

6.  I  have  wandered  among  the  tombs  of  such  a  people  ;  I 
have  wandered  through  that  far-famed  cemetery,  that  over- 
looks, from  its  mournful  brow,  the  gay  and  crowded  me- 
tropolis of  France  ;  but  among  tke  many  inscriptions  upon 
those  tombs,  I  read  scarcely  one ;  I  read  —  to  state  so  strik- 
ing a  fact  with  numerical  exactness  —  I  read  not  more  than 
four  or  five  inscriptions  in  the  whole  Pere  La  Chaise  which 
made  any  coiisoling  reference  to  a  future  life.  I  read,  on 
those  cold  marble  tombs,  the  lamentations  of  bereavement, 
in  every  af!ecting  variety  of  phrase. 

7.  On  the  tomb  of  youth,  it  was  written  that  "  its  broken- 
hearted parents,  who  spent  their  days  in  tears  and  their 
nights  in  anguish,  had  laid  down  here  their  treasure  and  their 
hope."  On  the  proud  mausoleum  where  friendship,  com- 
panionship, or  love  had  deposited  holy  relics,  it  was  con- 
stantly written,  "  Her  husband  inconsolable,"  "  His  discon- 
solate wife,"  "A  brother  left  alone  and  unhappy,"  has 
raised  this  monument ;  but  seldom  —  so  seldom  that  scarcely 
ever  did  the  mournful  record  close  with  a  word  of  hope  ; 
scarcely  at  all  was  it  to  be  read  amidst  the  marble  silence  of 
that  world  of  the  dead  —  that  there  is  a  life  beyond,  and  that 
surviving  friends  hope  for  a  blessed .  meeting  again,  where 
death  comes  no  more. 

31*  *^ 
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8.  O  death!  —  dark  hour  to  hopeless  unbelief!  hour  to 
which,  in  that  creed  of  despair,  no  hour  shall  succeed ! 
being^s  last  hour !  to  whose  appalling  darkness  even  the 
shadows  of  an  avenging  retribution  were  brightness  and 
relief  —  death  !  what  art  thou  to  the  Christianas  assurance  ? 
Great  hour  of  answer  to  life's  prayer,  great  hour  that  shall 
break  asunder  the  bond  of  life's  mystery,  hour  of  release 
from  life's  burden,  hour  of  reunion  with  the  loved  and  lost, 
what  mighty  hopes  hasten  to  their  fulfilment  in  thee !  What 
longings,  what  asptmtions, —  breathed  in  the  still  night,  be- 
neath the  silent  stars,  —  what  dread  emotions  of  curiosity, 
what  deep  meditations  of  joy,  what  hallowed  imaginings  of 
never-experienced  purity  and  bliss,  what  possibilities  shad- 
owing forth  unspeakable  realities  to  the  soul,  —  all  verge  to 
their  consummation  in  thee  !  O  death !  the  Christian's  death ! 
what  art  thou  but  the  gate  of  life,  the  portal  of  heaven,  the 
threshold  of  eternity  ?  —  De  wet. 


No.  116.    Pleasures  of  Hope. 

1.  At  summer's  eve,  when  heaven's  aerial  bow 
Spans,  with  bright  arch,  the  glittering  hills  below. 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky  ? 
Why  do  those  hills  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near  ? 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  with  its  azure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight,  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way ; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  bfeen. 
And  every  form  that  fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion  glows  divinely  there. 
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2.  What  potent  spirit  guides  the  raptured  eye 
Tq  pierce  the  shades  of  dim  futurity  ? 

Can  Wisdom  lend,  with  all  her  boasted  power. 
The  pledge  of  joy's  anticipated  hour? 
Or,  if  she  holds  an  image  to  the  view, 
*Tis  nature  pictured  too  severely  true. 
With  thee,  sweet  Hope,  resides  the  heavenly  light 
That  pours  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight ; 
Thine  is  the  charm  of  life's  bewildered  way, 
That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into  play. 

3.  Eternal  Hope  !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time. 
Thy  joyous  youth  began  —  but  not  to  fade. 
When  alLthe  sister  planets  have  decayed, — 
When,  wrapped  in  fire,  the  realms  of  ether  glow. 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below, — 
Thou,  undismayed,  shalt  o'er.the  ruins  smile. 

And  light  thjfc  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile. 

Campbell. 


No.  117.     The  Soldier's  Return. 

[Robert  Bloohfield  (1766-1823)  composed  his  celebrated  pasto- 
ral poem,  the  Farmer^s  Boy,  while  pursuing  his  occupation  as  a  shoe- 
maker, in  circumstances  of  poverty  that  show  how  little  true  genius  is 
fettered  by  mere  external  condition.  The  following  is  one  of  his  minor 
pieces.] 

1.  My  untried  Muse  shall  no  high  tone  assume, 
Nor  strut  in  arms  —  farewell,  my  cap  and  plume  ! 
Brief  be  my  verse,  a  task  within  my  power ; 
I  tell  my  feelings  in  otie  happy  hour  : 
But  what  an  hour  was  (hat,  when  from  the  main 
I  reached  this  lovely  valley  once  again  ! 
A  glorious  harvest  filled  my  eager  sight. 
Half  shocked,  half  waving  in  a  flood  of  light ; 
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On  that  poor  cottage  roof,  where  I  was  bom, 
The  sun  looked  down  as  in  lifers  early  mom. 
I  gazed  around,  but  not  a  soul  appeared  ; 
I  listened  on  the  threshold,  nothing  heard  ; 
I  called  my  father  thrice,  but  no  one  came ; 
It  was  not  fear  or  grief  that  shook  my  frame. 
But  an  overpowering  sense  of  peace  and  home, 
Of  toils  gone  by,  perhaps  of  joys  to  come. 
The  door  invitingly  stood  open  wide  ; 
I  shook  my  dust,  and  set  my  staff  aside. 

2.  How  sweet  it  was  to  breathe  that  cooler  air, 
And  take  possession  of  my  father^s  chair !  . 
Beneath  my  elbow,  on  the  solid  frame, 
Appeared  the  rough  initials  of  my  name. 
Cut  forty  years  before !     The  same  old  clock 
Struck  the  same  bell,  and  gave  my  heart  a  shock 
J  never  can  forget.     A  short  breeze  sprung. 
And  while  a  sigh  was  trembling  on  my  tongue, 
Caught  the  old  dangling  almanacs  behind. 
And  up  they  flew,  like  banners  in  the  wind ; 
Then,  gently,  singly,  down,  down,  down  they  went. 
And  told  of  twenty  years  that  I  had  spent 
Far  from  my  native  land.     That  instant  came 
A  robin  on  the  threshold  ;  though  so  tame, 
At  first  he  looked  distrustful,  almost  shy, 
And  cast  on  me  his  coal-black,  steadfast  eye, 
And  seemed  to  say,  (past  friendship  to  renew,) 
"  Ah  ha !  old  worn-out  soldier,  is  it  you  ?  " 
Through  the  room  ranged  th'  imprisoned  bumblebee. 
And  bombed,  and  bounced,  and  struggled  to  be  free, 
Dashing  against  the  panes  with  sullen  roar. 
That  threw  their  diamond  sunlight  on  the  floor  — 
That  floor,  clean  sanded,  where  my  fancy  strayed 
O'er  undulating  waves  the  broom  had  made,  . 
Reminding  me  of  those  of  hideous  forms 
That  met  us  as  we  passed  the  Cape  of  Storms, 
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Where  high  and  loud  they  break,  and  peace  comes  never; 

They  roll  and  foam,  and  roll  and  foam  forever. 

But  here  was  peace  —  that  peace  which  home  can  yield  ; 

The  grasshopper,  the  partridge  in  the  field, 

And  ticking  clock  were  all  at  once  become 

The  substitute  for  clarion,  fife,  and  drum. 

While  thus  I  mused,  still  gazing,  gazing  still 

On  beds-  of  moss  that  spread  the  window  sill, 

I  deemed  no  moss  my  eyes  had  ever  seen 

Had  been  so  lovely,  brilliant,  fresh,  and  green, 

And  guessed  some  infant  hand  had  placed  it  theref. 

And  prized  its  hue,  so  exquisite,  so  rare. 

Feelings  on  feelings  mingling,  doubling  rose  ; 

My  heajpt  felt  every  thing  but  calm  repose  ; 

I  could  not  reckon  minutes,  hours,  nor  years, 

But  rose  at  once,  and  bursted  into  tears ; 

Then,  like  a  fool,  confused,  sat  down  again, 

And  thought  upon  the  past  with  shame  and  pain. 

I  raved  at  war  and  all  its  horrid  cost. 

And  glory's  quagmire,  where  the  brave  are  lost. 

On  carnage,  fire,  and  plunder,  long  I  mused. 

And  cursed  the  miirdering  weapons  I  had  used. 

3.  Two  shadows  then  I  saw,  two  voices  heard ; 
One  bespoke  age,  and  one  a  child's  appeared. 
In  stepped  my  father,  with  convulsive  start, 
And  in  an  instant  clasped  me  to  his  heart. 
Close  by  him  stood  a  little  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
And,  stooping  to  the  child,  the  old  man  said, 
"  Come  hither,  Nancy  ;  kiss  me  once  again. 
This  is  your  uncle  Charles,  come  home  from  Spain.** 
The  child  approached,  and  with  her  fingers~light 
Stroked  my  old  eyes,  almost  deprived  of  sight. 
But  why  thus  spin  my  tale  —  thus  tedious  be  ? 
Happy  old  soldier !  what's  the  world  to  me  ! 

Bloomfield. 
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No.  118.     Observation. 

1.  AccoBDiNO  to  Bacon,  man  is  ignorant  of  every  thing 
antecedent  to  observation ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  depart- 
ment of  inquiry  in  which  he  does  not  err  the  moment  that  he 
abandons  it  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  every  individ- 
ual's knowledge's  derived  immediately  from  testimony  ;  but 
still  it  is  from  testimony  that  brings  home  to  his  conviction  the 
observation  of  others.  Still  it  is  observation  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  his  knowledge.  Still  it  is  man  taking  his  lesson 
from  the  actual  condition  of  the  thing  which  he  contemplates 
—  a  condition  that  is  altogether  independent  of  his  will,  and 
which  no  speculation  of  his  can  modify  or  destroy.  There  is 
an  obstinacy  in  the  processes  of  nature  which  he  can  not  con- 
trol.    He  must  follow  it. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  system  should  not  be  a  creative, 
but  an  imitative  process,  which  is  founded  only  on  the  lessons 
of  experience,  and  admits  nothing  but  what  evidence  assures  us 
to  be  true.  It  is  not  by  the  exercise  of  a  sublime  and  specu- 
lative ingenuity  that  man  arrives  at  truth.  It  is  by  letting 
himself  down  to  the  drudgery  of  observation.  It  is  by  de- 
scending to  the  sober  work  of  seeing,  and  feeling,  and  experi- 
menting. Wherever,  in  short,  he  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
his  own  observation,  or  the  observation  of  others  brought 
home  to  his  conviction  by  credible  testimony,  there  he  is 
ignorant. 

3.  This  is  found  to  hold  true  even  in  those  sciences  where 
the  objects  of  inquiry  are  the  most  familiar  and  the  most  ac- 
cessible. Before  the  right  method  of  philosophizing  was 
acted  upon,  how  grossly  did  philosophers  misinterpret  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature,  when  a  steady  perseverance 
in  the  path  of  observation  could  have-  led  them  to  infallible 
certainty !  How  misled  in  their  conception  of  every  thing 
around  them,  when,  instead  of  making  use  of  their  senses, 
they  delivered  themselves  up  to  the  exercises  of  a  solitary 
abstraction  and  thought  to  explain  every  thing  by  the  fantas- 
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tic  play  of  unmeaning  terms  and  imaginary  principlet !  And 
when,  at  last,  set  on  the  right  path  of  discovery,  hov/  totally 
different  were  the  results  of  actual  observation  from  those 
systems  which  antiquity  had  rendered  venerable,  and  the 
authority  of  great  names  had  recommended  to  the  acquies- 
cence of  many  centuries ! 

4.  This  proves  that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  subjects, 
man  knows  every  thing  by  observation,  and  is  ignorant  of 
every  thing  without  it ;  and  that  he  can  not  advance  a  single 
footstep  in  the  acquirement  of  truth,  till  he  bid  adieu  to  the 
delusion  of  theory,  and  sternly  refuse  indulgence  to  its  fond- 
est anticipations. 

5.  Thus  there  is  both  an  humility  and  a  hardihood  in  the 
philosophical  temper.  They  are  the  same  in  principle, 
though  different  in  display.  The  first  is  founded  on  a  sense 
of  ignorance,  and  disposes  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  to  pay 
the  most  respectful  attention  to  every  thing  that  is  offered  in 
the  shape  of  evidence.  The  second  consists  in  a  determined 
purpose  to  reject  and  to  sacrifice  every  thing  that  offers  to 
oppose  the  influence  of  evidence,  or  to  set  itself  up  against 
its  legitimate  and  well-established  conclusions. 

6.  In  the  ethereal  whirlpools  of  Des  Cartes  we  see  a  trans- 
gression against  the  humility  of  the  philosophical  character. 
It  is  the  presumption  of  knowledge  on  a  subject  where  the 
total  want  of  observation  should  have  confined  him  to  the 
modesty  of  ignorance.  In  the  Newtonian  system  of  the 
world  we  see  both  humility  and  hardihood.  Sir  Isaac  com- 
mences bis  investigation  with  all  the  modesty  of  a  respectful 
inquirer.  His  is  the  docility  of  a  scholar  who  is  sensible  that 
he  has  all  to  learn.  He  takes  his  lesson  as  experience  offers 
it  to  him,  and  yields  a  passive  obedience  to  the  authority  of 
this  great  schoolmaster. 

7.  It  is  in  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  truth  which  his 
master  has  given  him,  that  the  hardihood  of  the  philosophical 
character  begins  to  appear.  We  see  him  announce,  with  en- 
tire confidence,  both  the  fact  and  its  legitimate  consequences. 
We  see  him   not  discouraged    by  the  singularity  of   his 
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conclusions,  and  quite  unmindful  of  that  host  of  antipathies 
which  the  reigning  taste  and  philosophy  of  the  times  mus- 
tered up  to  oppose  him.  We  see  him  resisting  the  influence 
of  every  authority  but  the  authority  of  experience.  We  see 
that  the  beauty  of  the  old  system  had  no  power  to  charm  him 
from  that  process  of  investigation  by  which  he  destroyed  it. 
We  see  him  sitting  upon  its  merits  with  the  severity  of  a 
judge,  unmoved  by  all  those  graces  of  simplicity  and  mag- 
nificence which  the  sublime  genius  of  its  inventor  had  thrown 
around  it. 

8.  We  look  upon  these  two  constituents  of  the  philosoph- 
ical temper  as  forming  the  best  preparation  for  finally  termi- 
nating in  the  decided  ChristiaD.  In  appreciating  the  preten- 
sions of  Christianity,  there  is  a  call,  both  upon  the  humility 
and  the  hardihood  of  every  inquirer  —  the  humility  which  feels 
its  own  ignorance,  and  submits  without  reserve  to  whatever 
comes  before  it  in  the  shape  of  authentic  and  well-established 
evidence  ;  and  the  hardihood  which  sacrifices  every  taste  and 
every  prejudice  at  the  shrine  of  conviction,  which  defies  the 
scorn  of  a  pretended  philosophy,  which  is  not  ashamed  of  a 
profession  that  some  conceive  to  be  degraded  by  the  homage 
of  the  superstitious  vulgar,  which  can  bring  down  its  mind  to 
the  homeliness  of  the  gospel,  and  renounce,  without  a  sigh, 
all  that  is  elegant,  and  splendid,  and  fascinating  in  the  specu- 
lations of  moralists. 

9.  In  attending  to  the  complexion  of  the  Christian  argu- 
ment, we  are  widely  mistaken  if  it  is  not  precisely  that  kind 
of  argument  which  will  be  most  readily  admitted  by  those 
whose  minds  have  been  trained  to  the  soundest  habits  of  phil- 
osophical investigation,  and  if  that  spirit  of  cautious  and  so- 
ber-minded inquiry,  to  which  modem  Science  stands  indebted 
for  all  her  triumphs,  is  not  the  very  identical  spirit  which  leads 
us  to  ^'  cast  down  all  our  lofly  imaginations,  and  to  bring  ev- 
ery thought  into  the  captivity  of  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

Chalmers. 
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No.  119.     Discretion. 

1.  I  HAVE  ofken  thought,  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid 
open,  we  should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  a 
wise  man  and  that  of  a  fool.  There  are  infinite  reveries, 
numberless  extravagances,  and  a  succession  of  vanities,  which 
pass  through  both.  The  great  difference  is,  that  the  first 
knows  how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for  conversation,  by 
suppressing  some,  and  communicating  others ;  whereas  the 
other  lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  in  words.  This  sort 
of  discretion,  however,  has  no  place  in  private  conversation 
between  intimate  friends.  On  such  occasions,  the  wisest  men 
very  often  talk  like  the  weakest ;  for,  indeed,  talking  with  a 
fnend  is  nothing  else  than  thinking  aloud. 

2.  Tully  has  therefore  very  justly  exposed  a  precept,  deliv- 
ered by  some  ancient  writers,  that  a  man  should  live  with 
his  enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  might  leave  him  room  to  be- 
come his  friend  ;  and  with  his  friend  in  such  a  manner  that, 
if  he  became  his  enemy,  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
him.  The  first  part  of  this  rule,  which  regards  our  behavior 
towards  an  enemy,  is  indeed  very  reasonable,  as  well  as  very 
prudential ;  but  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  regards  our  be- 
havior towards  a  friend,  savors  more  of  cunning  than  of  dis- 
cretion, and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  life,  which  are  the  freedoms  of  conversation  with  a  bosom 
friend.  Besides  that,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy, 
the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness  of  the 
friend,  rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
in  him. 

3.  Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words,  but  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  action  ;  and  is  like  an  under  agent  of 
Providence,  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life.  There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion.  It  is  this,  in- 
deed, which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest ;  which  sets  them  at 
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work  in  their  proper  times  and  places,  and  turns  them  to 
the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them.  With- 
out it,  learning  is  pedantry,  and  wit  impertinence  ;  virtue  it- 
self looks  like  weakness ;  the  best  parts  only  qualify  a 
man  to  be  more  sprightly  in  errors,  and  active  to  his  own 
prejudice.  • 

4.  Discretion  does  not  only  make  a  man  the  master  of  his 
own  parts,  but  of  other  men^s.  The  discreet  man  finds  out 
the  talents  of  those  he  converses  with,  and  knows  how  to  ap- 
ply them  to  proper  uses.  Accordingly,  if  we  look  into  par- 
ticular communities  and  divisions  of  men,  we  may  observe, 
that  it  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor 
the  brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  gives  measures  to 
society.  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of  discretion,  is 
like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and  blind  ;  endued  with 
an  irresistible  force,  which,  for  want  of  sight,  is  of  no  use 
to  him. 

5.  Though  a  man  has  all^other  perfections,  yet  if  he  wants 
discretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great  consequence  in  the  world  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfection,  and 
but  a  common  share  of  others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  in 
his  particular  station  of  life. 

6.  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful 
talent  a  man  can  be  nlaster  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the 
accomplishment  of  little,  mean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discre- 
tion points  out.  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them  :  cunning  has 
only  private,  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which  may- 
make  them  succeed. 

7.  Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a 
well -formed  eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon  :  cunning  is  a 
kind  of  shortsightedness,  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects 
which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a 
distance.  Discretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives  a  greater 
authority  to  the  person  who  possesses  it :  cunning,  when  it  is 
once  detected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of 
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bringing  about  even  those  events  which  he  might  have  done, 
had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain  man. 

8.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us 
in  all  the  duties  of  life :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct,  that 
only  looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Dis- 
cretion is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense  and  good  under- 
standings :  cunning  is  oflen  to  be  met  with  in  brutes  them- 
selves, and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from 
them.  In  short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion ;  and 
it  may  pass  on  weak  men  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is 
oflen  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wisdom. 

9.  The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man 
makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity,  and  consider  what  will 
be  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence,  as  well  as  what  it  is 
at  present.  He  knows  that  the  misery  or  happiness  which  is 
reserved  for  him  in  another  world  loses  nothing  of  its  reality 
by  being  placed  at  a  greater  distance  irom  him.  The  objects 
do  not  appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  remote.  He  con- 
siders that  those  pleasures  and  pains  which  lie  hid  in  eternity 
approach  nearer  to  him  every  moment,  and  will  be  present 
with  him  with  their  full  weight  and  measure,  as  much  as  those 
pains  and  pleasures  which  he  feels  at  this  very  instant.  For 
this  reason,  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himself  that  which  is 
the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature,  and  the  ultimate  design  of 
his  being. 

10.  He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action,  and 
considers  the  most  distant  as  well  as  the  most  immediate  ef- 
fects of  it.  Ho  supersedes  every  little  prospect  of  gain  and 
advantage  which  offers  itself  here,  if  he  does  not  find  it  con- 
sistent with  his  views  of  an  hereafter.  In  a  word,  his  hopes 
are  full  of  immortality,  his  schemes  are  large  and  glorious, 
and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  that  knows  his  true  interest, 
and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods.  —  Addison. 
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No.  120.     Night. 

1.  Night  is  the  time  for  rest : 

How  sweet,  when  labors  close. 
To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose, 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed  I 

2.  Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  — 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems. 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife  ; 
Ah,  visions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  ! 

3.  Night  is  the  time  to  weep  ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth, 
But  perished  young,  like  things  on  earth* 

4.  Night  is  the  time  to  watch ; 

On  ocean's  dark  expanse 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance,  • 
That  brings  unto  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  leA  behind. 

6.  Night  is  the  time  for  care ;  s 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  'midst  his  slumbering  host. 
Startled  by  Caesar's  stalwart  ghost. 
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6.  Night  is  the  time  to  muse.: 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  flight,  and  with  expanding  views 

Beyond  the  starry  pole, 
Descries  athwart  the  ahyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  light. 

7.  Night  is  the  time  to  pray  : 

Our  Savior  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away  ; 

So  will  his  followers  do  -^ 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 

8.  Night  is  the  time  for  death  ; 

Wheji  all  around  is  peace. 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath, 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease  ; 
Think  of  heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends.     Such  death  be  mine ! 

Montgomery. 


No.  121.     Home, 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside  ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth  : 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shores, 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air  ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 
32* 
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For  m  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  grace. 
The  heritage  of  Nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely,  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend : 
Here  woman  reigns  ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life  ; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 
An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie ;  ' 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth,  be  found  ? 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  —  a  patriot  ?  —  look  around ; 
O,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home  ! 

MONTGOMEBT. 


No.  122.     Ruins  of  the  Settlement  at  Jamestown. 

1.  I  HAVE  taken  a  pleasant  ride  of  sixty  miles  down  the 
river,  in  order  to  see  the  remains  of  the  first  English  settle- 
ment in  Virginia. 

2.  The  site  is  a  very  handsome  one.  The  river  is  three 
miles  broad ;  and  on  the  opposite  shore,  the  country  presents 
a  fine  range  of  bold  and  beautiful  hills.  But  I  find  no 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  town,  except  the  ruins  of  a  church 
steeple,  and  a  disordered  group  of  old  tombstones.  On  one 
of  these,  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  whose  trunk  has 
embraced  and  grown  over  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  seated 
on  the  headstone  of  another  grave,  I  now  address  you. 

3.  The  ruin  of  the  steeple  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and 
mantled  to  its  very  summit  with  ivy.     It  is  difficult  to  look 
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at  this  venerable  object,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  these  awful 
proofs  of  the  mortality  of  man,  without  exclaiming,  in  the 
pathetic  solemnity  of  our  Shakspeare, — 

"  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leaye  not  a  rack  behind." 

Whence  arises  the  irrepressible  reverence  and  tender  affec- 
tion with  which  I  look  at  this  broken  steeple  ?  Is  it  that  my 
soul,  by  a  secret,  subtile  process,  invests  the  mouldering  ruin 
with  her  own  powers  —  imagines  it  a  fellow-being  —  a  ven- 
erable old  man,  a  Nestor,  or  an  Ossian,  who  has  witnessed 
and  survived  the  ravages  of  successive  generations,  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth  and  of  his  maturity,  and  now  mourns 
his  own  solitary  and  desolate  condition,  and  hails  their  spirits 
in  every  passing  cloud  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  a^  I 
look  at  it,  I  feel  my  soul  drawn  forward,  as  by  the  cords  of 
gentlest  sympathy,  and  involuntarily  open  my  lips  to  offer 
consolation  to  the  drooping  pile. 

4.  Where  is  the  busy,  bustling  crowd  which  landed  here 
two  hundred  years  ago  ?  Where  is  Smith,  that  pink  of  gal- 
lantry, that  flower  of  chivalry  ?  I  fancy  that  I  can  see  their 
first  slow  and  cautious  approach  to  the  shore  ;  their  keen  and 
vigilant  eyes  piercing  the  forest  in  every  direction,  to  detect 
the  lurking  Indian,  with  his  tomahawk,  bow  and  arrow. 
Good  Heavens  !  what  an  enterprise !  how  full  of  the  most 
fearful  perils !  and  yet  how  entirely  profitless*  to  the  daring 
men  who  personally  undertook  and  achieved  it. 

5.  Through  what  a  series  of  the  most  spirit-chilling  hard- 
ships had  they  to  toil  I  how  often  did  they  cast  their  eyes  to 
England  in  vain !  and  with  what  delusive  hopes,  day  after 
day,  did  the  little  famished  crew  strain  their  sight  to  catch 
the  white  sail  of  comfort  and  relief  But,  day  af\er  day,  the 
sun  set,  and  darkness  covered  the  earth  ;  but  no  sail  of  com- 
fort or  relief  came.     How  often,  in  the  pangs   of  hunger, 
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sickness,  solitude,  (ind  disconsolation,  did  they  think  of  Lon- 
don ;  her  shops,  her  markets  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
plenty ;  her  streets  swarming  with  gilded  coaches,  bustling 
hacks,  with  crowds  of  lords,  dukes,  and  commons,  with 
healthy,  busy,  contented  faces  of  every  description  ;  and 
among  them  none  more  healthy  or  more  contented  than 
those  of  their  ungrateful  and  improvident  directors! 

6.  But  now,  where  pre  they  all  ?  the  little  famished  col- 
ony which  landed  here,  and  the  many-colored  crowd  of  Lon- 
don —  where  are  they  ?  Gone  where  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion, consigned  to  the  common  earth.  Another  generation 
succeeded  them  ;  which,  just  as  busy  and  as  bustling  as  that 
which  fell  before  it,  has  sunk  down  into  the  same  nothing- 
ness. Another  and  yet  another  billow  has  rolled  on,  each 
emulating  its  predecessor  in  height ;  towering  for  its  mo- 
ment, and  curling  its  foaming  honors  to  the  clouds ;  then 
roaring,  breaking,  and  perishing  on  the  same  shore. 

.    William  Wirt. 


No.  123.     Contemplation. 

As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.     The  weary  clouds, 
Slow  meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep. 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  Night, 
And  Contemplation,  her  sedate  compeer ; 
Let  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life. 

Ye  ever-tempting,  ever-cheating  train, 

Where  are  you  now  ?  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 

Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 

Sad,  sickening  thought  I     And  yet  deluded  man, 

A  scene  of  crude,  disjointed  visions  passed. 
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And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolved. 
With  new-flushed  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

3.  Father  of  light  and  life  !  thou  Good  Supreme  ! 
O,  teach  me  what  is  good  !  teach  me  thyself ! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit,  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure  — 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss !  —  Thomson. 


No.  124.     The  Voyage  of  Life. 

1.  "  Life,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress 
of  which  we  are  perpetually  changing  our  scenes.  We  first 
leave  childhood  behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  years  of 
ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of 
old  age."  The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  excited  in  me 
a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state  of  man,  the  incessant 
fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gradual  change  of  his  disposi- 
tion to  all  external  objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness  with 
which  he  floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  I  sank  into  a  slum- 
ber amidst  my  meditations,  and  on  a  sudden  found  my  ears 
filled  with  the  tumult  of  labor,  the  shouts  of  alacrity,  the 
shrieks  of  alarm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of 
waters. 

2.  My  astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  curiosity  ; 
but  soon  recovering  myself  so  far  as  to  inquire  whither  we 
were  going,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  such  clamor  and  con- 
fusion, I  was  told  that  we  were  4aunching  out  into  the  Ocean 
of  Life  ;  that  we  had  already  passed  the  Straits  of  Infancy, 
in  which  multitudes  had  perished,  some  by  the  weakness  and 
fragility  of  their  vessels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perverseness, 
or  negligence  of  those  who  undertook.to  steer  them  ;  and  that 
we  were  now  on  the  main  sea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and 
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billows,  without  any  other  means  of  security  than  the  care  of 
the  pilot,  whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  choose  among 
great  numbers  that  offered  their  direction  and  assistance. 

3.  I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness,  and  first, 
turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a  stream  flowing  through 
flowery  islands,  which  every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to 
behold  with  pleasure,  but  no  sooner  touched  than  the  cur- 
rent, which,  though  neither  noisy  nor  turbulent,  was  yet  irre- 
sistible, bore  him  away.  Beyond  thes^  islands  all  was  dark- 
ness ;  nor  could  any  of  the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at 
which  he  flrst  embarked. 

4.  Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse  of  waters 
violently  agitated,  and  covered  with  so  thick  a  mist,  that  the 
most  perspicacious  eye  could  see  but  a  little  way.  It  ap- 
Y)eared  to  be' full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools;  for  many  sank 
unexpectedly  while  they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full* 
sails,  and  insulting  those  whom  they  had  lefl  behind.  So 
numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  dark- 
ness, that  no  caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who,  by  false  intelligence,  betrayed  their  followers  into 
whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed  those  whom  they  found 
in  their  way  against  the  rocks. 

5.  The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmountable  ;  but 
though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against  it,  or  to  return  to  the 
place  that  was  once  passed,  yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to 
allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though 
none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they  might  avoid 
it  by  oblique  direction. 

6.  It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer  with  much 
care  or  prudence ;  for  by  some  universal  infatuation,  every 
man  appeared  to  think  himself  safe,  though  he  saw  his  con- 
sorts every  moment  sinking  around  him ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  waves  closed  over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  miscon- 
duct were  forgotten  ;  the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the  same 
jocund  confidence;  every  man  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  soundness  of  his  vessel,  and  believed  himself  able  to 
stem   the  whirlpool   in  which  his  friend  was  swallowed,  or 
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glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was  dashed ;  nor  was  it 
often  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck  made  any  man 
Q^iange  his'*course  :  if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon 
forgot  the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  disposal  of 
chance. 

7.  This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indifference  or 
from  weariness  of  their  present  condition ;  for  not  one  of 
those  who  thus  rushed  upon  destruction  failed,  when  he  was 
sinking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  ussociates  for  that  help  which 
could  not  now  be  given  him  ;  and  many  spent  their  last  mo- 
ments in  cautioning  t)thers  against  the  folly  by  which  they 
were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of  their  course.  Their  benev- 
olence was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions  were  un- 
regarded. 

8.  In  the  midst  of  the  Current  of  Life  was  the  Gulf  of  In- 
temperance —  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed  with  rocks, 
of  which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed  under  water,  and 
the  tops  covered  with  herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couches 
of  repose,  and  with  shades,  where  Pleasure  warbled  the  song 
of  invitation.  Within  sight  of  these  rocks  all  who  sailed  on  ' 
the  Ocean  of  Life  must  necessarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was 
always  at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a  narrow  out- 
let, by  which  they  might  escape  ;  but  few  could,  by  her  en- 
treaties or  remonstrances,  be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  , 
her  hand,  without  stipulating  that  she  should  approach  so  near 
unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure  that  they  might  solace  themselves 
with  a  short  enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  after  which 
tbcy  always  determined  to  pursue  their  course  without  any 
other  deviation. 

9.  Reason  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  so  far,  by  these 
promises,  as  to  venture  her  charge  within  the  eddy  of  the 
Gulf  of  Intemperance,  where,  indeed,  the  circumvolution  was 
weak,  but  yet  interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew 
it  .by  insensible  rotations  towards  the  centre.  She  then  re- 
pented her  temerity,  and  with  all  her  force  endeavored  to 
retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the  gulf  was  generally  too  strong 
to  be  overcome ;  and  the  passenger,  having  danced  in  circles 
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with  a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  overwhelmed 
and  lost. 

10.  As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate  of  the  multitude 
about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition  from 
some  unknown  power :  *^  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others,  when 
thou  thyself  art  sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless  tran- 
quillity, when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endangered  ?  "  I 
looked,  and  seeing  the  Gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me, 
started  and  awaked.  —  Dr.  Johnson. 


No.  125.    Poetic  Style. 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet^s  song. 

And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong  ; 

In  the  bright  muse,  though  thousand  charms  conspire. 

Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire. 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  the  ear. 

Not  mend  their  minds  ;  as  some  to  church  repair, 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire  ; 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line  : 

While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 

With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 

Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  western  breeze,'* 

In  the  next  line  it  "  whispers  through  the  trees  :  " 

If  crystal  streams  '*  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 

The  reader's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  "  sleep : " 

Then  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 

With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 
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Ijeave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow  ; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  join. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 
'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence ; 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense  : 
Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  smooth  stream  m  smoother  numbers  flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 
The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow. 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Pope. 


No.  126.    Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

1.  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  was  buried. 

2.  We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 
By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light. 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

3.  No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast ; 

Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 
33 
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4.  Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ;    ^ 
But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

5.  We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o^er  I  e  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

6.  Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  c4)irit  that^s  gone. 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 
But  nothing  he'll  reck,  if  they'll  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

7.  But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring ; 
And  we  heard  the  distant  random  gun 
That  the  foe  were  sullenly  firing. 

8.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone. 

But  left  him  alone  with  his  glory.  —  Wolfe. 


No.  127.     '!%€  Mariner^s  Dream. 

1.  In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor  boy  lay, 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind  ; 
But  watchworn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 
And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind. 

2,  He  dreamed  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers, 

And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life's  merry  morn  ; 
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While  Memory  each  scene  gayly  covered  with  flowers, 
And  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  the  thorn. 

3.  Then  Fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide, 

And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstasy  rise  ; 
Now,  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide. 
And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eyes. 

4.  The  jessamine  clambers  in  flower  o'er  the  thatch. 

And  the  swallow  sings  sweet  from  her  nest  in  the  wall. 
All  trembling  with  transport  he  raises  the  latch. 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

5.  A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight ; 

His  cheek  is  impearled  with  a  mother's  warm  tear ; 
And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love  kiss  unite 

With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom  holds  dear. 

6.  The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high,  in  his  breast, 

Joy  quickens  his  pulse,  all  his  hardships  seem  o'er ; 

And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steals  through  his  rest  — 

"  O  God,  thou  hast  blessed  me  :  I  ask  for  no  more.*' 

7.  Ah,  whence  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye  ? 

Ah,  what  is  that  sound  that  now  larums  his  ear  ? 
'Tis  the  lightning's  red  glare  painting  hell  on  the  sky ! 
'Tis  the  crashmg  of  thunders,  the  groan  of  the  sphere ! 

8.  He  springs  from  his  hammock,  he  flies  to  the  deck ; 

Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dire  ; 
Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  vessel  a- wreck ; 
The  masts  fly  in  splinters,  the  shrouds  are  on  fire. 

9.  Like  mountains  the  billows  tumuFtuously  swell ; 

In  vain  the  lost  Wretch  calls  on  Mercy  to  save  ; 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell, 
And  the  death  angel  flaps  his  broad  wings  o'er  the  wave 
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10.  O  sailor  boy,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 

In  daikness  dissolves  the  gay  frostwork  of  bliss  ; 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  Fancy  touched  bright  — 
Thy  parents*  fond  pressure,  and  lovers  honeyed  kiss  ? 

11.  O  sailor  boy,  sailor  boy,  never  again 

Shall  home,  love,  or  kindred,  thy  wishes  repay  ; 
Unblessed  and  unhonored,  down  deep  in  the  main. 
Full  many  a  score  fathom,  thy  frame  shall  decay. 

12.  No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  to  remembrance  for  thee. 

Or  redeem  form  or  fame  from  the  merciless  surge  ; 
But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  winding  sheet  be. 
And  winds,  in  the  midnight  of  winter,  thy  dirge. 

13.  On  beds  of  green  sea  flower  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid  ; 

Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shall  grow  ; 
Of  thy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  be  made. 
And  every  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below. 

14.  Days,  months,  years,  and  ages  shall  circle  away. 

And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  roll ; 
Earth  loses  thy  pattern  forever  and  aye  ; 
O  sailor  boy,  sailor  boy,  peace  to  thy  soul. 

Dimondl 


No.  128.    Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

1.  Where  is  she,  the  poor  maniac,  whose  wildly-fixed  eyes 

Seem  a  heart  overcharged  to  express  ? 
She  weeps  not,  yet  often  and  deeply  she  sighs ; 
She  never  complains,  but  her  silence  implies 

The  composure  of  settled  distress. 

2.  No  aid,  no  compassion,  the  maniac  will  seek ; 

Cold  and  hunger  awake  not  her  care  : 
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Through  the  rags  do  the  winds  of  the  winter  blow  bleak 
On  her  poor  withered  bosom,  half  bare  ;  and  her  cheek 
Has  the  deadly  pale  hue  of  despair. 

3.  Yet  cheerful  and  happy,  nor  distant  the  day. 

Poor  Mary,  the  maniac,  has  been  : 
The  traveler  remembers,  who  journeyed  thi»  way, 
No  damsel  so  lovely,  no  damsel  so  gay, 

As  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn. 

4.  Her  cheerful  address  filled  the  guests  with  delight. 

As  she  welcomed  them  in  with  a  smile  ; 
Her  heart  was  a  stranger  to  childish  afiright. 
And  Mary  would  walk  by  the  abbey  at  night. 

When  the  wind  whistled  down  the  dark  aisle. 

5.  She  loved  ;  and  young  Richard  had  settled  the  day. 

And  she  hoped  to  be  happy  for  life  : 
But  Richard  was  idle  and  worthless ;  and  they 
Who  knew  him  would  pity  poor  Mary,  and  say 

That  she  was  too  good  for  his  wife. 

6.  'Twas  in  autumn,  and  stormy  and  dark  was  the  night. 

And  fast  were  the  windows  and  door ; 
Two  guests  sat  enjoying  the  fire  that  burned  bright ; 
And,  smoking  in  silence,  with  tranquil  delight, 

They  listened  to  hear  the  wind  roar. 

7.  "  'Tis  pleasant,"  cried  one,  **«eated  by  the  fireside, 

To  hear  the  wind  whistle  without." 
"  A  fine  night  for  the  abbey  I "  his  comrade  replied  : 
*^  Methinks  a  man^s  courage  would  now  well  be  tried, 

Who  would  wander  the  ruins  about. 

8.  ''  I  myself,  like  a  schoolboy,  should  tremble  to  hear 

The  hoarse  ivy  shake  over  my  head. 
And  could  fancy  I  saw,  half  persuaded  by  fear, 
33* 
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Some  ugly  old  abbot^s  white  spirit  appear ; 
For  this  wind  might  awaken  the  dead.'^ 

9.  '*  T\\  wager  a  dinner,''  the  other  one  cried, 

**  That  Mary  would  venture  there  now." 

*^  Then  wager,  and  lose,"  with  a  sneer  he  replied  ; 

*^  Vi\  warrant  she'd  fancy  a  ghost  by  her  side. 
And  faint  if  she  saw  a  white  cow." 

10.  *'  Will  Mary  this  charge  on  her  courage  allow  ?  " 

His  companion  exclaimed  with  a  smile  ; 
'^  I  shall  win,  for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now. 
And  earn  a  new  bonnet  by  bringing  a  bough 

From  the  alder  that  grows  in  the  aisle." 

11.  With  fcariess  good  humor  did  Mary  comply. 

And  her  way  to  the  abbey  she  bent ; 
The  night  it  was  gloomy,  the  wind  it  was  high  ; 
And,  as  hollowly  howling  it  swept  through  the  sky. 

She  shivered  with  cold  as  she  went. 

12.  O'er  the  path  so  well  known  still  proceeded  the  maid. 

Where  the  abbey  rose  dim  on  the  sight ; 
Through  the  gateway  she  entered  ;  she  felt  not  afraid  ; 
Yet  the  ruins  were  lonely  and  wild,  and  their  shade 

Seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

13.  All  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 

Howled  dismally  round  the  old  pile  ; 
Over  weed -covered  fragments  still  fearless  she  passed. 
And  arrived  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last, 

Where  the  alder  tree  grew  in  the  aisle. 

14.  Well  pleased  did  she  reach  it,  and  quickly  drew  near. 

And  hastily  gathered  the  bough. 
When  the  sound  of  a  voice  seemed  to  rise  on  her  ear ; 
She  paused,  and  she  listened,  all  eager  to  hear, 

And  her  heart  panted  fearfully  now. 
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15.  Tie  wind  blew,  the  hoarse  ivy  shook  over  her  head  : 

She  listened ;  nought  else  could  she  hear. 
The  wind  ceased ;  her  heart  suifk  in  her  bosom  with  dread, 
For  she  heard  in  the  ruins,  distinctly,  the  tread 

Of  footsteps  approaching  her  near. 

16.  Behind  a  wide  column,  half  breathless  with  fear, 

She  crept,  to  conceal  herself  there  ; 
That  instant,  the  moon  o'er  a  dark  cloud  shone  clear. 
And  she  saw  in  the  nooonlight  two  ruffians  appear, 

And  between  them  a  corse  did  they  bear. 

17.  Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heartblood  curdle  cpld  ! 

Again  the  rough  wind  hurried  by  ; 
It  blew  off  the  hat  of  the  one,  and  behold. 
Even  close  to  the  feet  of  poor  Mary  it  rolled : 

She  fell,  and  expected  to  die. 

18.  "  Stop  I  the  hat !  "  he  exclaims.    "  Nay,  come  on,  and 

fast  hide 

The  dead  body  !  "  his  comrade  replies. 
She  beheld  them  in  safety  pass  on  by  her  side ; 
She  seizes  the  hat ;  fear  her  courage  supplied. 

And  fast  through  the  abbey  she  flies. 

19.  She  ran  with  wild  speed  ;  she  rushed  in  at  the  door ; 

She  looked  horribly  eager  around  : 
Her  limbs  could  support  their  faint  burden  no  more ; 
But  exhausted  and  breathless,  she  sunk  on  the  floor. 

Unable  to  utter  a  sound, 

^0.  Ere  yet  her  pale  lips  could  her  story  impart, 
For  a  moment,  the  hat  met  her  view  : 
Her  eyes  from  that  object  convulsively  start, 
For,  O  Heaven  I  what  cold  Jiorror  thrilled  through  her 
heart. 
When  the  name  of  her  Richard  she  knew  ! 
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21.  Where  the  old  abbey  stands,  on  the  common  hard  by, 
His  gibbet  is  now  to  be  seen  ; 
Not  far  from  the  inn,  it  engages  the  eye  ; 
The  traveler  beholds  it,  and  thinks,  with  a  sigh, 

Of  poor  Mary,  the  Maid  of  the  Inn.  —  Southet. 


No.  129.     The  Memory  of  Joy, 

• 
1.  How  bountifully  gif\ed  is  man !  He  lives  not  only  in 
the  present,  but  in  the  past  and  future.  The  days  of  his 
childhood  belong  to  him,  even  when  his  hair  is  white  and  his 
eyes  are  clouded  ;  and  heaven  itself  may  open  on  his  vision, 
while  he  is  wandering  among  the  shadows  of  earth,  and 
dwelling  in  a  tabernacle  of  clay.  He  may  look  back  to  the 
rosy  dawn  and  faint  glimmerings  of  his  intellectual  day,  and 
forward  till  his  unchecked  sight  discerns  the  dwelling-place 
of  God,  and  grows  familiar  with  eternity. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  our  mental  pleasures  is  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  memory  and  hope  ;  for,  while  Hope  is  con- 
stantly adorning  the  future  with  her  fresh  colors  and  bright 
images,  Memory  is  as  active  in  bringing  back  to  us  the  joys 
of  the  past ;  and  though  it  is  also  her  dijty  to  introduce  its 
pains,  it  is  with  the  veil'of  time  becomingly  thrown  over  them, 
to  soften  the  severity  of  their  features,  and  render  their  pres- 
ence not  only  endurable,  but  often  soothing  and  welcome. 

3.  But  I  would  not  speak  of  the 'pleasures  alone  which 
these  kind  handmaids  of  our  life  are  commissioned  to  procure 
for  us.  They  hold  instruction  in  their  keeping ;  and  if  we 
will  intimately  and  seriously  converse  with  them,  we  may 
receive  from  their  lips  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 

4.  They  are  to  be  consulted  on  the  real  business,  as  well 
as  the  meditative  delights,  of  existence  ;  for  what  would  be 
the  excitement  of  labor  without  the  encouragements  of  hope  ? 
and  where  could  Experience  go  for  his  treasures,  if  the  store* 
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house  of  Memory  should  fail  ?  I  might  compare  these  facul- 
ties to  the  valuable  friends  who  are  always  found  ready  to 
minister  to  Our  amusement,  and  participate  in  our  gayety,  and 
equally  ready  to  counsel  our  sober  hours,  and  assist  our 
emergencies  with  effectual  help. 

5.  Let  us  attend  to  the  instructive  voice  of  Memory.  Let 
us  lend  a  careful  ear  to  the  moral  of  her  tales.  Let  us,  like 
the  Psalmist,  when  we  remember  the  days  of  old,  hallow  our 
reminiscences  by  meditating  on  the  works  of  God  —  by 
tracing  the  hand  of  a  merciful  Providence  through  the  varied 
fortunes  of  our  course. 

6.  The  memory  of  joy  reaches  far  back  in  the  annals  of 
every  one's  life.  Indeed,  there  are  many  who  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  never  experienced  true  pleasure,  except  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  career ;  who  complain  that,  when 
the  hours  of  childhood  flew  away,  they  bore  off  the  best  joys 
of  life  upon  their  wings,  leaving  passion  to  be  the  minister  of 
youth,  and  care  to  be  the  portion  of  manhood^  and  regret  and 
pain  to  drag  old  age  into  the  gVave. 

7.  I  can  not  sympathize  in  these  gloomy  views.  I  consider 
them  in  a  high  degree  unjust  to  the  happiness  which  God  has 
spread  out  liberally  through  every  division  of  our  days,  and 
which  can  be  missed  or  forfeited  in  hardly  any  other  manner 
than  through  our  wilful  sins.  But  I  do  not  the  less  share  the 
visions  and  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  those  who  love  to 
retrace  the  green  paths  of  their  early  years,  and  refresh  their 
hearts  with  the  retrospect  of  guileless  innocence,  of  sunbright 
hopes,  of  delights  that  the  merest  trifle  could  purchase,  and 
of  tears  that  any  kind  hand  could  wjpe  away. 

8.  How  many  scenes  exist  in  the  remembrance  of  each 
one  of  us,  soii,  and  dim,  and  sacred,  beyond  the  painter's  art 
to  copy,  but  hung  up,  as  in  an  ancient  gallery,  for  the  visits 
and  contemplation  of  our  maturer  minds.  Mellowed  they  are, 
and  graced,  like  other  pictures,  by  the  slow  and  tasteful  hand 
of  time. 

9.  The  groves,  through  which  we  rsm  as  free  as  our  play- 
mate the  wind,  wave  with  a  more  graceful  foliage,  and  throw 
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a  purer  shade  ;  the  ways  which  our  young  feet  trod  have  lost 
their  rugged ness,  and  are  bordered  every  where  with  flowers ; 
and  no  architecture  that  we  have  since  seen,  though  we  may 
have  wandered  through  kings*  palaces,  can  equal  the  beauty 
of  the  doors  which  our  hands  first  learned  to  open,  and  of  the 
apartments  which  once  rang  with  the  echoes  of  our  child* 
ish  glee. 


No.  130.     3%6  SamSj  continued. 

1.  There  was  joy  in  our  hearts  when  we  first  began  to 
take  a  part  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  and  felt  that  we 
were  qualifying  ourselves  for  a  station,  perhaps  an  honorable 
one,  among  our  seniors.  We  were  joyful  when  we  won  the 
prize  of  exertion,  or  received  the  praise  and  the  smiles  of 
those  whose  praise  and  smiles  were  worth  to  us  more  than 
any  other  reward.  Joy  was  our  companion  when  we  first 
went  out  a  little  way  upon  the  broad  face  of  the  earth,  and 
3aw  how  fair  and  grand  she  was,  covered  with  noble  cities, 
and  artful  monuments,  and  various  productions,  and  the  busy 
tribes  of  men.  Joy  came  with  friendship,  and  afiection,  and 
confidence,  and  the  pure  interchange  of  hearts  and  thoughts. 

2.  And  more  than  this,  we  were  joyful  when  we  were  vir- 
tuous and  useful ;  when  we  strove  against  a  besetting  tempta- 
tion, and  knew  that  our  spirit  was  strong  to  subdue  it ;  when 
we  came  out  boldly,  and  denounced  injustice,  and  defended 
the  right ;  when  we  gave  up  a  selfish  gratification,  and  re- 
ceived a  blessing ;  when  we  forbore  to  speak  ill  of  a  rival, 
though  by  so  doing  we  might  have  advanced  our  own  claims ; 
when  we  dismissed  envy  from  our  bosoms,  and  made  it  give 
place  to  a  generous  admiration  ;  wHen  we  forgave  an  enemy, 
and  prayed  from  our  hearts  that  God  niight  forgive  him  too ; 
when  we  stretched  out  a  willing  hand  to  heal,  to  help,  to 
guide,  to  protect,  to  save  ;  in  short,  whenever  we  discharged 
an  obligation  and  performed  a  duty,  and  earned  the  approba- 
tion of  conscience.. 
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3.  Let  me  not  omit,  in  the  enumeration  of  joys,  the  memory 
of  our  religious  experiences  and  improvements.  Let  me  not 
be  so  dull  and  cjld-hearted  as  to  pass  by  the  hours  which 
were  consecrated  to  a  close  and  filial  communion  with  our 
Father  in  heaven ;  the  hours  when  we  felt  the  burden  of 
mortality  taken  off,  and  our  souls  left  light  and  free ;  when 
we  breathed  a  better  atmosphere,  and  saw  with  a  clearer 
vision,  because  the  air  of  another  world  was  around  us,  and 
the  clouds  of  doubt  had  vanished  away. 

4.  There  have  been  seasons  in  the  life  of  every  Christian, 
when  he  has  perceived  that  a  fresh  beam  of  divine  light  has 
come  in  upon  his  soul,  that  he  has  acquired  a  new  apprehen- 
sion of  the  attributes  and  providence  of  God,  and  that  he  has 
taken  another  step  in  the  path  of  a  holy  pilgrimage.  Such 
seasons  are  sacred,  and  sacredly  let  them  be  kept  in  the 
record  of  every  heart. 

5.  The  recollection  of  our  joys  will  show  us  how  benefit 
cent  our  Creator  has  been  to  us,  in  furnishing  each  age  with 
its  appropriate  pleasures,  and  filling  our  days  with  a  variety, 
as  well  as  a  multitude,  of  blessings.  It  will  teach  us  to  keep 
an  account  of  our  enjoyments,  and  to  avoid  the  fault  of  those 
who  minutely  reckon  up  their  pains  and  misfortunes,  but  un- 
gratefully pass  over  the  kind  allotments  of  Providence.  He 
who  is  faithful  to  the  mercies  of  Heaven  will  not  forget  that 
he  has  tasted  them,  even  though  they  may  have  been  long 
withdrawn.  He  has  once  had  them  for  his  own,  and  that  is 
enough  to  inspire  him  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  with 
trust  in  the  continuance  of  his  Father's  love. 

6.  Another  moral  may  be  deduced  from  the  remembrance 
of  our  joys.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value, 
and  that  we  must  dwell  on  some  of  them  with  more  compla- 
cency and  satisfaction  than  on  others.  Now,  we  shall  find,  if 
our  moral  taste  is  not  entirely  perverted,  that  the  joys  which 
afford  the  greatest  delight  to  our  memory  are  those  which 
flowed  in  childhood  from  its  innocence,  and  in  after  life  from 
our  good  deeds. 

7.  The  lesson  is  obvious.     If  we  take  pleasure  in  recurring 
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to  the  innocence  of  our  first  jears,  let  it  be  our  watchful  care 
to  retain  and  preserve  it ;  for  it  is  not  necessarily  destroyed 
by  knowledge,  nor  does  it  invariably  depart  at  the  approach 
of  maturity.  It  is  in  continual  danger,  and  it  must  be  guard- 
ed with  constancy.  It  is  like  a  fountain  which  springs  up  in 
a  frequented  place,  and  is  immediately  exposed  to  rude  con- 
tamination and  surrounding  impurities ;  but  we  may  build  a 
temple  over  it,  and  keep  it  fresh  and  clear. 

8.  A  similar  improvement  may  be  made  of  the  memory 
of  our  good  deeds.  We  should  use  all  diligence  in  adding  to 
their  store ;  for  if  they  are  now  the  most  precious  treasures 
of  the  soul,  they  certainly  will  not  diminish  in  price,  when 
the  common  enjoyments  of  life  are  losing  their  relish,  and  its 
bustle  no  longer  engages  us,  and  the  tide  of  our  energies  is 
fast  ebbing  away,  and  we  only  wait  for  the  summons  of 
departure. 

9.  What  solace  is  there  to  an  aged  man  like  the  memory 
of  his  virtuous  actions  I  What  medicine  is  there  so  healing 
to  his  wasted,  solitary  heart !  What  ground  of  hope  is  there 
so  sure  to  his  spirit,  next  to  the  mercy  of  his  (rod,  and  the 
intercession  of  Christ,  his  Savior !  And  what  wealth  would 
not  many  a  sinner  give  to  purchase  that  which  the  wealth  of 
both  the  Indies  is  too  poor  to  buy !  —  Greenwood. 


No.  131.     Ginevra. 

If  thou  shouldst  ever  come  by  choice  or  chance 
To  Modena,         .         .         .         .    " 
Stop  at  a  palace  near  the  Reggio  gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace, 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses, 
Will  long  detain  thee ;        ,        ,        ,        . 
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A  summer  sun 
Sets  ere  one  half  is  seen ;  but  ere  thou  go, 
Enter  the  house,  —  prithee,  forget  it  not,  — 
And  look  a  while  upon  a  picture  there. 

'Tis  of  a  lady  in  her  earliest  youth. 
The  very  last  of  that  illustrious  race. 
Done  by  Zampieri  —  but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  passes  on, 
Gazes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  pall  it  up,  when  far  away. 

She  sits,  inclining  forward,  as  to  speak, 

Her  lips  half  open,  and  her  finger  up. 

As  though  she  said,  "  Beware  !  "     Her  vest  of  gold 

'Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to  fcot, 

An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 

And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 

A  coronet  of  pearls.     But  then  her  face» 

So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 

The  overflowing  of  an  innocent  heart  — 

It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled, 

Like  some  wild  melody. 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heirloom,  its  companion, 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm, 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  life  of  Christ ; 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  ancestor. 
That  by  the  way  —  it  may  be  true  or  false  — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture ;  and  thou  wilt  not,     • 
When  thou  hast  heard  the  tale  they  told  me  there. 

.  She  was  an  only  child ;  from  infancy 
The  joy,  the  pride,  of  an  indulgent  sire. 
34 
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Her  mother  dying  of  the  gift  she  gave, 

That  precious  gift,  what  else  remained  to  him  ? 

The  young  Ginevra  was  his  all  in  life, 

Still,  as  she  grew,  forever  in  his  sight ; 

And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 

Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 

Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  love. 

7.  Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dress. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 

H^r  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come  —  the  day,  the  hour ; 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  time. 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Francesco. 

8.  Great  was  the  joy ;  but  at  the  bridal  feast. 
When  all  sat  down,  the  bride  was  wanting  there. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !     Her  father  cried, 

"  'Tis  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  Ipve  ! " 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
Twas  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Francesco, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still. 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas  1  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guessed 
But  that  she  was  not !     Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and  forthwith 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived ;  and  long  mightst  thou  have  seen 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  something. 
Something  he  could  not  find  —  he  knew  not  what 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  a  while 
Silent  ancl  tenantless  —  then  went  to  strangers. 
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9.  Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgot, 
When,  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
'Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  gallery, 
That  mouldering  chest  was  noticed  ;  and  'twas  said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Ginevra, 
"  Why  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?  " 
'Twas  done  as  soon  as  said ;  but  on  the  way 
It  burst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton, 
With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stone, 
A  golden  clasp,  clasping  a  shred  of  gold ! 
All  else  had  perished,  save  a  nuptial  ring,' 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy. 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both  — 
"  Ginevra."    There  then  had  she  found  a  grave  ! 
Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy ; 
When  a  spring  lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  forever !  —  Rogers. 


No.  132.     On  Wisdom. 

1.  Evert  other  quality  besides  is  subordinate  and  inferior 
to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  mason  who  lays  the 
bricks  and  stones  in  a  building  is  inferior  to  the  architect 
who  drew  the  plan  and  superintends  the  work.  The  former 
executes  only  what  the  latter  contrives  and  directs.  Now,  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  wisdom^  to  preSide  over  every  inferior 
principle,  so  to  reguMte  the  exercise  of  every  power,  and 
limit  the  indulgence  of  every  appetite,  as  shall  best  conduce 
to  one  great  end. 

2.  It  being  the  province  of  wisdom  to  preside,  it  sits  as 
umpire  on  every  difficulty,  and  so  gives  the  final  direction 
and  control  to  all  the  powers  of  our  nature.  Hence  it  is  en- 
titled to  be  considered  as  the  top  and  summit  of  perfection. 
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It  belongs  to  wisdom  to  determine  when  to  act,  and  wlien  to 
cease  ;  when  to  reveal ,  and  when  to  conceal,  a  matter ;  when 
to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence ;  when  to  give,  and  when 
to  receive ;  in  short,  to  regulate  the  measare  of  ail  things, 
as  well  as  to  determine  the  end,  and  provide  the  means  of 
obtaining  tfie  end  pursued  in  every  deliberate  course  of 
action.  Everj  particular  faculty  or  skill,  besides,  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  wisdom ;  for  each  is  quite  incapable 
of  directing  itself. 

8.  The  art  of  navigation^  for  instance,  will  teach  us  to  steer 
a  ship  across  the  ocean ;  but  it  will  never  teach  us  on  what 
occasions  it  is  proper  to  take  a  voyage.  The  art  of  war  will 
instruct  us  how  to  marshal  an  army,  or  to  fight  a  battle  to 
the  greatest  advantage;  but  we  must  learn  from  a  higher 
school  when  it  is  fitting,  just,  and  proper  to  wage  war  or 
to  make  peace. 

4.  The  art  of  the  husbandman  is  to  till  the  earth,  and  bring 
to  maturity  its  precious  fruits ;  it  belongs  to  another  skill  to 
regulate  the  consumption  of  these  fruits  by  a  regard  to  our 
health,  fortune,  and  other  circumstances.  In  short,  there  is 
no  faculty  we  can  exert,  no  species  of  skill  we  can  apply, 
that  does  not  require  a  superintending  hand  —  that  does  not 
look  up,  as  it  were,  to  some  higher  principle  for  guidance, 
and  this  guide  is  wisdom.  —  Robert  Hall. 


No.  133.    Lcme  of  Fame. 

1.  Indignant  at  the  narrow  limits  which  circumscribe 
existence,  ambition  is  forever  struggling  to  soar  beyond 
them  —  to  triumph  over  space  and  time,  and  to  bear  a 
name,  at  least,  above  the  inevitable  oblivion  in  which  every 
thing  else  that  concerns  us  must  be  involved.  It  is  this 
which  prompts  the  patriot  to  his  most  heroic  achievements ; 
which  inspires  the  sublimest  strains  of  the  poet,  and  breathes 
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ethereal   fire  into  the  productions  of  the  painter  and  the 
statuary. 

2.  For  this  the  monarch  rears  the  lofty  column  ;  the 
laureled  conqueror  claims  the  triumphal  arch  ;  while  the  ob- 
scure individual,  who  has  moved  in  a  humbler  sphere,  Asks 
but  a  plain  and  simple  stone  to  mark  his  grave,  and  bear  to 
the  next  generation  this  important  truth,  that  he  was  born, 
died,  and  was  buried.  It  was  this  passion  which  once 
erected  the  vast  Numidian  piles,  whose  ruins  we  have  so 
often  regarded  with  wonder,  as  the  shades  of  evening  —  fit 
emblems  .of  oblivion  —  gradually  stole  over  ami  enveloped 
them  in  darkness.  It  was  this  which  gave  being  to  those  sub- 
lime monuments  of  Saracenic^  magnificence,  which  nod,  in 
mouldering  desolation,  as  the  blast  sweeps  over  our  deserted 
plains.  How  futile  are  all  our  efforts  to  evade  the  obliterating 
hand  of  Time  !  As  I  traversed  the  dreary  wastes  of  Egypt, 
on  my  journey  to  Grand  Cairo,  I  stopped  my  camel  for  a  while, 
and  contemplated,  in  awful  admiration,  the  stupendous  pyra- 
mids. An  appalling  silence  prevailed  around  —  such  as 
reigns  in  the  wilderness  when  the  tempest  is  hushed,  and  the 
beasts  of  prey  have  retired  to  their  dens, 

3.  The  myriads  that  had  once  been  employed  in  rearing 
these  lofty  mementoes  of  human  vanity,  whose  busy  hum 
once  enlivened  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  had  all  been 
swept  irom  the  earth  by  the  irresistible  arm  of  Death  —  all 
were  mingled  with  their  native  dust  —  all  were  forgotten! 
Even  the  mighty  names  which  these  sepulchres  were  designed 
to  perpetuate  had  long  since  faded  from  remembrance ;  his- 
tory and  tradition  afforded  but  vague  conjectures,  and  the 
pyramids  imparted  an  humiliating  lesson  to  the  candidate  for 
immortality.  The  storied  obelisk,  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
swelling  dome,  shall  crumble  into  dust,  and  the  names  they 
would  preserve  from  oblivion  shall  often  pass  away  before 
their  own  duration  is  accomplished.  —  W,  Irving. 

34* 
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No.  ia4.     Some  Trails  of  Sir  W.  Scotfs  Character. 

1.  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  geoeroos  mode  in  which 
he  ppoke  of  all  his  liteiaiy  contemporaries ;  quoting  the  beau- 
ties of  their  worin,  and  pointing  out  their  merits  ;  and  this, 
too,  with  respect  to  persons  with  whom  he  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  at  variance  in  literature  or  politics. 

2.  His  humor  in  conversation  was  genial,  and  free  from  all 
causticity.  He  had  a  quick  perception  of  faults  and  foibles  , 
but  he  looked  upon  poor  human  nature  with  an  indulgent  eye, 
relishing  what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating  what  was 
frail,  and  pitying  what  was  evil.  The  kindness  and  generos- 
ity of  his  nature  tempered  the  sharpness  of  his  wit,  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  a  satirist  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
sneer  throughout  his  conversation,  any  more  than  throughout 
his  works. 

3.  Of  his  public  character  all  the  world  can  judge.  His 
works  have  incorporated  themselves  with  the  thoughts  and 
concerns  of  the  whole  civilized  world  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  have  had  a  controlling  influence  over  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

4.  Who  is  there  that,  on  looking  back  over  a  great  portion 
of  his  life,  does  not  find  the  genius  of  Scott  administering  to 
his  pleasures,  beguiling  his  cares,  and  soothing  his  lonely  sor- 
rows ?  Who  does  not  still  guard  his  works  as  a  treasury  of 
pure  enjoyment,  an  armory,  to  which  to  resort  in  time  of 
need,  to  find  weapons  with  which  to  fight  off  the  evils  and 
griefs  of  life  ? 

5.  For  my  own  part,  in  periods  of  dejection,  when  every 
thing  around  me  was  joyless,  I  have  hailed  the  announcement 
of  a  new  work  from  his  pen  as  an  earnest  of  certain  pleasure 
in  store  for  me,  and  have  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  traveler  on 
a  waste  looks  to  a  green  spot  at  a  distance,  where  he  feels  as- 
sured of  solace  and  refreshment.  When  I  consider  how  much 
he  has  thus  contributed  to  the  better  hours  of  my  past  ex- 

stence,  and   how  independent  bis  works  stilf  make  me,  at 
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times,  of  all  Ihe  world  for  my  enjoyment,  I  bless  my  stars 
that  cast  my  lot  in  his  days,  to  be  thus  cheered  and  gladdened 
by  the  outpourings  of  his  genius.  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
few  unmingled  gratifications  that  I  have  derived  from  my  lit- 
erary career,  that  it  has  elevated  me  into  genial  communion 
with  such  a  spirit.  —  W.  Irving. 


No.  135.     Ctiarcbcter  of  Goldsmith, 

1.  His  works  have  outlasted  generations  of  works  of  higher 
power  and  wider  seope,  and  will  continue  to  outlast  succeeding 
generations  ;  for  they  have  that  magic  charm  of  style  which 
embalms  works  to  perpetuity. 

2.  The  faults  of  Goldsmith,  at  the  worst,  were  but  nega- 
tive, while  his  merits  were  great  and  decided.  He  was  no 
one's  enemy  but  his  own.  His  errors,  in  the  main,  inflicted 
evil  on  none  but  himself,  and  were  so  blended  with  humor- 
ous, and  even  affecting  circumstances,  as  to  disarm  anger 
and  conciliate  kindness.  Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to 
spotless  virtue,  we  are  awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration ;  but 
our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold  and  reverential :  while  there 
is  something  in  the  harmless  infirmities  of  a  good  and  great, 
but  erring  individual,  that  pleads  touchingly  to  our  nature. 
And  the  heart  yearns  towards  the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when 
we  find  that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal,  and  is  frail. 

3.  The  epithet  so  of\en  heard,  and  in  such  friendly  tones, 
of  "  Poor  Goldsmith,"  speaks  volumes.  Few,  who  consider 
the  compound  of  admirable  and  whimsical  qualities  which 
form  his  character,  would  wish  to  prune  away  its  eccentrici- 
ties, trim  its  grotesque  luxuriance,  and  clip  it  down  to  the  de- 
cent formalities  of  rigid  virtue.  "  Let  not  his  frailties  be  re- 
membered," said  Johnson ;  "  he  was  a  very  great  man."  But, 
for  our  part,  we  rather  say,  '*  Let  them  be  remembered." 
For  we  question  whether  he  himself  would  not  feel  gratified 
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in  hearing  his  reader,  af^er  dwelling  with  admiration  on  the 
proofs  of  his  greatness,  close  the  volume  with  the  kind-hearted 
phrase,  so  fondly  and  so  familiarly  ejaculated,  of  ^  Poor 
Goldsmith.^'  —  W.  Irvimo. 


No.  136.    Domestic  Life  of  an  Indian. 

1.  The  life  of  an  Indian,  when  at  home  in  his  village,  is  a 
life  of  indolence  and  amusement.  To  the  woman  are  con- 
signed the  labors  of  the  household  and  the  field ;  she  arranges 
the  lodge  ;  brings  wood  for  the  fire  ;  cooks ;  jerks  venison 
and  buffalo  meat ;  dresses  the  skins  of  the  animals  killed  in 
the  chase  ;  cultivates  the  little  patch  of  maize,  pumpkins,  and 
pulse,  which  furnishes  a  great  part  of  their  provisions.  Their 
time  for  repose  and  recreation  is  at  sunset,  when,  the  labors 
of  the  day  being  ended,  they  gather  together  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  petty  games,  or  to  hold  gossiping  convocations  on 
the  tops  of  their  lodges. 

2.  As  to  the  Indian,  he  is  a  game  animal,  not  to  be  de- 
graded by  useful  or  menial  toil.  It  is  enough  that  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  hardships  of  the  chase  and  the  perils  of  war ; 
that  he  brings  home  food  for  his  family,  and  watches  and 
fights  for  its  protection.  Every  thing  else  is  beneath  his  at- 
tention. When  at  home,  he  attends  only  to  his  weapons  and 
his  horses,  preparing  the  means  of  future  exploit.  Or.  he  en- 
gages with  his  comrades  in  games  of  dexterity,  agility,  and 
strength  ;  or  in  gambling  games,  in  which  every  thing  is  put  at 
hazard,  with  a  recklessness  seldom  witnessed  in  civilized  life. 

3.  A  great  part  of  the  idle  leisure  of  the  Indians,  when  at 
home,  is  passed  in  groups,  squatted  together  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  on  the  top  of  a  mound  on  the  prairie,  or  on  the  roof  of 
one  of  their  earth-covered  lodges,  talking  over  the  news  of 
the  day,  the  affairs  of  the  tribe,  the  events  and  exploits  of 
»heir  last  hunting  or  fighting  expedition,  or  listening  to  the 
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stories  of  old  times  told  by  some  veteran  chronicler,  resem- 
bling a  group  of  our  village  quidnuncs  and  politicians,  lis- 
tening to  the  prosings  of  some  superannuated  oracle,  or  dis- 
cussing the  contents  of  an  ancient  newspaper. 

4.  As  to  the  Indian  women,  they  are  far  from  complaining 
of  their  lot.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  despise  their  hus- 
bands could  they  stoop  to  any  menial  office,  and  would  think 
it  conveyed  an  imputation  upon  their  own  conduct.  It  is  the 
worst  insult  one  virago  can  cast  upon  another  in  a  moment  of 
altercation.  "  Infamous  woman  ! "  will  she  cry,  "  I  have 
seen  your  husband  carrying  wood  into  his  lodge  to  make  the 
fire.  Where  was  his  squaw,  that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
make  a  woman  of  himself  ?  "  —  W.  Irving. 


No.  137.     The  Locomotive, 

1.  Would  you  like  the  luxury  of  a  new  sensation  ?  Take 
your  stand  six  feet  from  a  railroad  track  in  the  night,  and 
await  the  passage  of  the  express  train.  There  is  no  wind 
stirring.  Clouds  close  in  the  light  of  the  stars.  The  hum  of 
life  has  ceased.  Blackness  and  silence  brood  together  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Afar  off  the  listening  ear  catches  a  dawn- 
ing roar.  Half  heard  and  half  felt,  it  grows  into  more  dis- 
tinctness, partly  revealed  by  the  trembling  of  the  solid  earth, 
and  partly  felt  as  a  shapeless  horror  filling  the  air.  Ever}' 
second  swells  its  awful  volume  and  deepens  its  terror.  The 
earth  now  quakes  under  its  tread  ;  a  blazing  glar^  flashes  livid 
horror  into  the  surrounding  air,  and  you  see,  crawling  along 
in  snaky  track,  with  fiery  head  crouched  close  to  the  ground, 
and  its  long  train  swinging  from  side  to  side  with  a  wavy  mo- 
tion, a  gigantic  and  terror-breathing  monster,  instinct  with 
life  and  power,  crushing  the  earth  with  its  tread,  and  creating 
a  whirlwind  with  its  blasting  breath  as  it  sweeps  along. 

2.  Is  there  any  thmg  in  the  workl  which  impresses  the  mind 
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with  a  profounde^sense  of  resistless  power  than  that  enormous 
mass,  with  its  hlazing  eyes  and  smoky  breath,  rushing  with 
the  speed  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  startling  the  air  and  the  earth 
with  the  overwhelming  horror  of  its  flight  ?  What  would  the 
savage  think,  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  ?  Imagine  such  a 
flight  across  the  country  flf\y  years  ago,  unheralded  by  any 
rumor  of  its  coming,  revealing  its  existence  by  its  presence, 
and  rushing  suddenly  into  oblivion,  as  it  now  rushes  into  the 
darkness  while  you  gaze  upon  the  spot  where  it  disappeared, 
and  hear  only  the  faint  echo  of  its  distant  tread.  What  ru- 
mors of  it  would  fill  the  world  1  What  tales  of  its  grandeur, 
of  its  speed  and  power,  would  startle  the  credulity  of  the  re- 
motest village  gossip ! 

3.  Yet  this  gigantic  monster,  which  never  fails,  even  yet,  to 
impress  us  with  the. majesty  and  grandeur  of  its  power,  is  one 
of  our  most  familiar  servants  ;  he  is  simply  the  drudge  upon 
whom  we  throw  the  hardest  work  of  every-day  life.  Grand 
and  superhuman  as  he  seems  to  the  eye,  we  use  him  merely 
as  a  substitute  for  legs.  We  no  longer  walk  or  carry  burdens 
from  place  to  place.  We  have  caught  this  all-powerful,  swift- 
footed  monster  —  this  omnipotent,  gigantic  centipede  ;  we 
have  laid  down  our  iron  track  for  him  to  run  upon  ;  and, 
chaining  his  nose  to  its  narrow  rail,  and  guiding  his  course 
by  an  iron  flange  not  an  inch  thick,  we  load  him  with  the 
weight  of  mountains,  pile  hundreds  of  people  upon  his  back, 
fasten  tons  upon  tons  of  merchandise  to  his  tail,  and,  thus  la- 
den, drive  him,  like  a  tamed  tornado,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

4.  If  we  could  climb  to  some  great  height,  from  which  we 
could  see  at  one  glance  -the  whole  area  of  our  vast  countr}^ 
we  should  see  it  cut  in  every  direction  with  the  tracks  markeu 
out  for  these  chained  thunderbolts  to  run  upon.  At  every 
hour  and  every  minute  of  the  day  and  of  the  night,  we  should 
see  them  rushing  from  point  to  point,  with  the  speed  of  the  light- 
ning, and  crossing  the  direction  of  each  other's  tracks,  like 
cannon  balls  on  a  field  of  battle.  He  must  be  a  foolhardy 
man,  one  would  think,  who  should  dream  of  riding  such  a 
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monster.  One  might  as  well  mount  a  bombshell,  or  a  Paixhan 
shot,  for  the  sake  of  speed.  Suppose  some  little  stone  should 
get  wedged  upon  the  track  ;  or  some  misplaced  switch  should 
turn  it  off;  or  a  pin,  the  size  of  your  finger,  should  break; 
or  some  one  of  ten  thousand  trifling  accidents,  should  happen, 
—  what  would  .becom.e  of  the  tram  and  the  lives  of  those  who 
had  intrusted  themselves  to  its  care  ? 

5.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  traveling  by  rail- 
way is  the  safest  mode  of  traveling  yet  discovered  ;  and  that 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  depends,  more  completely  than 
any  other,  upon  fixed  principles  that  can  be  understood,  and 
upon  agencies  that  can  be  controlled  by  the  intellect  of  man. 
A  horse  will  sometimes  run  away  ;  he  has  a  will  of  his  own, 
and  its  freaks  can  not  always  be  foreseen.  The  locomotive 
has  no  will,  no  passion,  no  life  but  what  man  gives,  and  can 
guide,  check,  control,  or  take  away.  Every  thing  connected 
with  a  railroad, — .the  track,  the  motive  power,  the  wheels,  the 
cars,  —  every  agency  employed  about  it,  and  every  thing  on 
which  its  movements  in  any  degree  depend,  can  be  distinctly 
understood  and  subjected  to  the  full  and  complete  control  of 
the  presiding  intellect.  The  exact  exercise  of  this  entire 
mastery  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  railway  traveling 
perfectly  safe.  And  the  fact  that  it  is  exercised  with  different 
degrees  of  fidelity  upon  different  roads  is  what  makes  one 
road  safer,  or  less  safe,  than  another.  —  Raymond. 


No.  138.     The  World  of  Chance. 

1.  At  the  foot  of  a  noble  mountain  in  Asia  stood  a  beau- 
tiful cottage.  Around  it  were  walks,  and  shades,  and  fruits, 
such  as  were  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  The  sun  shone 
upon  no  spot  more  beautiful  or  luxuriant.  It  was  the  home 
of  Hafed,  the  aged  and  prosperous.  He  reared  the  cottage ; 
he  adorned  the  spot ;  and  here,  for  more  than  ,  fourscore 
years,  he  had  lived  and  studied. 
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2.  During  all  this  time,  tbe  sun  had  never  forgotten  to  visit 
him  daily ;  the  harvest  had  never  failed,  the  pestilence  had 
never  destroyed,  and  the  mountain  stream  had  never  dried 
up.  The  wife  of  his  youth  still  lived  to  cheer  him  ;  and  his 
son  and  daughter  were  such  as  were  not  to  he  found  in  all 
that  province. 

3.  But  who  can  insure  earthly  happiness  ?  In  one  short 
week,  Hafed  was  stripped  of  all  hb  joys.  His  wife  took  cold, 
and  a  quick  fever  followed ;  and  Hafed  saw  that  she  must 
die.  His  son  and  daughter  both  returned  from  the  burial 
of  their  mother  fatigued  and  sick.  The  nurse  gave  them, 
as  she  thought,  a  simple  medicine.  In  a  few  hours,  it  was 
found  to  be  poison.  Hafed  .saw  that  they  roust  die  ;  for  the 
laws  of  nature  are  fixed,  and  poison  kills. 

4.  He  buried  them  in  one  wide,  deep  grave,  and  it  seemc 
as  if  in  that  grave  he  buried  his  reason  and  religion.  He  toi 
his  gray  hair;  he  cursed  the  light  of  day,  and  wished  th 
moon  turned  into  blood.  He  arraigned  the  wisdom  of  Gro 
in  his  government  over  this  world,  declaring  that  the  lav^ 
which  he  had  established  were  all  wrong,  useles^,  and  wor^ 
than  none.  He  wished  the  world  were  governed  by  chanc 
or,  at  least,  that  at  his  death  he  might  go  to  a  world  whciv 
there  was  no  God  to  fix  unalterable  taws. 

5.  In  the  centre  of  Hafed^s  garden  stood  a  beautiful  palm 
tree.  .  Under  this  Hafed  was  sitting,  the  second  evening  after 
he  had  closed  the  grave  over  his  children.  Before  him  lay 
the  beautiful  country,  and  above  him  the  glorious  heavens, 
and  the  bright  moon  just  pushing  up  her  modest  face.  But 
Hafed  looked  upon  all  this,  and  grief  swelled  in  his  throat ; 
his  tongue  murmured;  his  heart  was  full  of  blasphemous 
thoughts  of  God. 

6.  As  the  night  deepened,  Hafed,  as  he  thought,  fell  asleep 
with  a  heavy  heart.  When  he  supposed  he  awoke,  it  was  in 
a.  new  spot.  All  around  him  was  new.  As  he  stood  won- 
dering where  he  was,  he  saw  a  creature  approach  him,  which 
appeared  like  a  baboon ;  but  on  its  coming  nearer,  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  creature  somewhat  resembling  a  man,  but  every 
way  ill  shaped  and  monstrous. 
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7.  He  came  up,  and  walked  around  Hafed,  as  if  he  were  a 
superior  being,  exclaiming,  "  Beautiful,  beautiful  creature." 
','  Shame  !  shame  on  thee  !  "  said  Hafed  ;  "  dost  thou  treat  a 
stranger  thus  with  insults  ?  Leave  off  thy  jests,  and  tell  me 
where  I  am,  and  how  I  came  here  !  "  "I  do  not  know  how 
you  came  here ;  but  here  you  are,  in  our  world,  which  we 
call  chance  worlds  because  every  thing  happens  here  by 
chance." 

8.  "  Ah  !  is  it  so  >  This  must  be  delightful !  This  is 
just  the  world  for  me.  O,  had  I  always  lived  here,  my 
beautiful  children  would  not  have  died  under  a  foolish  and 
mexorable  law !  Come,  show  me  this  world,  for  1  long  to 
see  it.  But  have  ye  really  no  God,  nor  any  one  to  make 
laws  and  govern  you  as  he  sees  fit  ?  " 

9.  "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  God  ;  we  have  nothing 
of  that  kind  here  ;  nothing  but  chance.  But  go  with  me,  and 
you  will  understand  all  about  it."  As  they  proceeded,  Hafed 
noticed  that  every  thing  lopked  queer  and  odd.  Some  of  the 
grass  was- green,  some  red,  some  white,  some  new,  and  some 
dying;  some  grew  with  the  top  downward;  all  kinds  were 
mingled  together ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  sight  was  very 
painful. 

10.  He  stopped  to  examine  an  orchard ;  here  chance  had 
been  sX  work.  On  a  fine-looking  apple  tree  he  saw  no  fruit 
but  large,  coarse  cucumbers.  A  small  peach  tree  was  break- 
ing down  under  its  load  of  gourds.  Some  of  the  trees  were 
growing  with  their  tops  downward,' and  the  roots  branching 
out  into  the  air.  Here  and  there  were  great  holes  dug,  by 
which  somebody  had  tried  to  get  down  twenty  and  thirty  feet, 
in  order  to  get  the  fruit. 

11.  The  guide  told  Hafed  that  there  was  no  certainty  about 
these  trees,  and  that  you  could  never  tell  what  fruit  a  tree 
would  happen  to  bear.     The  tree  which  this  year  bears  cu- 

•  cumbers   may  bear   potatoes   next  year,  and  perhaps   you 
would  have  to  dig  twenty  feet  for  every  potato  you  obtained. 

12.  They  soon  met  another  of  the  "  chance  men."  His 
legs  were  very  unequal  :ri  length ;  one  had  no  knee,  and  the 

3$ 
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other  no  ankle.  His  ears  were  set  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
around  his  head  was  a  thick,  black  bandage.  He  came 
groping  his  way,  and  Hafed  asked  him  how  long  since  he  had 
lost  his  sight. 

13.  "  I  have  not  lost  it,*'  said  he  ;  "  but  when  I  was  bom, 
my  eyeballs  happened  to  turn  in  instead  of  out,  and  the  back 
parts,  being  outward,  are  veiy  painful  in  the  light,  and  so  I 
put  on  a  covering.  Yet  I  am  as  well  off  as  others.  My 
brother  has  one  good  eye  on  the  top  of  his  head,  but  it  looks 
directly  upward,  and  the  sun  almost  puts  it 'out.'* 

14.  They  stopped  to  look  at  some  "  chance  cattle  '*  in  a 
yard.  Some  had  but  three  legs ;  some  had  the  head  on  the 
wrong  part  of  the  body ;  some  were  covered  with  wool,  un- 
der which  they  were  sweltering  in  a  climate  alwa3rs  tropica!. 
Some  were  half  horse  and  half  ox.  Cows  had  young  camels 
following  them  instead  of  calves.  Young  elephants  were 
there  with  flocks  of  sheep  ;  horses  with  claws  like  a  lion,  and 
geese  clamping  round  the  yard  with  hoofs  like  horses.  It 
was  all  a  work  of  chance. 

15.  "  This,"  said  the  guide,  "  is  a  choice  collection  of  cat- 
tle. You  never  saw  the  like  before."  "  That  is  true  —  truth 
itself,'*  cried  Hafed.  "  Ah  I  but  the  owner  has  been  at  great 
pains  and  expense  to  collect  them.  I  don't  believe  there  is 
another  such  collection  any  where  in  all  this  '  chance  wofld.'  • 
"  khope  not,"  said  Hafed. 


No.  139.     The  SamCy  continued, 

1.  Just  as  they  were  leaving  the  premises,  the  owner  came 
out  to  admire,  and  show,  and  talk  over  his  treasures.  He 
wanted  to  gaze  at  Hafed ;  but  his  head  happened  to  be  near 
the  ground,  between  his  feet,  so  that  he  had  to  mount  up6n  a 
wall,  before  he  could  get  a  fair  view  of  the  stranger.  "  Don't 
think  I  am  a  happy  man,"  said  he,  "  in  having  so  many  and 
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such  perfect  animals,  Alas  !  even  in  this  perfect  and  happy 
world,  there  are  always  drawbacks.  That  fine-looking  cow 
yonder  happens  to  give  nothing  but  warm  water,  instead  of 
milk  ;  and  her  calf,  poor  thing,  died  before  it  was  a  week  old. 

2.  "Some  of  them  are  stone  blind,  some  can  not  live  in  the 
light,  and  few  of  them  can  hear.  No  two  of  them  eat  the 
same  food,  and  it  is  a  great  labor  to  take  care  of  them.  I 
sometimes  feel  as  if  I  would  almost  as  lief  be  a  poor  man.'* 
"  I  think  I  should  rather,"  said  Hafed. 

3.  While  they  were  talking,  in  an  instant  they  were  in 
midnight  darkness.  The  sun  was  gone,  and  Hafed  could  not 
for  some  time  see  his  guide.  *'  What  has  happened  ?  "  said 
he.  "  O,  nothing  uncommon,"  said  the  guide.  '*  The  sun 
happened  to  go  down  now.  There  is  no  regular  time  for 
him  to  shine ;  but  he  goes  and  comes  just  as  it  happens,  and 
leaves  us  suddenly,  as  you  see." 

4.  "As  I  donH  see,"  said  Hafed;  "but  I  hope  he  will 
come  back  at  the  appointed  time,  at  any  rate."  "  That,  sir, 
will  be  just  as  it  happens.  Sometimes  he  is  gone  for  months, 
and  sometimes  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  just  as  it  happens.  We  may  not  see  him  again 
for  months,  but  perhaps  he  will  come  soon." 

5.  As  the  guide  was  proceeding,  to  the  inexpressible  joy 
of  all,  the  sun  at  once  broke  out.  The  light  was  so  sudden, 
that  Hafed  at  first  thought  he  must  be  struck  with  lightning, 
and  actually  put  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  to  see  if  they  were 
safe.  He  then  clapped  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  till  he  could 
gradually  bear  the  light.  There  was  a  splendor  about  the 
sun  which  he  had  never  before  seen ;  and  it  was  intolerably 
hot.     The  air  seemed  like  a  furnace. 

6.  "  Ah,"  said  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  "  we  must  now 
scorch  for  it.  My  poor  wool  ox  must  die  at  once  !  Bad 
luck,  bad  luck  to  us !  The  sun  has  come  back  nearer  than 
he  was  before.  But  we  hope  he  will  happen  to  go  away 
again  soon,  and  then  happen  to  come  back  farther  off  the 
next  time." 

7.  The  sun  was  now  pouring  down  his  heat  so  intensely, 
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that  they  were  glad  to  go  into  the  house  for  shelter — a  mis- 
erable-looking place  indeed.  Hafed  could  not  but  compare  it 
with  his  own  beautiful  cottage.  Some  timbers  were  rotten ; 
for  the  tree  was  not,  as  it  happened,  the  same  in  all  its  parts. 
Some  of  the  boards  happened  to  be  like  paper,  and  the  nails 
tore  out,  and  these  were  loose  and  coming  off. 

8.  They  invited  Hafed  to  eat.  On  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
he  noticed  that  each  one  had  a  different  kind  of  food,  and 
that  no  two  could  eat  out  of  the  same  dish.  He  was  told  that 
it  so  happened,  that  the  food  which  one  could  eat  was  poison 
to  another,  and  what  was  agreeable  to  one  was  nauseating  to 
another. 

9.  "  I  suppose  that  to  be  coffee,"  said  Hafed^  "  and  I  will 
thank  you  for  a  cup."  It  was  handed  him.  He  had  been 
troubled  with  the  toothache  for  some  hours  ;  and  how  did  he 
quail,  when,  on  filling  his  mouth,  he  found  it  was  ice,  in  little 
pieces  about  as  large  as  pigeon  shot ! 

10.  "  Do  you  call  ice-water  coffee  here  ? "  said  Hafed, 
pressing  his  hand  upon  his  cheek,  while  his  tooth  was  dancing 
with  pain.  "  That  is  just  as  it  happens.  We  put  water  over 
the  fire,  and  sometimes  it  heats  it,  and  sometimes  it  freezes  It. 
It  is  all  chance  work." 

11.  Hafed  rose  from  the  table  in  anguish  of  spirit.  He 
remembered  the  world  where  he  had  lived,  and  all  that  was 
past  He  had  desired  to  live  in  a  ^l^or\d  where  there  was  no 
God,  where  all  was  governed  by  chance.  Here  he  was,  and 
here  he  must  live. 

12.  He  threw  himself  on  a  bed,  and  recalled  the  past —  the 
beautiful  world  where  he  had  once  lived  ;  his  ingratitude  ;  his 
murmurings  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Grod.  He 
wept  like  infancy.  He  would  have  prayed,  and  even  began 
a  prayer ;  but  then  he  recollected  that  there  was  no  God 
here  ;  nothing  to  direct  events ;  nothing  but  chance.  He 
shed  many  and  bitter  tears  of  repentance.  At  last  he  wept 
himself  asleep. 

13.  When  Hafed  again  awoke,  he  was  sitting  under  his 
palm  tree  in  his  own  beautiful  garden.     It  was  morning.     At 
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the  appointed  moment,  the  glorious  sun  rose  up  in  the  east ; 
the  fields  were  all  green  and  fresh ;  the  trees  were  all  right 
end  upward,  and  covered  with  blossoms ;  and  the  songsters 
were  uttering- their  morning  songs. 

14.  Hafed  arose,  recalled  that  ugly  dream,  and  then  wept 
for  joy.  Was  he  again  in  a  world  where  chance  does  not 
reign  ?  He  looked  up,  and  then  turned  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
the  Grod  of  laws  and  of  order,  and  gave  him^th^  g^ory?  and 
confessed  that  his  ways,  to  us  unsearchable,  are  full  of  wis- 
dom. He  was  a  new  man  ever  afterward  ;  nothing  gave  him 
greater  cause  of  gratitude,  as  he  daily  knelt  in  prayer,  than 
the  fact  that  he  lived  in  a  world  where  God  ruled,  and  ruled 
by  laws  fixed,  wise,  and  merciful.  —  Todd. 


No.  140.     Solitude. 

Pleasant  were  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
By  hand  of  art,  where  Nature  sowed  herself, 
And  reaped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  were  the  clouds ; 
Whose  minstrels  brooks  ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  and  stars ; 
Whose  organ  choir  the  voice  of  many  waters ; 
Whose  banquets  morning  dews  ;  whose  heroes  storms  ; 
Whose  warriora  mighty  winds ;  whose  lovers  flowers  ; 
Whose  orators  the  thunderbolts  of  God ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
Whose  ceiling  heaven's  unfathomable  blue  ;  • 
And  from  whose  rocky  turrets  battled  high 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  round, 
Lost  now  beneath  the  welkin  and  the  main. 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm. 
Most  fit  was  such  a  place  for  musing  men. 
Happiest  sometimes  when  musing  without  aim. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  sort  of  bliss 
35* 
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The  lonely  bard  enjoyed  when  forth  he  walked, 

Unpurposed  ;  stood,  and  knew  not  why ;  sat  down, 

And  knew  not  where ;  arose,  and  knew  not  when  ; 

Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothing  heard ; 

And  nought  —  sought    neither  heaven    nor  earth  —  sought 

nought ; 
Nor  meant  to  think  ;  but  ran  meantime  through  vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fairer  than  aught 
That  was  ;  and  saw  the  distant  tops  of  thoughts. 
Which  men  of  common  stature  never  saw.  —  Pollok. 


No.  141.    Benjamin  Franklin. 

See  on  yon  darkening  height  bold  Franklin  tread. 

Heaven's  awful  thunders  rolling  o'er  his  head ; 

Convolving  clouds  the  billowy  skies  deform. 

And  forky  flames  emblaze  the  blackening  storm. 

See  the  descending  streams  around  him  burn. 

Glance  on  his  rod,  and  with  his  guidance  turn ; 

He  bids  conflicting  heavens  their  blast  expire. 

Curbs  the  fierce  blaze,  and  holds  th'  imprisoned  fire. 

No  more,  when  folding  storms  the  vault  o'erspread. 

The  livid  glare  shall  strike  thy  face  with  dread ; 

Nor  towers,  nor  temples,  shuddering  with  the  sound. 

Sink  in  the  flames,  and  spr<ead  destruction  round. 

His  daring  toils,  the  threatening  blasts  that  wait. 

Shall  teach  mankind  to  ward  the  bolts  of  fate. 

The  pointed  steel  o'ertop  th'  ascending  spire. 

And  lead  o'er  trembling  walls  the  harmless  fire ; 

In  his  glad  fame  while  distant  worlds  rejoice. 

Far  as  the  lightnings  shine,  or  thunders  raise  l!»eir  voice. 

Anonymous. 
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No.  142.     The  Vision  of  Columbus. 

1.  Columbus  looked ;  and  still  around  them  spread. 
From  south  to  north,  th'  immeasurable  shade ; 
At  last  the  central  shadows  burst  away. 

And  rising  regions  opened  on  the  day. 

He  saw,  once  more,  bright  Del'ware's  silver  stream, 

And  Penn's  thronged  city  cast  a  cheerful  gleam ; 

The  dome  of  state  that  met  his  eager  eye 

Now  heaved  its  arches  in  a  loftier  sky. 

The  bursting  gates  unfold ;  and  lo,  within, 

A  solemn  train  in  conscious  glory  shine. 

The  well-known  forms  his  eye  had  traced  before. 

In  different  realms  along  th'  extended  shore  ; 

Here  graced  with  nobler  fame,  and  robed  in  state. 

They  looked  and  moved  magnificently  great. 

2.  High  on  the  foremost  seat,  in  living  light,  - 
Majestic  Randolph  caught  the  hero's  sight : 
Fair  on  his  head  the  civic  crown  was  placed, 
And  the  first  dignity  his  sceptre  gracf^  ; 

He  opes  the  cause,  and  points,  in  prospect  far, 
Through  all  the  toils  that  wait  th'  impending  War. 
But,  hapless  sage,  thy  reign  must  soon  be  o'er, 
To  lend  thy  lustre,  and  to  shine  no  more. 
So  the  bright  morning  star,  from  shades  of  even. 
Leads  up  the  dawn,  and  lights  the  front  of  heaven. 
Points  to  the  waking  world  the  sun's  broad  way. 
Then  veils  his  own,  and  shines  above  the  day. 
And  see  great  Washington  behind  thee  rise. 
Thy  following  sun,  to  gild  our  morning  skies  ; 
O'er  shadowy  climes  to  pour  th'  enlivening  flame. 
The  charms  of  freedom  and  the  fire  of  fame. 
Th'  ascending  chief  adorned  his  splendid  seat. 
Like  Randolph,  ensigned  with  a  crown  of  state, 
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Where  the  green  patriot  hay  heheld,  with  pride. 

The  heroes  laurel  springing  hy  its  side  ; 

His  sword  hung  useless  on  his  graceful  thigh  ; 

On  Britain  still  he  cast  a  filial  eye  ; 

But  sovereign  fortitude  his  visage  hore 

To  meet  their  legions  on  th'  invaded  shore. 

3.  Sage  Franklin  next  arose,  in  awful  mien. 

And  smiled,  unruffled,  o^er  th*  approaching  scene  ; 
High  on  his  locks  of  age  a  wreath  was  hraced, 
Palm  of  all  arts  that  e^er  a  mortal  graced ; 
Beneath  him  lie  the  sceptres  kings  have  borne. 
And  crowns  and  laurels  from  their  temples  torn. 
Nash,  Rutledge,  Jeiferson,  in  council  great. 
And  Jay  and  Ltaurens  oped  the  rolls  of  fate. 
The  Livingstons,  fair  freedom's  generous  band. 
The  Lees,  the  Houstons,  fathers  of  the  land. 
O'er  climes  and  kingdoms  turned  their  ardent  eyes. 
Bade  all  th'  oppressed  to  speedy  vengeance  rise  ; 
All  powers  of  state,  in  their  extended  plan. 
Rise  from  consent  to  shield  the  rights  of  man. 
Bold  Wolcoti«  urged  the  all-important  cause  ; 
With  steady  nand  the  solemn  scene  he  draws ; 
Undaunted  firmness  with  his  wisdom  joined, 
Nor  kings  nor  worlds  could  warp  his  steadfast  mind. 

4.  Now,  graceful  rising  from  his  purple  throne 
In  radiant  robes,  immortal  Hosmer  shone  ; 
Myrtles  and  bays  his  learned  temples  bound, 

The  stateman's  wreath,  the  poet's  garland  crowned  ; 

Morals  and  laws  expand  his  liberal  soul, 

Beam  from  hisi^eyes,  and  in  his  accents  roll. 

But  lo,  an  unseen  hand  the  curtain  drew. 

And  snatched  the  patriot  from  the  hero's  view ; 

Wrapped  in  the  shroud  of  death  he  sees  descend 

The  guide  of  nations  and  the  muse's  friend. 
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Columbus  dropped  a  tear.    The  angers  eye 
Traced  the  freed  spirit  mounting  through  the  sky. 

Adams,  enraged,  a  broken  charter  bore, 
And  lawless  acts  of  ministerial  power ; 
Some  injured  right  in  each  loose  leaf  appears, 
A  king  in  terrors  and  a  land  in  tears ; 
From  all  the  guileful  plots  the  veil  he  drew. 
With  eye  retortive  looked  creation  through. 
Oped  the  wide  range  of  nature's  boundless  plan. 
Traced  all  the  steps  of  liberty  and  man ; 
Crowds  rose  to  vengeance  while  his  accents  rung. 
And  independence  thundered  from  his  tongue. 

BabloW. 


No.  143.    Battle  of  Bunker's  BUI. 

1.  Whether  he  was  deceived  by  the  resemblance  of  name, 
or  from  some  other  motive  unknown,  Colonel  Prescott,  in- 
stead of  repairing  to  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill,  to  fortify 
himself  there,  advanced  farther  on  in  the  peninsula,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  his  intrenchments  upon  the  heights  of 
Breed's  Hill,  another  eminence  which  overlooks  Charlestown, 
and  is  situated  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  nearer 
to  Boston.  The  works  were  pushed  with  so  much  ardor, 
that  the  following  morning,  by  daybreak,  the  Americans  had 
already  constructed  a  square  redoubt,  capable  of  affording 
them  some  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  labor  had 
been  conducted  with  such  silence,  that  the  English  had  no 
suspicion  of  what  was  passing.  It  was  about  four  in  the 
morning  when  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  first  perceived  it, 
and  began  to  play  his  artillery.  The-  report  of  the  cannon 
attracted  a  multitude  of  spectators  to  the  shore. 

2.  The  English  generals  doubted  the  testimony  of  thei? 
senses.    Meanwhile  the  thing  appeared  too  important  not  to 
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endeaYor  to  dislodge  the  provincials,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent 
them  from  completing  the  fortification  commenced ;  for,  as 
the  height  of  Breed^s  Hill  absolutely  commands  Boston,  the 
town  was  no  longer  tenable,  if  the  Americans  erected  a  bat- 
tery upon  this  eminence.  The  English,  therefore,  opened  a 
general  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  town,  of  the  fleet,  and  of 
the  floating  batteries  stationed  around  the  peninsulas  of  Bos- 
ton. It  hailed  a  tempest  of  bombs  and  balls  upon  the  works 
of  the  Americans ;  they  were  especially  incommoded  by  the 
fire  of  a  battery  planted  upon  an  eminence  named  Copp^s 
Hill,  which,  situated  within  the  town,  forms  a  species  of  tower 
in  front  of  Breed^s  Hill.  But  all  this  was  without  effect  The 
Americans  continued  to  work  the  whole  day,  with  unshaken 
constancy,  and  towards  night  they  had  already  much,  ad- 
vanced a  trench,  which  descended  from  the  redoubt  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  almost  to  the  bank  of  Mystic  River.  The 
fury  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  it  is  true,  had  prevented  them 
from  carrying  it  to  perfection. 

3.  In  this  conjuncture,  there  remained  no  other  hope  for 
the  English  generals,  but  in  attempting  an  assault,  to  drive 
the  Americans,  by  dint  of  force,  from  this  formidable  position. 
This  resolution  was  taken  without  hesitation ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed, the  17th  of  June,  1775,  by  the  action  of  Breed's  Hill, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Bunker's  Hill,  much  renowned 
for  the  intrepidity,  not  to  say  the  temerity,  of  the  parties  ;  for 
the  number  of  the  dead  and  wounded ;  and  for  the  effect  it 
produced  upon  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  the  valor  of 
the  Americans,  and  the  probable  issue  of  the  whole  war. 

4.  Between  midday  and  one  o'clock,  the  heat  being  intense, 
all  was  in  motion  in  the  British  camp.  A  multitude  of  sloops 
and  boats,  filled  with  soldiers,  left  the  shore  of  Boston,  and 
stood  for  Charlestown  ;  they  landed  at  Morton's  Ppint  without 
meeting  resistance,  as  the  ships  of  war  and  armed  vessels  ef- 
fectually protected  the  debarkation  with  the  fire  of  their  artil- 
lery, which  forced  the  enemy  to  keep  within  his  intrench- 
ments.  This  corps  consisted  of  ten  companies  of  grenadiers, 
as  many  of  light  infantry,  and  a  proportionate  artillery  ;  the 
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whole  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Howe  and  Brig- 
adier General  Pigot^  The  troops,  on  landing,  began  to  dis- 
play, the  light  infantry  upon  the  right,  the  grenadiers  upon 
the  left ;  but,  having  observed  the  strength  of  the  position, 
and  the  good  countenance  of  the  Americans,  General  Howe 
made  a  halt,  and  sent  to  call  a  reenforcement. 

5.  The  English  formed  themselves  into  two  columns. 
Their  plan  was,  that  the  left  wing,  under  General  Pigot, 
should  attack  the  provincials  in  Charlestown,  while  the  centre 
assaulted  the  redoubt,  and  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  light 
infantry,  should  force  the  passage  near  the  River  Mystic,  and 
thus  assail  the  Americans  in  flank  and  rear,  which  would 
give  the  English  complete  victory.  It  appears,  also,  that 
General  Gage  had  formed  the  design  of  setting  fire  to 
Charlestown,  when  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  in  order  that  the 
corps  destined  to  assail  the  redoubt,  thus  protected  by  the  flame 
and  smoke,  might  be  less  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  provincials. 
•  6.  The  dispositions  having  been  all  completed,  the  English 
put  themselves  in  motion.  The  provincials  that  were  sta- 
tioned to  defend  Charlestown,  fearing  lest  the  assailants  should 
penetrate  between  this  town  and  the  redoubt,  and  thus  to  find 
themselves  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  retreated.  The 
English  immediately  entered  the  town,  and  fired  the  buildings ; 
as  they  were  of  wood,  in  a  moment  the  combustion  became 
general.  They  continued  a  slow  march  against  the  redoubt 
and  trench,  halting  from  time  to  time  for  the  artillery  to  come 
up  and  act,  with  some  effect,  previous  to  the  assault.  The 
flames  and  smoke  of  Charlestown  were  of  no  use  to  them,  as 
the  wind  turned  them  in  a  contrary  direction*. 

7.  Their  gradual  advance,  and  the  extreme  clearness  of 
the  air,  permitted  the  Americans  to  level  their  muskets. 
They,  however,  suffered  the  enemy  to  approach  before  they 
commenced  their  fire,  and  waited  for  the  assault  in  profound 
tranquillity.  It  would  be  difl[icult  to  paint  the  scene  of  terror 
presented  by  these  circumstances  —  a  large  town,  all  envel- 
oped in  flames,  which,  excited  by  a  violent  wind,  rose  to  an 
immense  height,  and  spread  every  moment  more  and  more ; 
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an  ionamereble  multitude,  rushing  from  all  parts  to  witness 
so  unusual  a  spectacle,  and  see  the  issue  of  the  sanguinary 
conflict  that  was  about  to  commence.  The  Bostonians  and 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  not  in  actual  service  were  mounted 
upon  the  spires,  upon  the  roofs,  and  upon  the  heights.  The 
hills  and  circumjacent  fields,  from  which  the  dread  arena 
could  be  viewed  in  safety,  were  covered  with  swarms  of  spec- 
tators, of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  each  agitated  by  fear 
or  hope,  according  to  the  party  he  espoused. 

8.  The  English  having  advanced  within  reach  of  the  mus- 
ketry, the  Americans  showered  upon  them  a  volley  of  bullets. 
This  terrible  fire  was  so  w^ll  supported,  and  so  well  directed, 
that  the  ranks  of  the  assailants  were  soon  thinned  and  broken ; 
they  retired  in  disorder  to  the  place  of  their  landing ;  some 
threw  themselves  precipitately  into  the  boats.  The  field  of 
battle  was  covered  with  the  slain.  The  oflicers  were  seen 
running  hither  and  thither,  with  promises,  with  exhortations, 
and  with  menaces,  attempting  to  rally  the  soldiers,  and  inspirit 
them  for  a  second  attack.  Finally,  after  the  most  painful  ef- 
forts, they  resumed  their  ranks,  and  marched  up  to  the  enemy. 
The  Americans  reserved  their  fire,  as  before,  until  their  ap- 
proach, and  received  them  with  the  same  deluge  of  balls. 
The  English,  overwhelmed  and  routed,  again  fled  to  the 
shore.  In  this  perilous  moment.  General  Howe  remained  for 
some  time  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle  ;  all  the  officers  who 
surrounded  him  were  killed  or  wounded.  It  is  related  that,  at 
this  critical  conjuncture,  upon  which  depended  the  issue  of 
the  day,  General  Clinton,  who  from  Copp's  Hill  examined  all 
the  movements,  qn  seeing  the  destruction  of  his  troops,  imme- 
diately resolved  to  fly  to  their  succor. 

9.  This  experienced  commander,  by  an  able  movement,  re- 
established order  ;  and,  seconded  by  the  officers,  who  felt  all 
the  importance  of  success  to  English  honor  and  the  course  of 
events,  he  led  the  troops  to  a  third  attack.  It  was  directed 
against  the  redoubt,  at  three  several  points.  The  artillery  of 
the  ships  not  only  prevented  all  reenforcements  from  coming 
to  the  Americans  by  the  isthmus  of  Cbartestown,  but  eyep 
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uncovered  and  swept  the  interior  of  the  trench,  which  was 
battered  in  front  at  the  same  time.  ,.The  ammunition  of  the 
Americans  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  they  could  have  no 
hopes  of  a  recruit.  Their  fire  must,  of  necessity,  languish. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  had  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  re- 
doubt. The  provincials,  destitute  of  bayonets,  defended 
themselves  valiantly  with  the  but-end  of  their  muskets.  But 
the  redoubt  being  already  full  of  enemies,  the  American  gen- 
eral gave  the  signal  of  retreat,  and  drew  off  his  meji. 

10.  While  the  left  wing  and  centre  of  the  English  army 
were  thus  engaged,  the  light  infantry  had  impetuously  at- 
tacked the  palisades,  which  the  provincials  had  erected  in 
haste  upon  the  bank  of  the  River  Mystic.  On  the  one  side 
and  on  the  Other  the  combat  was  obstinate  ;  and  if  the  assault 
was  furious,  the  resistance  was  not  feeble.  In  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  royal  troops,  thie  provincials  still  maintained  the 
battle  in  this  part,*  and  had  no  thoughts  of  retiring,  until  they 
saw  the  redoubt  and  upper  part  of  the  trench  weue  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.  Their  retreat  was  executed  with  an 
order  not"  to  have  been  expected  from  new-levied  soldiers. 
This  strenuous  resistance  of  the  left  wing  of  the  American  ar- 
my was,  in  effect,  the  salvation  of  the  rest ;  for,  if  it  had 
given  ground  but  a  few  instants  sooner,  the  enemy's  light  in- 
fantry would  have  taken  the,  main  body  and  right  wing  in  the 
rear,  and  their  situation  would  have  been  hopeless. 

11.  But  the  Americans  had  not  yet  reached  the  term  of 
their  toils  and  dangers.  The  only  way  that  remained  of  re- 
treat was  by  the  isthmus  of  Charlestown,  and  the  English  had 
placed  there  a  ship  'of  war  and  two  floating  batteries,  the  balls 
of  which  raked  every  part  of  it.  The  Americans,  however, 
issued  from  the  peninsula  without  any  considerable  loss.  It 
was  during  the  retreat  that  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  but  a  few 
days  before  been  appointed  major  general,  received  his  death. 
Finding  the  corps  he  commanded  hotly  pursued  by  the  ene- 
my, despising  all  danger,  he  stood  alone  before  the  ranks,  en- 
deavoring to  rally  his  troops,  and  to  encourage  them  by  his 
own  example,    tie  reminded  them  of  the  mottoes  inscribed  on 
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their  ensigns  —  on  one  side  of  which  were  the  words,  "  An 
Appeal  to  Heaven  ;  ^'  a^d  on  the  other,  ^^  Qui  transtulit  sus- 
/  inet "  —  meaning,  the  same  Providence  which  brought  their 
I  nccstors  through  so  many  perils  to  a  place  of  refuge  would 
*  Iso  deign  to  support  their  descendants. 

12.  An  English  officer  perceived  Dr.  Warren,  and  knew 
him  ;  he  borrowed  the  musket  of  one  of  his  soldiers,  and  hit 
him  with  a  ball,  either  in  the  head  or  in  the  breast.  He  fell 
dead  upon  the  spot  The  Americans  were  apprehensive  lest 
the  English,  availing  themselves  of  victory,  should  sally  out 
of  the  peninsula,  and  attack  the  head-quarters  at  Cambridge. 
But  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  possession  of  Bun- 
kcr^s  Hill,  where  they  intrenched  themselves,  in  order  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  neck  against  any  new  enterprise  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  provincials,  having  the  same 
suspicion,  fortified  Prospect  Hill,  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  isthmus,  on  the  side  of  the  main  land.  But  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  were  disposed  to  hazard  any  new 
movement ;  the  first  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
men,  and  the  second  by  that  of  the  field  of  battle  and  the 
peninsula.  The  provincials  had  to  regret  five  pieces  of  can- 
non, with  a  great  number  of  utensils  employed  in  fortification, 
and  no  little  camp  equipage. 

13.  General  Howe  was  greatly  blamed  by  some  for  having 
chosen  to  attack  the  Americans  by  directing  his  battery  in 
front  against  the  fortifications  upon  Breed's  Hill  and  the 
trench  that  descended  towards  the  sea,  on  the  part  of  Mystic 
River.  It  was  thought  that,  if  he  had  landed  a  respectable 
detachment  upon  the  isthmus  of  Charlestown,  —  an  operation 
which  the  assistance  of  the  ships  of  war  and  floating  batteries 
would  have  rendered  perfectly  easy  to  him,  —  it  would  have 
compelled  the  Americans  to  evacuate  the  peninsulji,  without 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  sanguinary  engagement.  They 
•vould  thus,  in  effect,  have  beert  deprived  of  all  communica- 
tion with  their  camp  situated  without  the  peninsula  ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  sea  they  could  have  hoped  for  no  retreat,  as 
it  was  commanded  by  the  English. 
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14.  In  this  mode  the  desired  object  would,  therefore,  have 
been  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  men.  Such,  it  is  said, 
was  the  plan  of  General  Clinton ;  but  it  was  rejected,  so  great 
Was  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  bravery  and  discipline  of 
the  £nglish  soldiers,  and  in  the  cowardice  of  the  Americans. 
The  first  of  these  opinions  was  not,  in  truth,  without  founda- 
tion ;  but  the  second  was  absolutely  chimerical,  and  evinced 
more  of  intellectual  darkness  in  the  English  than  of  prudence 
and  just  notions  upon  a  state  of  things.  By  this  fatal  error, 
the  bravery  of  the  Americans  was  confirmed,  the  English  ar- 
my debilitated,  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  depressed,  and  pe^• 
haps  the  final  event  of  the  whole  contest  decided.  —  Blake. 


No.  144.     Warreifis  Address  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker^s 

Hill. 

1.  Stand  !  the  ground^s  your  own,  my  braves ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  ? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel  ? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle  peal  I 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel ! 

Ask  it,  ye  who  will. 

2.  Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire  ? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire  ? 
Look  behind  you  ;  they're  a-fire  ! 

And  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it !     From  the  vale 
On  they  come  !  —  and  will  ye  quail  ? 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 
Let  their  welcome  be  ! 
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3.  In  the  God  of  battles  trust ! 
Die  we  may —  and  die  we  roust : 
But,  O,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well^ 
As  where  heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot^s  bed, 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head. 

Of  his  d^ds  to  tell  ?  —  Pi£SFOif  t« 


No.  145.     Reflections  among  the  Ruins  of  Copan^  in 
Central  America. 

1.  Of  the  moral  effect  of  the  monuments  themselves,  stand- 
ing as  they  do  in  the  depths  of  a  tropical  forest,  silent  and 
solemn,  strange  in  design,  excellent  in  sculpture,  rich  m  or- 
nament, different  from  the  works  of  any  other  people,  their 
uses  and  purposes,  their  whde  history  so  entirely  unknown, 
with  hieroglyphics  explaining  all,  but  perfectly  unintelligible, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  convey  any  idea.  Often  the  imagina- 
tion was  pained  in  gazing  at  them.  The  tone  which  pervades 
the  ruins  is  that  of  deep  solemnity.  An  imaginative  mind 
might  be  infected  with  superstitious  feelings.  From  con- 
stantly calling  them  by  that  name  in  our  intercourse  with  the 
Indians,  we  regarded  these  solemn  memorials  as  "  idols  "  — 
deified  kings  and  heroes  —  objects  of  adoration  and  ceremo- 
nial worship. 

2.  We  did  not  find  on  any  of  the  monuments  or  sculptured 
fragments  the  slightest  delineations  of  human,  or,  in  fact,  any 
other  kind  of  sacrifice,  but  had  no  doubt  that  the  large  sculp- 
tured stone  invariably  found  before  each  '*  idol "  was  em- 
ployed as  a  sacrificial  altar.  The  form  of  sculpture  most 
frequently  met  with  was  a  death's  head  —  sometimes  the  prin- 
cipal ornament,  and  sometimes  only  accessory  ;  whole  rows 
of  them  on  the  outer  wall,  adding  gloom  to  the  mystery  of 
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the  place,  keeping  before  the  eyes  of.  the  living  death  and 
the  grave,  presenting  the  idea  of  a  holy  city  —  the  Mecca  or 
Jerusalem  of  an  unknown  people. 

3.  In  regard  !o  the  age  of  this  desolate  city  I  shall  not  at 
present  offer  any  conjecture.  Some  idea  might,  perhaps,  be 
formed  from  the  accumulations  of  earth  and  the  gigantic 
trees  growing  on  the  top  of  the  ruined  structures  ;  but  it  would 
be  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor  shall  I  at  this  moment 
offer  any  conjecture  in  regard  to  the  people  who  built  it,  or  to 
the  time  when,  or  the  means  by  which,  it  was  depopulated, 
and  became  a  desolation  and  ruin ;  whether  it  fell  by  the 
sword,  or  famine,  or  pestilence. 

4.  The  trees  which  shroud  it  may  have  spnmg  from  the 
blood  of  its  slaughtered  inhabitants  ;  they  may  have  perished 
howling  with  hunger;  or  pestilence,  like  the  cholera,  may 
have  piled  its  streets  with  dead,  and  driven  forever  the  feeble 
remnants  from  their  homes ;  of  which  dire  calamities  to  other 
cities  we  have  authentic  accounts,  in  eras  both  prior  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards. 
One  thing  I  believe  —  that  its  history  is  graven  on  its  monu- 
ments. No  Champollion  has  yet  brought  to  them  the  ener- 
gies of  his  inquiring  mind.     Who  shall  read  them  ? 

"  Chaos  of  rniDS  !  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O^er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light. 
And  say,  *  Here  was,  or  ts,'  where  all  is  dojibly  night  ?  " 

5.  In  conclusion,  I  will  barely  remark,  that  if  this  is  the 
place  referred  to  by  the  Spanish  historian  as  conquered  by 
Hernando  de  Chaves,  —  which  I  almost  doubt,  —  at  that  time 
its  broken  monuments,  terraces,  pyramidal  structures,  portals, 
walls,  and  sculptured  figures  were  entire,  and  all  were  paint- 
ed ;  the  Spanish  soldiers  must  have  gazed  at  them  with  aston- 
ishment and  wonder ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  a  European 
army  could  have  entered  it  without  spreading  its  fame  through 
official  reports  of  generals  and  exaggerated  stories  of  soldiers. 

6.  No  European  army  could  enter  such  a  city  now  without 
this  result  following ;  but  then  the  silence  of  the  Spaniards 
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may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  fact  that  these  conquerors  of 
America  were  illiterate  and  ignorant  adventurers,  eager  in 
pursuit  of  gold,  and  blind  to  every  thing  else  ;  or,  if  reports 
were  made,  the  Spanish  government,  with  tf  jealous  policy 
observed  down  to  the  last  moment  of  her  dominion,  sup- 
pressed every  thing  that  might  attract  the  attention  of  rival 
nations  to  her  American  possessions.  —  John  L.  Stephens. 


No.  146.     The  Dyinff  Boy. 

1.  It  must  be  sweet,  in  childhood,  to  give  back 
The  spirit  to  its  Maker,  ere  the  heart 

Has  grown  familiar  with  the  paths  of  sin. 

And  sown  to  garner  up  its  bitter  fniits. 

I  knew  a  boy  whose  infant  feet  had  trod 

Upon  the  blossoms  of  some  seven  springs ; 

And  when  the  eighth  came  round,  and  called  him  out 

To  revel  in  its  light,  he  turned  away. 

And  sought  his  chamber  to  lie  down  and  die* 

2.  ^was  night :  he  summoned  his  accustomed  friends. 
And  on  this  wise  bestowed  his  last  bequest : 

"  Mother,  I'm  dying  now ! 
There^s  a  deep  suffocation  in  my  breast. 
As  if  some  heavy  hand  my  bosom  pressed  ; 

And  on  my  brow 

I  feel  the  cold  sweat  stand ; 
My  lips  grow  dry  and  tremulous,  and  my  breath 
Comes  feebly  on.     O,  tell  me,  is  this  death  ? 

3.  *'  Mother,  your  hand : 
Here,  lay  it  on  my  wrist. 

And  place  the  other  thus  beneath  my  head  : 
And  say,  sweet  mother,  say,  when  I  am  dead, 
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Shall  I  be  missed  ? 

Never,  beside  your  knee, 
Shall  I  kneel  down  again  at  night  to  pray  ? 
Nor  with  the  morning  wake,  and  sing  the  lay 

You  taught  me  ? 

4.  "  O,  at  the  time  of  prayer. 

When  you  look  round,  and  see  a  vacant  seat, 
Y'ou  will  not  wait  then  for  my  coming  feet ; 

You'll  miss  me  there. 

Father,  I  am  going  home ! 
To  the  good  home  you  spoke  of,  that  blest  land, 
Where  it  is  one  bright  summer  always,  and 

Storms  do  never  come. 

5  "I  must  be  happy  then  ; 

From  pain  and  death  you  say  I  shall  be  free ; 
That  sickness  never  enters  there,  and  we 

Shall  meet  again. 

Brother,  the  little  spot 
I  used  to  call  my  garden,  where  long  hours 
We\e  staid  to  watch  the  budding  things,  and  flowers, 

Forget  it  not. 

6.  "  Plant  there  some  box  or  pine. 
Something  that  lives  in  winter,  and  wilf  be 
A  verdant  offering  to  my  memory, 

And  ca.ll  it  mine. 

7.  "  Sister,  my  young  rose  tree, 

That  all  the  spring  has  been  my  pleasant  care, 
Just  putting  forth  its  leaves  so  green  and  fair, 

I  give  to  thee ; 

And  when  its  roses  bloom, 
I  shall  be  far  away,  my  short  life  done  ; 
But  will  you  not  bestow  a  single  one 

Upon  my  tomb  ? 
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8.  **  Now,  mother,  sing  the  tune 

You  sang  last  night ;  Vm  weary,  and  must  sleep. 
Who  was  it  called  my  name  ?     Nay,  do  not  weep ; 
You'll  all  come  soon  I " 

9.  Morning  spread  over  earth  her  rosy  wings, 
And  that  meek  sufferer,  cold,  and  ivory  pale. 
Lay  on  his  couch  asleep.     The  gentle  air 
Came  through  the  open  window,  freighted  with 
The  savory  odors  of  the  early  spring ; 

He  hrcathed  it  not ;  the  laugh  of  passers  hy 
Jarred  like  a  discord  in  some  mournful  tune. 
But  wakened  not  his  slumher.     He  was  dead. 

Mks.  Sigottknet. 


No.  147.    Voyage  up  the  Hudson, 

1.  Now  did  the  soft  breezes  of  the  south  steal  sweetly 
over  the  face  of  nature,  tempering  the  panting  heats  of  sum- 
mer into  genial  and  prolific  warmth ;  when  that  miracle  of 
hardihood  and  chivalric  virtue,  the  dauntless  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  spread  his  canvas  to  the  wind,  and  departed  from  the 
fair  island  of  Mannahata.  The  galley  in  which  he  embarked 
was  sumptuously  adorned  with  pendants  and  streamers  of 
gorgeous  dyes,  which  fluttered  gayly  in  the  wind,  or  drooped 
their  ends  into  the  bosom  of  the  stream.  The  bow  and 
poop  of  this  majestic  vessel  were  gallantly  bedight,  after  the 
rarest  Dutch  fashion,  with  figures  of  little  pursy  Cupids  with 
periwigs  on  their  heads,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  garlands 
of  flpwers,  the  like  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  book 
of  botany,  being  the  matchless  flowers  which  flourished  in 
the  golden  age,  and  exist  no  longer,  unless  it  be  in  the  im- 
uginations  of  ingenious  carvers  of  wood  and  discolorers  of 
canvas. 

2.  Thus  rarely  decorated,  in  style  befitting  the  puissant 
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potentate  of  the  Manhattoes,  did  the  galley  of  Peter  Stuy  vesant . 
launch  forth  upon  the  bosom  of  the  lordly  Hudson,  which,  as 
it  rolled  its  broad  waves  to  the  ocean,  seemed  to  pause  for  a 
while,  and  swell  with  pride,  as  if  conscious  of  the  illustrious 
burden  it  sustained. 

3.  But  trust  me,  gentlefolk,  far  other  was  the  scene  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation  of  the  crew  from  that  which  may 
be  witnessed  at  this  degenerate  day.  Wildness  and  savage 
majesty  reigned  on  the  borders  of  this  mighty  river ;  the 
hand  of  cultivation  had  not  as  yet  laid  low  the  dark  forest, 
and  tamed  the  features  of  the  .landscape  ;  nor  had  the  fre- 
quent sail  of  commerce  broken  in  upon  the  profound  and 
awful  solitude  of  ages.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  rude 
wigwam  perched  among  the  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  with  its 
curling  column  of  smoke  mounting  in  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere, but  so  loftily  situated  that  the  whoopings  of  the  sav- 
age children,  gamboling  on  the  margin  of  the  dizzy  heights, 
fell  almost  as  faintly  on  the  ear  as  do  the  notes  of  the  lark, 
when  lost  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven.  Now  and  then,  from 
the  beetling  brow  of  some  precipice,  the  wild  deer  would  look 
timidly  down  upon  the  splendid  pageant  as  it  passed  below, 
and  then,  tossing  his  antlers  in  the  air,  would  bound  away  into 
the  thickest  of  the  forest. 

4.  Through  such  scenes  did  the  stately  vessel  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant  pass.  Now  did  they  skirt  the  bases  of  the  rocky 
heights  of  Jersey,  which  spring  up  like  everlasting  walls, 
reaching  from  the  waves  unto  the  heavens,  and  were  fash- 
ioned, if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  times  long  past,  by  the 
mighty  spirit  Manetho,  to  protect  his  favorite  abodes  from  the 
unhallowed  eyes  of  mortals.  Now  did  they  career  it  gayly 
across  the  vast  expanse  of  Tappan  Bay,  whose  wide-extended 
shores  present  a  variety  of  delectable  scenery  —  here  the  bold 
promontory,  crowned  with  embowering  trees,  advancing  into 
the  bay ;  there  the  long  woodland  slope,  sweeping  up  from 
the  shore  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  terminating  in  the  upland 
precipice ;  while  at  a  distance  a  long  waving  line  of  rocky 
heights  threw  their  gigantic  shades  across  the  water.    Now 
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would  they  pass  where  some  modest  little  interval,  opening 
among  these  stupendous  scenes,  yet  retreating,  as  it  were,  for 
protection  into  the  embraces  of  the  neighboring  mountains, 
displayed  a  rural  paradise,  fraught  with  sweet  and  pastoral 
beauties ;  the  velvet-tufted  lawn,  the  bushy  copse,  the  tinkling 
rivulet  stealing  through  the  fresh  and  vivid  verdure,  on  whose 
banks  was  situated  some  little  Indian  village,  or,  peradven- 
ture,  the  rude  cabin  of  some  solitary  hunter. 

5.  The  different  periods  of  the  revolving  day  seemed 
each,  with  cunning  magic,  to  diffuse  a  different  charm  over 
the  scene.  Now  would  the  jovial  sun  break  gloriously  from  the 
east,  blazing  from  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  sparkling  the 
landscape  with  a  thousand  dewy  gems  ;  while  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  river  were  seen  heavy  masses  of  mist,  which,  like 
midnight  caitiffs,  disturbed  at  his  approach,  made  a  sluggish 
retreat,  rolling  in  sullen  reluctance  up  the  mountains.  At 
such  times,  all  was  brightness,  and  life,  and  gayety ;  the  atmos- 
phere was  of  an  indescribable  pureness  and  transparency ; 
the  birds  broke  forth  in  wanton  madrigals,  and  the  freshening 
breezes  wafted  the  vessel  merrily  on  her  course.  But  when 
the  sun  sank  amid  a  flood  of  glory  in  the  west,  mantling  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  a  thousand  gorgeous  dyes,  then 
all  was  calm,  and  silent,  and  magnificent.  The  late  swelling 
sail  hung  lifelessly  against  the  mast ;  the  seaman,  with  folded 
arms,  leaned  against  the  shrouds,  lost  in  that  involuntary 
musing  which  the  sober  gfandeur  of  nature  commands  in  the 
rudest  of  her  children.  The  vast  bosom  of  the  Hudson  was 
like  an  unruffled  mirror,  reflecting  the  golden  splendor  of  the 
heavens ;  excepting  that  now  and  then  a  bark  canoe  would  • 
steal  across  its  surface,  filled  with  painted  savages,  whose 
gay  feathers  glared  brightly,  as  perchance  a  lingenng  ray 
of  the  setting  sun  gleamed  upon  them  from  the  western 
mountains. 

6.  But  when  the  hour  of  twilight  spread  its  majestic  mists 
around,  then  did  the  face  of  nature  assume  a  thousand 
fugitive  charnis,  which,  to  the  worthy  heart  that  seeks  enjoy- 
ment  in  the  glorious  works  of  its  Maker,  are  inexpressibly 
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captivating.  The  mellow  dubious  light  that  prevailed  just 
served  to  tinge  with  illusive  colors  the  softened  features  of  the 
scenery.  The  deceived  but  delighted  eye  sought  vainly  to  dis- 
cern, in  the  broad  masses  of  shade,  the  separating  line  between 
the  land  and  water,  or  to  distinguish  the  fading  objects  that 
seemed  sinking  into  chaos.  Now  did  the  busy  fancy  supply 
the  feebleness  of  vision,  producing  with  industrious  craft  a 
fairy  creation  of  her  own.  Under  her  plastic  wand  the  bar- 
ren rocks  frowned  upon  the  watery  waste,  in  the  semblance 
of  lofty  towers,  and  high  embattled  castles ;  trees  assumed 
the  direful  forms  of  mighty  giants,  and  the  inaccessible  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  seemed  peopled  with  a  thousand 
shadowy  beings. 

7.  Now  broke  forth  from  the  shores  the  notes  of  an  innu- 
merable variety  of  insects,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  strange 
but  not  inharmonious  concert ;  while  ever  and  anon  was  heard 
the  melanfitioly  plaint  of  the  whippoorwill,  who,  perched 
on  some  lone  tree,  wearied  the  air  of  night  with  his  incessant 
meanings.  The  mind,  soothed  into  a  hallowed  melancholy, 
listened  with  pensive  stillness  to  catch  and  distinguish  each 
sound  that  vaguely  echoed  from  the  shore,  now  and  then 
startled,  perchance,  by  the  whoop  of  some  straggling  savage, 
or  by  the  dreary  howl  of  a  wolf,  stealing  forth  upon  his 
nightly  prowlings. 

8.  Thus  happily  did  they  pursue  their  courae,  until  they 
entered  upon  those  awful  defiles  denominates^  the  High- 
lands^ where  it  would  seem  that  the  gigantic  Titans  had 
erst  waged  their  impious  war  with  heaven,  piling  up  cliffs  on 
cliffs,  and  hurling  vast  masses  of  rock  in  wild  confusion. 
But  in  sooth  very  different  is  the  history  of  these  cloud- 
capped  mountains.  These,  in  ancient  days,  before  the  Hud- 
son poured  its  waters  from  the  lakes,  formed  one  vast  prison, 
within  whose  rocky  bosom  the  omnipotent  Manetho  confined 
the  rebellious  spirits  who  repined  at  his  control.  Here, 
bound  in  adamantine  chains,  or  jammed  in  rifted  pines,  or 
crushed  by  ponderous  rocks,  they  groaned  for  many  an  age. 
At  length  the  conquering  Hudson,  in  its  career  towards  the 
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ocean,  burst  open  their  prison  house,  roHing  its  tide  triumph- 
antly through  the  stupendous  ruins.  - 

9.  Still,  however,  do  many  of  them  lurk  about  their  old 
abodes ;  and  these  it  is,  according  to  venerable  legends,  that 
cause  the  echoes  which  resound  throughout  these  awful  soli- 
tudes ;  which  are  nothing  but  their  angry  clamors  when  any 
noise  disturbs  the  profoundness  of  their  repose.  For  when 
the  elements  are  agitated  by  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  up 
and  the  thunder  rolls,  then  horrible  is  the  yelling  and  howl- 
ing of  these  troubled  spirits,  making  the  mountains  to  rebel- 
low with  their  hideous  uproar ;  for  at  such  times  it  is  said  that 
they  think  the  great  Manetho  is  returning  once  ifiore  to 
plunge  them  in  gloomy  caverns,  and  renew  their  intolerable 
captivity.  —  W.  Istimg. 


No.  148.     The  Character  of  Columbus. 

1.  Great  men  are  compounds  of  great  and  little  quali- 
ties. Indeed,  much  of  their  greatness  arises  from  their  m€is- 
tery  over  the  imperfections  of  their  nature,  and  their  noblest 
actions  are  sometimes  struck  forth  by  the  collision  of  their 
merits  and  their  defects. 

2.  In  Columbus  were  singularly  combined  the  practical 
and  the  poetical.  His  mind  grasped  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
whether  procured  by  study  or  observation,  which  bore  upon 
his  theories ;  impatient  of  the  scanty  aliment  of  the  day, 
*'  his  impetuous  ardor,"  as  has  well  been  observed,  "threw 
him  into  the  study  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  Arabian 
Jews,  and  the  ancient  geographers  ; "  whilfe  his  daring  buf 
irregular  genius,  bursting  from  the  limits  of  imperfect  sci- 
ence, bore  him  to  conclusions  far  beyond  the  intellectual 
vision  of  his  contemporaries.  If  some  of  his  conclusions 
were  erroneous,  they  were  at  least '  ingenious  and  splendid ; 
and  their  error  resulted  from  the  clouds  which  still  hung 
over  his  peculiar  path  of  enterprise.     His  own  discoveries 
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enlightened  the  ignorance  of  the  age,  guided  conjecture  to 
certainty,  and  dispelled  that  very  darkness  with  which  he 
had  been  obliged  to  struggle. 

3.  Columbus  was  a  man  of  quick  sensibility,  liable  to  great 
excitement,  to  sudden  and  strong  impressions,  and  powerful 
impulses.  He  was  naturally  irritable  and  impetuous,  and 
keenly  sensible  to  injury  and  injustice ;  yet  the  quickness. of 
his  temper  was  counteracted  by  the  benevolence  and  gener- 
osity of  his  heart.  The  magnanimity  of  his  nature  shone 
forth  through  all  the  troubles  of  his  stormy  career:  Though 
continually  outraged  in  his  dignity,  and  braved  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  command  ;  though  foiled  in  his  plans,  and  endan- 
gered in  his  person,  by  the  seditions  of  turbulent  and  worth- 
less men,  and  that  too  at  times  when  suffering  under  anxiety 
of  mind  and  anguish  of  body  sufficient  to  exasperate  the 
most  patient,  —  yet  he  restrained  his  valiant  and  indignant 
spirit  by  the  strong  powers  of  his  mind,  and  brought  himself 
to  forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to  supplicate ;  nor  should 
we  fail  to  notice  how  free  he  was  from  all  feeling  of  revenge, 
how  ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  on  the  least  signs  of  repent- 
ance and  atonement,  He  has  been  extolled  for  his  skill  in 
controlling  others ;  but  far  greater  praise  is  due  to  him  for 
his  firmness  in  governing  himself. 

4.  His  natural  benignity  made  him  accessible  to  all  kinds 
of  pleasurable  sensations  from  external  objects.  In  his  let- 
ters and  journals,  instead  of  detailing  circumstances  with  the 
technical  precision  of  a  mere  navigator,  he  notices  the  beauties 
of  nature  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  a  painter.  As  he 
coasts  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  the  reader  participates 
in  the  enjoyment  with  which  he  describes,  in  his  imperfect 
but  picturesque  Spanish,  the  varied  objects  around  him  — the 
blandness  of  the  temperature,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  fragrance  of  th^  air,  "  full  of  dew  and  sweetness,"  the 
verdure  of  the  forests,  the  magnificence  of  the  trees,  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains,  and  the  limpidity  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  running  streams.  .New  delight  springs  up  for 
him  in  every  scene.     He  extols  each  new  discovery  as  more 

37 
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beautiful  than  the  last,  and  each  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world  ;  until,  with  his  simple  earnestness,  he  tells  the  sover- 
eigns that,  having  spoken  so  highly  of  the  preceding  islands^ 
he  fears  that  they  will  not  credit  him  when  he  dec.kres  that 
the  one  he  is  actually  describing  surpasses  them  all  in  excel* 
lence. 

5.  He  was  devoutly  pious ;  religion  mingled  with  the  whol« 
course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and  shone  forth  in  his 
roost  private  and  unstudied  writings.  Whenever  he  made  any 
great  discovery,  he  celebrated  it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God. 
The  voice  of  prayer  ^nd  melody  of  praise  rose  from  his  ships 
when  they  first  beheld  the  new  worlds  and  his  first  action  oq 
landing  was  to  prostrate  himself  upon  the  earth  and  return 
thanksgivings.  Every  evening,  the  Salve^  Regina^  and  other 
vesper  hymns,  were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  naasses  were 
performed  in  the  beautiful  groves  bordering  the  wild  shores 
of  this  heathen  land.  All  his  great  enterprises  were  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he  partook  of  the 
communion  previous  to  embarkation.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  vows,  and  penances,  and  pilgrimages,  and 
resorted  to  them  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The  re- 
ligion thus  deeply  seated  in  his  soul  diffiised  a  sober  dignity 
and  divine  composure  over  his  whole  demeanor.  His  lan- 
guage was  pure  and  guarded,  free  from  all  imprecations, 
oaths,  and  other  irreverent  expressions. 

6.  With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  imagination,  its  fond- 
est dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He  died  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  grandeur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last  breath  he 
entertained  th^  idea  that  he  had  merely  opened  a  new  way  to 
the  old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discovered 
some  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  East.  He  supposed  Hispan- 
iola  to  be  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by  the 
ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but 
remote  parts  of  Asia.  What  visions  of  glory  would  have 
broken  upon  his  mind,  could  he  have  known  that  he  had  in- 
deed discovered  a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the 
pid  world  in  magnitude,  and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans 
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from  all  the  earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man !  And 
how  would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled,  amidst 
the  afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penury,  the  neglect  of 
a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king,  could 
he  have  anticipated  the  splendid  empires  which  were  to 
spread  over  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered,  and  the 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which  were  to  fill  its 
lands  with  his  renown,  and  revere  and  bless  his  name  to  the 
latest  posterity !  —  W.  iRvma. 


No.  149,     A  Thunder  Storm  on  the  Hudson, 

1.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  that  they 
floated  gently  with  the  tide  between  these  stern  mountains. 
There  was  that  perfect  quiet  which  prevails  over  nature  in 
the  languor  of  summer  heat ;  the  turning  of  a  plank,  or  the 
accidental  falling  of  an  oar  on  deck,  was  echoed  from  the 
mountain  side,  and  reverberated  along  the  shores ;  and  if  by 
chanc6  the  captain  gave  a  shout  of  command,  there  were  airy 
tongues  which  mocked  it  from  every  cliff. 

2.  Dolph  gazed  about  him  in  mute  delight  and  wonder  at 
these  scenes  of  Nature's  magnificence.  To  the  left  the  Dun- 
derberg  reared  its  woody  precipices,  height  over  height,  for- 
est over  forest,  away  into  the  deep  summer  sky.  To  the  right 
strutted  forth  the  bold  promontory  of  Anthony's  Nose,  with  a 
solitary  eagle  wheeling  about  it ;  while  beyond,  mountain 
succeeded  to  mountain,  until  they  seemed  to  lock  their  arms 
together,  and  confine  this  mighty  river  in  their  embraces. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  quiet  luxury  in  gazing  at  the  broad, 
green  bosoms  here  and  there  scooped  out  among  the  preci- 
pices ;  or  at  woodlands  high  in  air,  nodding  over  the  edge  of 
some  beetling  bluff,  and  their  foliage  all  transparent  in  the  yel- 
low sunshine. 

3.  In  the  midst  of  his  admiration,  Dolph  remarked  a  pile 
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of  bright,  snowy  clouds  peering  above  the  western  heights. 
It  was  succeeded  by  another  and  another,  each  seemingly 
pushing  onwards  its  predecessor,  and  towering,  with  dazzling 
brilliancy,  in  the  deep  blue  atmosphere ;  and  now  muttering 
pcals  of  thunder  were  faintly  heard  rolling  behind  the  moun- 
tains. The  river,  hitherto  still  and  glassy,  reflecting  pictures 
of  the  sky  and  land,  now  showed  a  dark  ripple  at  a  distance, 
as  the  breeze  came  creeping  up  it.  The  fishhawks  wheeled 
and  screamed,  and  sought  their  nests  on  the  high,  dry  trees  ; 
the  crows  flew  clamorously  to  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and 
all  nature  seemed  conscious  of  the  approaching  thunder  gust. 

4.  The  clouds  now  rolled  in  volumes  over  the  mountain 
tops  ;  their  summits  still  bright  and  snowy,  but  the  lower  parts 
of  an  inky  blackness.  The  rain  began  to  patter  down  in 
broad  and  scattered  drops ;  the  wind  freshened,  and  curled  up 
the  waves ;  at  length  it  seemed  as  if  the  bellying  clouds  were 
torn  open  by  the  mountain  tops,  and  complete  torrents  of  rain 
came  rattling  down.  The  lightning  leaped  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  and  streamed  quivering  against  the  rocks,  splitting  and 
rending  the  stoutest  forest  trees.  The  thunder  burst  in  tre- 
mendous explosions ;  the  peals  were  echoed  from  mountain 
to  mountain  ;  they  crashed  upon  Dunderberg,  and  rolled  up 
the  long  defile  of  the  Highlands,  each  headland  making  a 
new  echo,  until  old  Bull  Hill  seemed  to  bellow  back  the  storm. 

5.  For  a  time  the  scud^ding  rack  and  mist,  and  the  sheeted 
rain,  almost  hid  the  landscape  from  the  sight.  There  was  a 
fearful  gloom,  illumined  still  more  fearfully  by  the  streams  of 
lightning  which  glittered  among  the  raindrops.  Never  had 
Dolph  beheld  such  an  absolute  warring  of  the  elements ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  storm  was  tearing  and  rending  its  way 
through  this  mountain  defile,  and  had  brought  all  the  artillery 
of  heaven  into  action. 

6.  The  vessel  was  hurried  on  by  the  increasing  wind,  until 
she  came  to  where  the  river  makes  a  sudden  bend,  the  only 
on  3  in  the  whole  course  of  its  majestic  career.*    Just  as  they 

*  This  most  have  been  the  bend  at  West  Point. 
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turned  the  point,  a  violent  flaw  of  wind  came  sweeping  down 
a^*~Tnountain  gully,  bending  the  forest  before  it,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, lashing  up  the  river  into  white  froth  and  foam.  The 
captain  saw  the  danger,  and  cried  out  to  lower  the  sail.  Be- 
fore the  order  could  be  obeyed,  the  flaw  struck  the  sloop,  and 
threw  her  on  her  beam  ends.  Every  thing  now  was  fright 
and  confusion  :  the  flapping  of  the  sails,  the  whistling  and 
rushing  of  the  wind,  the  bawling  of  the  captain  and  crew, 
the  shrieking  of  the  passengers,  all  mingled  with  the  rolling 
and  bellQwing  of  the  thunder.  —  W,  Irving. 


No.  150.     To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

1.  Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 

2.  O  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear^st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

3.  That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget  ? 

Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ? 

4.  Eternity  will  not  efiace 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace  ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  Uwas  our  last ! 
87* 
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5.  Ayr  gurgling  kissed  his  pebbled  shore. 

Overhung  with  wildwoods,  thickeaiag,  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 

6.  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  pressed. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

7.  Still  o*er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ! 
Time  but  th^  impression  deeper  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

8.  My  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  blissful  place  of  rest  ? 
Seest  thou  thy  Idver  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear^st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

BURITS. 


No.  151,     Happiness. 

1.  What  is  earthly  happiness  ? — that  phantom,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  and  see  so  little ;  whose  promises  are  con-  ' 
stantly  given  and  constantly  broken,  but  as  constantly  be- 
lieved ;  that  cheats  us  with  <he  sound  instead  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  blossom  instead  of  the  fruit.  Anticipa- 
tion is  her  herald  ;  but  Disappointment  is  her  companion ; 
the  first  addresses  itself  to  our  imagination,  that  ivould  believe ; 
but  the  latter  to  our  experience,  that  nrnst. 

2.  Happiness,  that  grand  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
dance  of  life,  impels  us  through  all  .its  mazes  and  meander- 
ings,  but  leads  none  of  us  by  the  same  route.  Aristippus 
pursued  her  in  pleasure,  Socrates  in  wisdom,  and  £picurus 
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in  both ;  she  received  the  attentions  of  each,  but  bestowed 
her  endearments  on  none  of  them.  Warned  by  their  failure, 
the  Stoic  adopted  another  mode  of  preferring  his  suit;  he 
thought  by  slandering  to  obtain  her;  by  shunning,  to  win 
her ;  and  proudly  presumed,  that,  by  fleeing  her,  she  would 
turn  and  follow  him. 

3.  She  is  deceitful  as  the  calm  that  precedes  the  hurricane ; 
smooth  as  the  water  at  the  edge  of  the  cataract ;  and  beauti- 
ful as  the  rainbow,  that  smiling  daughter  of  the  storm  ;  but, 
like  the  image  in  the  desert,  she  tantalizes  us  with  a  delusion 
that  distance  creates  and  that  contiguity  destroys ;  yet  often, 
when  unsought,  she  is  found,  and  when  unexpected  often 
obtained  ;  while  those  who  search  for  her  the  most  diligently 
fail  the  most,  because  they  seek  her  where  she  is  not.  An- 
tony sought  her  in  love  ;  Brutus,  in  glory  ;  Caesar,  in  domin- 
ion. The  first  found  disgrace ;  the  second,  disgust ;  the  last, 
ingratitude ;  and  each,  destruction. 

4.  To  some  she  is  more  kind,  but  not  less  cruel ;  she  hands 
them  her  cup,  and  they  drink  even  to  stupefaction,  until  they 
doubt  whether  they  are  men  —  with  Philip ;  or  dream  that 
they  are  gods  —  with  Alexander.  On  some  she  smiles,  as 
on  Napoleon,  with  an  aspect  more  bewitching  than  that  of  an 
Italian  sun ;  but  it  is  only  to  make  her  frown  the  more  ter- 
rible, and,  by  one  short  caress,  to  imbitter  the  pangs  of 
separation. 

5.  Ambition,  avarice,  love  —  all  these  seek  her,  and  her 
alone.  Alas  !  they  are  neither  presented  to  her,  nor  will  she 
come  to  them.  She  despatches,  however,  to  them  her  envoys. 
To  ambition  she  sends  power ;  to  avarice,  wealth  ;  and  to 
love  she  sends  jealousy.  Alas  I  what  are  these  but  so  many 
other  names  for  vexation  or  disappointment  ?  Neither  is  she 
to  be  won  by  natteries  nor  bribes ;  she  is  to  be  gained  by 
waging  war  against  her  enemies,  much  sooner  than  by  pay- 
ing any  particular  court  to  herself.  Those  that  conquer  her 
adversaries  will  find  that  they  need  not  go  to  her,  for  she  will 
come  unto  then. 

6.  None  bid  so  high  for  her  as  kings ;  few  are  more  will- 
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ing,  none  more  able,  to  purchase  her  alliaDce  at  the  fullest 
price.  But  she  has  no  more  respect  for  kings  than  for  their 
subjects ;  she  mocks  thera,  indeed,  with  the  empty  show  of  a 
visit,  by  sending  to  their  palaces  all  her  equipage,  her  pomp, 
and  her  train  ;  but  she  comes  not  herself.  What,  then,  de- 
tains her  ?  She  is  travelling  incognito,  to  hold  an  interview 
with  Contentment,  and  to  partake  of  a  conversation  and  a 
dinner  of  herbs  with  some  humble,  but  virtuous  peasant,  in  a 
cottage.  — AnoNTMous. 


No.  152.     Webster. 

*■  When  I  uid  all  those  that  hear  me  shall  have  gone  to  our  last 
home,  and  when  the  monld  may  have  gathered  on  onr  memories  as  it 
will  on  onr  tombs.*"  ^  Wtbiter'a  Speech  in  the  Senate,  Ju/jft  1850. 

1.  The  mould  upon  thy  memory  I    No, 

Not  while  one  note  is  rung 
Of  those  divine,  immortal  songs 

Milton  and  Shakspeare  sung ; 
Not  till  the  night  of  years  enshrouds 

The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 

2.  No !  let  the  flood  of  Time  roll  on, 

And  men  and  empires  die  ; 
Genius,  enthroned  on  lofty  heights. 

Can  its  dread  course  defy, 
And  here  on  earth  can  claim  the  gifl 

Of  immortality ;  — 

3.  Can  save  from  that  Lethean  tide. 

That  sweeps  so  dark  along, 
A  people's  namie,  a  people's  fame 

To  future  time  prolong, 
As  Troy  still  lives,  and  only  lives, 

In  Homer's  deathless  song. 
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.  4.  What  though  to  buried  Nineveh 

The  traveler  may  come, 
And  roll  away  the  stone  that  hides 

That  long-forgotten  tomb  ? 
He  questions  its  mute  past  in  vain  ; 

Its  oracles  are  dumb. 

5.  What  though  he  stand  where  Balbec  stood. 

Gigantic  in  its  pride  ? 
No  voice  comes  o'er  that  silent  waste, 

Lone,  desolate,  and  wide  ; 
They  had  no  bard,  no  orator. 

No  statesman  —  and  they  died. 

6.  They  lived  their  little  span  of  life ; 

They  lived  and  died  in  vain ; 
They  sank  ingloriously  beneath 

Oblivion's  silent  reign. 
As  sank  beneath  the  Dead  Sea  wave 

The  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

7.  But  for  those  famed  immortal  lands, 

Greece  and  imperial  Rome, 
Where  Genius  lefl  its  shining  mark, 

And  found  its  chosen  home. 
All  eloquent  with  mind  they  speak. 

Wood,  wave,  and  crumbling  dome. 

8.  The  honeyed  words  of  Plato  still 

Float  on  the  echoing  air. 
The  thunders  of  Demosthenes 

^gcan  waters  bear. 
And  the  pilgrim  to  the  Forum  hears 

The  voice  of  Tully  there. 

9.  And  thus  thy  memory  shall  live, 

And  thus  thy  f&me  resound. 
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While  far-off  future  ages  roll 

Their  solemn  cycle  round, 
And  make  this  wide,  this  fair,  new  world 

An  ancient  classic  ground. 

10.  Then  with  our  countrj^s  glorious  name 

Thine  own  shall  he  intwined  ; 
Within  the  senate^s  pillared  hall 

Thine  image  shall  he  shrined ; 
And  on  the  nation^s  law  shall  gleam 

Light  from  thy  gifemt  mind. 

11.  Our  proudest  monuments  no  more 

May  rise  to  meet  the  sky, 
The  stately  Capitol  o'erthrown, 

Low  in  the  dust  may  lie ; 
But  mind,  suhlime  above  the  wreck, 

Immortal  —  cannot  die.  — Anne  C.  Ltnch. 


No.  153.     The  Broken  Heart. 

1.  How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim,  how  many  soft 
cheeks  grow  pale,  how  many  lovely  forms  fade  away  into  the 
tomb,  and  none  can  tell  the  cause  that  blighted  their  loveli- 
ness !  As  the  dove  will  clasp  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover 
and  conceal  the  arrow  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  it  is  the 
nature  of  woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the 'pangs  of  wound- 
ed affection.  The  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  always  shy 
and  silent.  Even  when  fortunate,  she  scarcely  breathes  it 
to  herself ;  but  when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recesses 
of  her  bosom,  and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the 
ruins  of  her  peace. 

2.  With  her,  the  desire  of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great 
charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end.     She  neglects  all  the  cheer- 
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ful  exercises  which  gladden  the  spirits,  quicken  the  pulses, 
and  send  the  tide  of  life  in  healthful  currents  through  the 
veins.  Her  rest  is  broken,  the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  is 
poisoned  by  melancholy  dreams,  "  dry  sorrow  drinks  her 
blood,^'  until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  the  slightest 
external  injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  little  while,  and  you 
find  friendship  weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  won- 
dering that  one,  who  but  lately  glowed  with  all  the  radiance 
of  health  and  beauty,  should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to 
"  darkness  and  the  worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some  wintry 
chill,  some  casual  indisposition,  that  laid  her  low  ;  but  no  one 
knows  the  mental  malady  that  previously  sapped  her  strength, 
and  made  her  so  easy  a  prey  to  the  spoiler. 

3.  She  is*likc  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty  of 
the  grove ;  gmceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its  foliage,  but  with 
the  worm  preying  at  its  heart.  We  find  it  suddenly  wither- 
ing when  it  should  be  most  fresh  and  luxuriant.  We  see  it 
drooping  its  branches  to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf, 
until,  wasted  and  perished  away,  it  falls  even  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  forest ;  and  as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin, 
we  strive  in  vain  to  recollect  the  blast  or  thunderbolt  that 
could  have  smitten  it  with  decay. 

4.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  women  running  to  waste 
and  ''lelf-neglcct,  and  disappearing  gradually  from  the  earth, 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  exhaled  to  heaven ;  and  have 
repeatedly  fancied  that  I  could  trace  their  deaths  through  the 
various  declensions  of  consumption,  cold,  debility,  languor, 
melancholy,  until  I  reached  the  first  symptom  of  disappointed 
love.  But  an  instance  of  the  kind  was  lately  told  to  me  ;  the 
circumstances  are  well  known  in  the  country  where  they 
happened,  and  I  shall  but  give  them  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  related. 

5.  Every  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of  young 
£.,  the  Irish  patriot ;  it  was  too  touching  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
During  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  fate  made  a  deep  im» 
pression  on  public  sympathy.     He  was  so  ybuDg,  so  intelli« 
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gent,  80  generous,  so  brave,  so  every  thing  that  we  are  apt  to 
like  in  a  young  man.  His  conduct  under  trial,  too,  was  so 
loAy  and  intrepid.  The  noble  indignat'ran  with  which  he  re- 
pelled the  charge  of  treason  against  his  country,  the  eloquent 
vindication  of  his  name,  and  his  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity, 
in  the  hopeless  hour  of  condemnation,  —  all  these  entered 
deeply  into  every  generous  bosom,  and  even  his  enemies 
lamented  the  stern  policy  that  dictated  his  executioo. 


No.  154.     T%e  Same^  conlinisecL 

1.  BiTT  there  was  one  heart  whose  anguish  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe.  In  happier  days  and  fairer  fortunes,  he 
had  won  the  affections  of  a  beautiful  and  interesting  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  late  celebrated  Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him 
with  the  disinterested  fervor  of  a  woman's  first  and  early  love. 
When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against  him,  — 
when  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  danger  darkened 
around  his  name,  — she  loved  him  the  more  ardently  for  his 
very  sufferings.  If,  then,  his  fate  -could  awaken  the  sympa> 
thy  even  of  his  foes,  what  must  have  been  the  agony  ot  her 
whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  by  his  image !  Let  those  tell 
who  have  had  the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  closed  be- 
tween them  and  the  being  they  most  loved  on  earth  —  who 
have  set  at  his  threshold,  as  one  shut  out  in  a  cold  and  lonely 
world,  from  whence  all  tlhat  was  most  lovely  and  loving  had 
departed, 

2.  But  then  the  TiorroTs  of  such  a  grave!  so  frightiyVs<> 
dishonored  !  There  was  nothing  for  memory  to  dwell  oa 
that  could  soothe  the  pang  of  separation  —  non^  of"  ihos^ 
tender,  though  melancholy  circuoistances,  tl^t  endeajr  the 
parting  scene  —  nothing  to  melt  sorrow  u^  those  blessed 
tears,  sent,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  t^W  bj^^itt  ia  the 
parching  hour  of  anguish. 

3.  To  render  her  widowed  situation  nfiou*^  <fei^l«.te[,  she  had 
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incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by  her  unfortunate  attach- 
ment, and  was  an  exile  from  the  paternal  roof.  But  could 
the  sympathy  and  kind  offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  spirit 
so  shocked  and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experi- 
enced no  want  of  consolation  ;  for  the  Irish  are  a  people  of 
quick  and  generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate  and 
cherishing  attentions  were  paid  her  by  families  of  wealth  and 
distinction.  She  was  led  into  society,  and  they  tried,  by  at 
kinds  of  occupation  and  amusement,  to  dissipate  her  grief, 
and  wean  her  from  the  tragical  story  af  her  lover. 

4.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  There  are  some  strokes  of  ca- 
lamity that  scath  and  scorch  the  soul  —  that  penetrate  to  the 
vital  seat  of  happiness,  and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth 
bud  or  blossom.  She  never  objected  to  frequent  the  haunts 
of  pleasure,  but  she  was  as  much  alone  there  as  in  the  depths 
of  solitude.  She  walked  about  in  a  sad  revery,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  world  around  her.  She  carried  with  her 
an  inward  woe,  that  mocked  at  all  the  blandishments  of 
friendship,  and  "  heeded  not  the  song  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  ever  so  wisely.'* 

5.  The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her  at  a 
masquerade.  There  can  be  no  exhibition  of  far-gone  wretch- 
edness more  striking  and  painful  than  to  meet  it  in  such  a 
scene ;  to  find  it  wandering,  like  a  spectre,  lonely  and  joy- 
less, where  all  around  is  gay ;  to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the 
trappings  of  mirth,  and  looking  so  wan  and  woe-begone  as 
if  it  had  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a  moment-., 
ary  forgetfulness  of  sorrow.  *^After  strolling  through  the 
splendid  rooms  and  giddy  crowd  with  an  air  of  utter  abstrac- 
tion, she  sat  herself  down  on  the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and, 
looking  about  for  some  time  with  a  vacant  air,  that  showed 
her  insensibility  to  the  gairish  scene,  she  began,  with  the 
capriciousness  of  a  sickly  heart,  to  warble  a  little  plaintive 
air.  She  had  an  exquisite  voice  ;  but  on  this  occasion  it  was 
so  simple,  so  touching,  it  breathed  forth  such  a  soul  of  wretch- 
edness, that  she  drew  a  crowd  mute  and  silent  around  her, 
and  melted  every  one  into  tears. 

38 
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6.  The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not  but  ex- 
cite great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  enthusiasm. 
It  completely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave  officer,  who  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  and  thought  that  one. so  true  to  the  dead 
could  not  but  prove  affectionate  to  the  living.  She  declined 
his  attentions,  for  her  thoughts  were  irrevocably  engrossed 
by  the  memory  of  her  former  lover.  He,  however,  persisted 
in  his  suit  He  solicited  not  her  tenderness,  but  her  esteem. 
He  was  assisted  by  her  conviction  of  his  worth,  and  her 
^nse  of  her  own  destitute  and  dependent  situation  ;  for  she 
was  existing  on  the  kindness  of  friends.  In  a  word,  he 
at  length  succeeded  in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with  the 
solemn  assurance  that  her  heart  was  unalterably  another^s. 

7.  He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping  that  a  change 
of  scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance  of  early  woes. 
She  was  an  amiable  and  exemplary  wife,  and  made  an 
effort  to  be  a  happy  one ;  but  nothing  could  cure  the  silent 
and  devouring  melancholy  that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul. 
She  wasted  away  in  a  slow  but  hopeless  decline,  and  at 
length  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken   heart 

8.  It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  Irish  poet, 
composed  the  following  lines:  — 

"  She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  yoang  hero  sleeps, 
And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing ; 
Bat  coldly  she  tarns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 
For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 

"  She  sings  the  wild  songs  of  her  dear,  native  plains, 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking. 
Ah  1  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking  I 

"  He  had  lived  for  his  love ;  for  his  country  he  died  ; 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  intwined  him ; 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 

"  O,  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest, 
When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow : 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep  like  a  smile  from  the  west, 
From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow ! "  —  W.  Ibtinq. 
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No.  155.     Stanzas  on  Death. 

1.  How  swefet  to  sleep  where  all  is  peace, 

Where  sorrow  can  not  reach  the  breast, 
Where  all  life's  idle  throbbings  cease. 

And  pain  is  lulled  to  rest ; 
Escaped  o'er  fortune's  troubled  wave, 
To  anchor  in  the  silent  grave  !  — 

2.  That  quiet  land,  where,  peril  past. 

The  weary  win  a  long  repose  ; 
The  bruised  spirit  finds,  at  last, 

A  balm  for  all  its  woes  ; 
And  lowly  grief  and  lordly  pride 
Lie  down,  like  brothers,  side  by  side. 

3.  The  breath  of  slander  can  not  come 

To  break  the  calm  that  lingers  there ; 
There  is  no  dreaming  in  the  tomb. 

Nor  waking  to  despair ; 
Unkindness  can  not  wound  us  more. 
And  all  earth's  bitterness  is  o'er. 

4.  The  mother  —  she  has  gone  to  sleep. 

With  the  babe  upon  her  breast ; 
She  has  no  weary  watch  to  keep  ^ 

Around  her  infant's  rest : 
His  slumbers  on  her  bosom  fair 
Shall  never  more  be  broken  —  there, 

5.  How  blessed  —  how  blessed  that  home  to  gain. 

And  slumber  in  that  soothing  sleep. 
From  which  we  never  rise  to  pain. 

Nor  ever  wake  to  weep  ! 
To  win  our  way  from  the  tempest's  roar. 
And  reach  with  joy  that  heavenly  shore !  — Anon. 
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No.  156.     Tke  Evils  of  War. 

"  The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.'* — Bntoir. 

1.  War,  pestilence,  and  fiunine,  by  the  common  consent 
of  mankind,  are  the  three  greatest  calamities  which  can  be- 
fall our  species ;  and  war,  as  the  most  direful,  justly  stands 
foremost  and  in  front  Pestilence  and  famine,  no  doubt  for 
wis^  although  inscrutable  purposes,  are  iQflictions  of  Provi- 
dence, to  which  it  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  bow  with  obedi- 
ence, humble  submission,  and  resignation.  Their  duration  is 
not  long,  and  their  ravages  are  limited.  They  bring,  indeed , 
great  affliction  while  they  last,  but  society  soon  recovers  from 
their  effects. 

2.  War  is  the  voluntary  work  of  our  own  hands,  and  ^ 
whatever  reproaches  it  may  deserve  should  be  directed  to 
ourselves.  When  it  breaks  out,  its  duration  is  indefinite  and 
unknown,  its  vicissitudes  are  hidden  from  our  view.  In  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  in  the  waste  of  human  treas- 
ure,—  in  its  losses  and  in  its  burdens, —  it  afiects  both  bel- 
ligerent nations,  and  its  sad  efiects  of  mangled  bodies,  of 
death,  and  of  desolation,  endure  long  after  its  thunders  are 
hushed  in  peace. 

3.  War  unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful  and  regular 
industry,  and  scatters  poisonous  seeds  of  disease  and  immo- 
rality, which  continue  to  germinate  and  diffuse  their  baneful 
influence  long  after  it  has  ceased.  Dazzling. by  its  glitter, 
pomp,  and  pageantry,  it  begets  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and 
romantic  enterprise,  and  often  disqualifies  those  who  em- 
bark in  it,  after  their  return  from  the  bloody  fields  of  bat- 
tle, for  engaging  in  the  industrious  and  peaceful  vocations 
of  life. 

4.  History  tells  the  mournful  tale  of  conquering  nations 
and  conquerors.  The  three  most  celebrated  conquerors  in 
the  civilized  world  were  Alexander,  C»sar,  and  Napoleon. 
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The  first,  after  ruining  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  sighing 
and  lamenting  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  subdue,  met 
a  premature  and  ignoble  death.  His  lieutenants  quarreled 
and  warred  with  each  other  as  to  the  spoijp  of  his  victories, 
and  finally  lost  them  all. 

5.  Csesar,  after  conquering  Gaul,  returned  with  his  tri- 
umphant legions  to  Rome,  passed  the  Rubicon,  won  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  trampled  upon" the-  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
expired  by  the  patriot  hand  of  Brutus.  But  Rome  ceased  to 
be  free.  War  and  conquest  had  enervated  and  corrupted 
the  masses.  The,  spirit  of  true  liberty  was  extinguished, 
and  a  long  line  of  emperors  succeeded,  some  of  whom  were 
the  most  execrable  monsters  that  ever  existed  in  human 
form. 

6.  And  Napoleon,  that  most  extraordinary  man,  perhaps, 
in  all  history,  afler  subjugating  all  continental  Europe,  occu- 
pying almost  'all  its  capitals,  seriously  threatening  proud 
Albion  itself,  and  decking  the  brows  of  various  members » 
of  his  family  with  crowns  torn  from  the  heads  of  other  mon- 
archs,  lived  to  behold  his  own  dear  France  itself  in  posses- 
sion of  his  enemies,  was  made  himself  a  wretched  cap- 
tive, and,  far  removed  from  country,  family,  and  friends, 
breathed  his  last  on  the  distant  and  inhospitable  rock  of  St. 
Helena. 

7.  The  Alps  and  the  Rhine  had  been  claimed  as  the  nat- 
ural boundaries  of  France;  but  even  these  could  not  be 
secured  in  the  treaties  to  which  she  was  reduced  to  submit. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  people  of  Macedon  or  Greece,  of 
Rome  or  of  France,  were  benefited,  individually  or  col 
lectively,  by  the  triumphs  of  their  captains  ?  Their  sad  lot 
was  immense  sacrifice  of  life,  heavy  and  intolerable  burdens 
and  the  ultimate  loss,  of  liberty  itself.  —  H.  Clay. 

38» 
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No.  157.     Time  arresting  ike  Career  of  HeoMure* 

STAT^hee  on  thy  mad  career ; 

Other  sounds  than  Mirth's  are  near ; 

Fling  not  those  white  arms  in  air ; 

Cost  thoee  loses  from  thy  hair ;  ^ 

Stop  a  while  those  glancing  feet ; 

Still  thy  golden  cymbals  beat; 

Ring  not  thus  thy  joyous  laugh ; 

Cease  that  purple  cup  to  quaff : 

Hear  my  voice  of  warning —  hear — 

Stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career : 

Raise  thine  eyes  to  yonder  sky  — 

There  is  writ  thy  destiny : 

Clouds  have  veiled  the  new  moonlight ; 

Stars  have  fallen  from  their  height : 

These  are  emblems  of  the  fate 

That  waits  thee  —  dark  and  desolate  : 

All  Morn's  lights  are  now  thine  own ; 

Soon  their  glories  will  be  gone  : 

What  remains  when  they  depart  ? 

Faded  hope  and  withe^red  heart, 

Like  a  flower  with  no  perfume 

To  keep  a  memory  of  its  bloom. 

Look  upon  that  hour^marked  round, 

Listen  to  that  fateful  sound ; 

There  my  silent  hand  is  stealing. 

My  more  silent  course  revealing ; 

Wild,  devoted  Pleasure,  hear  — 

Stay  thee  on  thy  mad  career.  —  Miss  Landon. 

"  LiTB  while  yon  live,  the  epieure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  in  pleasure,  when  I  live  to  thee." 
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No.  158.    A  Practical  Philosopher. 

1.  This  Buckthome  was  a  man  much  to  my  taste  ;  he  had 
seen  the  world,  and  mingled  with  society,  yet  retained  the 
strong  eccentricities  of  a  man  who  had  lived  much  alone. 
There  was  a  careless  dash  of  good  humor  about  him  which 
pleased  me  exceedingly ;  and  at  times  an  odd  tinge  of  melan- 
choly mingled  with  his  humor,  and  gave  it  an  additional  zest. 
He  was  apt  to  run  into  long  speculations  upon  society  and 
manners,  and  to  indulge  in  whimsical  views  of  human  nature ; 
yet  there  was  nothing  ill  tempered  in  his  satire.  It  ran  more 
upon  the  follies  than  the  vices  of  mankind  ;  and  even  the  fol- 
lies of  his  fellow-man  were  treated  with  the  leniency  of  one 
who  felt  himself  to  be  but  frail.  He  had  evidently  been  a  lit- 
tle chilled  and  buffeted  by  fortune,  without  being  soured  there- 
by ;  as  some  fruits  become  mellower  and  more  generous  in 
their  flavor  from  having  been  bruised  and  frostbitten. 

2.  I  have  always  had  a  great  relish  for  the  conversation  of 
practical  philosophers  of  this  stamp,  who  have  profited  by  the 
"  sweet  uses "  of  adversity  without  imbibing  its  bitterness  ; 
who  have  learned  to  estimate  the  world  rightly,  yet  good  hu- 
moredly ;  and  who,  while  they  perceive  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing that  ^^  all  is  vanity ,''  are  yet  able  to  do  so  without  vexa- 
tion of  spirit.  —  W.  iRVUiG. 


No.  159.    Filial  Affection. 

1.  I  soTTGRT  the  village  chtirch.  It  is  an  old,  low  edifice 
of  gray  stone,  on  the  brow  of  a  small  hill,  looking  over  fertile 
fields,  towards  where  the  proud  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  lifl 
themselves  against  the  distant  horizon. 

2.  A  part  of  the  churchyard  is  shaded  by  large  trees.  Un- 
der pne  of  them  my  mother  lay  buhed.    You  have  no  doubt 
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thought  me  a  light,  heartless  being.  I  thought  myself  so ;  but 
there  are  moments  of  adversity  which  let  us  into. some  feel- 
ings of  our  nature  to  which  we  might  otherwise  remain  per- 
petual strangers. 

3.  I  sought  my  mother^s  grave ;  the  weeds  were  already 
matted  over  it,  and  the  tombstone  was  half  hid  among  nettles. 
I  cleared  them  away,  and  they  stung  my  hands  ;  but  I  was 
heedless  of  the  pain,  for  my  heart  ached  too  severely.  I  sat 
down  on  the  grave,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  epitaph 
on. the  stone. 

4.  It  was  simple,  but  it  was  true.  I  had  written  it  my- 
self. I  had  tried  to  write  a  poetical  epitaph,  but  in  vain ;  my 
feelings  refused  to  utter  themselves  in  rhyme.  My  heart  had 
gradually  been  filling  during  my  lonely  wanderings  ;  it  was 
now  charged  to  the  brim,  and  overflowed.  I  sank  upon  the 
grave,  and  buried  my  face  in  the  tall  grass,  and  wept  like  a 
child.  Yes,  I  wept  in  manhood  upon  the  grave,  as  I  had  in 
infancy  upon  the  bosom,  of  my  mother.  Alas !  how  little  do 
we  appreciate  a  mother^s  tenderness  while  living !  how  heed- 
less are  we  in  youth  of  all  her  anxieties  and  kindness !  But 
when  she  is  dead  and  gone  ;  when  the  cares  and  coldness  of 
the  world  come  withering  to  our  hearts ;  when  we  find  how 
hard  it  is  to  meet  with  true  sympathy,  how  few  love  us  for 
ourselves,  how  few  will  befriend  us  in  our  misfortunes,  —  then 
it  is  that  we  think  of  the  mother  we  have  lost. 

5.  It  is  true  I  had  always  loved  my  mother,,  even  in  my 
most  heedless  days  ;  but  I  felt  how  inconsiderate  and  inef- 
fectual had  been  my  love.  My  heart  melted  as  I  retraced  the 
days  of  infancy,  when  I  was  led  by  a  mother's  hand,  and 
rocked  to  sleep  in  a  mother's  arms,  and  was  without  care  or 
sorrow.  "  O  my  mother  I "  exclaimed  I,  burying  my  face 
again  in  the  grass  of  the  grave  ;  "  O  that  I  were  once  more 
by  your  side,  sleeping  never  to  wake  again  on  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  this  world ! " 

6.  I  am  not  naturally  of  a  morbid  temperament,  and  the 
violence  of  my  emotion  gradually  exhausted  itself.  It  was  a 
hearty,  honest,  natural   discharge  of  grief  which   had  been 
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slowly  accumulating,  and  gave  rae  wonderful  -relief.  I  rose 
from  the  grave  as  if  I  had  been  offering  up  a  sacrifice,  and  I 
felt  as  if  that  sacrifice  had  been  accepted. 

7.  I  sat  down  again  on  the  grass,  and  plucked,  one  by  one, 
the  weeds  from  her  grave :  the  tears  trickled  more  slowly 
down  my  cheeks,  and  ceased  to  be  bitter.  It  was  a  com- 
fort to  think  that  she  had  died  before  sorrow  and  poverty 
came  upon  her  child,  and  that  all  his  great  expectations  were 
blasted. 

8.  I  leaned  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  and  looked  upon  the 
landscape.  Its  quiet  beauty  soothed  me.  The  whistle  of  a 
peasant  from  an  adjoining  field  came  cheerily  to  my  ear.  I 
seemed  to  respire  hope  and  comfort  with  the  free  air  that 
whispered  through  the  leaves,  and  played  lightly  with  my 
hair,  and  dried  the  tears  upon  my  cheek.  A  lark,  rising  from 
the  field  before  me,  and  leaving,  as  it  were,  a  stream  of  song 
behind  him  as  he  rose,  lifted  my  fancy  with  him.  He  hov- 
ered in  the  air  just  above  the  place  where  the  towers  of  War- 
wick Castle  marked  the  horizon,  and  seemed  as  if  fluttering 
with  delight  at  his  own  melody.  "  Surely,"  thought  I,  "  if 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  transmigration  of  souls,  this  might 
be  taken  for  some  poet  let  loose  from  earth,  but  still  reveling 
in  song,  and  caroling  about  fair  fields  and  lordly  towers." 

9.  At  this  moment  the  long-forgotten  feeling  of  poetry  rose 
withiix  me.  A  thought  sprang  at  once  into  my  mind.  '*  I 
will  become  an  author !  "  said  I.  "  I  have  hitherto  indulged 
in  poetry  as  a  pleasure,  and  it  has  brought  me  nothing  but 
pain  ;  let  me  try  what  it  will  do  when  I  cultivate  it  with  devo- 
tion as  a  pursuit." 

10.  The  resolution  thus  suddenly  aroused  within  me  heaved 
a  load  from  off  my  heart.  I  felt  a  confidence  in  it  from  the 
very  place  where  it  was  formed.  It  seemed  as  though  my 
mother's  spirit  whispered  it  to  me  from  the  grave.  "  I  will 
henceforth,"  said  I,  "  endeavor  to  be  all  that  she  fondly  im- 
agined me.  I  will  endeavor  to  act  as  if  she  were  witness  of 
my  actions  ;  I  will  endeavor  to  acquit  myself  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  when  I  revisit  her  grave,  there  may  at  least  be  no 
compunctious  bitterness  with,  my  tears." 
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11.  I  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  turf  in  solemn  attestation 
of  my  vow.  I  plucked  some  primroses  that  were  growing 
there,  and  laid  them  next  my  heart  I  led  the  churchyard 
with  my  spirit  once  more  lifted  up,  and  set  out  a  third  time 
for  London,  in  the  character  of  an  author.  —  W.  Ibvikg. 


No.  160.     WriUen  at  my  Mother's  Grave. 

1.  '  The  trembling  dewdrops  fall 

Upon  the  shutting  flowers,  like  souls  at  rest. 
The  stars  shine  gloriously,  and  all 
Above  thy  child. 

2.  Mother,  I  love  thy  grave  I 

The  violet,  with  its  blossoms  blue  and  mild. 
Waves  o'er  thy  head  ;  when  shall  it  wave 
Above  thy  child? 

3.  'Tis  a  sweet  flower ;  yet  must 

Its  bright  leaves  to  the  coming  tempest  bow. 
Dear  mother,  Uis  thine  emblem ;  dust 
Is  on  thy  brow. 

4.  And  I  could  love  to  die, 

To  leave  untasted  life's  dark,  bitter  streams, 
By  thee,  as  erst  in  childhood,  lie. 
And  share  thy  dreams. 

5.  And  must  I  linger  here. 

To  stain  the  plumage  of  my  sinless  years, 
And  mourn  the  hopes  to  childhood  dear 
With  bitter  tears  ? 

6.  Ay,  must  I  linger  here, 

A  lonely  branch  upon  a  blasted  tree, 
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Whose  last  frail  leaf,  untimely  sere, 
Went  down  with  thee  ? 

7.  Oft  from  life's  withered  bower, 

In  still  communion  with  the  past  I  turn. 
And  muse  on  the  only  flower 
In  memory's  urn. 

8.  And,  when  the  evening  pale 

Bows  like  a  mourner  on  the  dim,  blue  wave, 
I  stray  to  hear  the  night  wind's  wail 
Around  thy  grave. 

9        Where  is  thy  spirit  flown  ? 

I  gaze  above,  thy  look  is  imaged  there  ; 
I  listen,  and  thy  gentle  tone 
Is  on  the  air. 

10.  O  come,  whilst  here  I  press 

My  brow  upon  thy  grave,  and,  in  those  mild 
And  thrilling  tones  of  tenderness, 
Bless,  bless  thy  child  ! 

11.  Yes,  bless  thy  weeping  child. 

And  o'er  thy  urn,  religion's  holiest  shrine, 
O,  give  his  spirit  undeflled 

To  blend  with  thine. 

G.  D.  Prentice. 


•  No.  161.     Wives. 

1.  I  DO  not  think  it  likely  either  Abstemia  or  patient  Griz- 
zle stands  much  chance  of  being  taken  for  a  model.  Still  I 
like  to  see  poetry  now  and  then  extending  its  views  beyond 
the  wedding  day,  and  teaching  a  lady  how  to  make  herself 
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attractive  even  after  marriage.  There  is  no  great  need  of  en- 
forcing on  an  unmarried  lady  the  necessity  of  being  agree- 
able ;  nor  is  there  any  great  art  requisite  in  a  youthful  beauty 
to  enable  her  to  please.  Nature  has  multiplied  attractions 
around  her.  Youth  is  in  itself  attractive.  The  freshness  of 
budding  beauty  needs  no  foreign  aid  to  set  it  off;  it  pleases 
merely  because  it  is  fresh,  and  budding,  and  beautiful.  But 
it  is  for  the  married  state  that  a  woman  needs  the  most  in- 
struction, and  in  which  she  should  be  most  on  her  guard  to 
maintain  her  powers  of  pleasing.  No  woman  can  expect  to 
be  to  her  husband  all  that  he  fancied  her  when  he  was  a 
lover.  Men  are  always  doomed  to  be  duped,  not  so  much 
by  the  arts  of  the  sex  as  by  their  own  imaginations.  They 
are  always  wooing  goddesses,  And  marrying  mere  mortals. 
A  woman  should,  therefore,  ascertain  what  was  the  charm 
which  rendered  her  so  fascinating  when  a  giri,  and  endeavor 
to  keep  it  up  when  she  has  become  a  wife. 

2.  One  great  thing  undoubtedly  was,  the  chariness  of  her- 
self and  her  conduct,  which  an  unmarried  female  always 
observes.  She  should  maintain  the  same  niceness  and  re- 
serve in  her  person  and  habits,  and  endeavor  still  to  preserve 
a  freshness  and  virgin  delicacy  in  the  eye  of  her  husband. 
She  should  remember  that  the  province  of  woman  is  to  be 
wooed,  not  to  woo;  to  be  caressed,  not  to  caress.  Man 
is  an  ungrateful  being  in  love  ;  bounty  loses  instead  of 
winning  him.  The  secret  of  a  woman's  power  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  giving  as  in  withholding.  A  woman  may 
give  up  too  much  even  to  her  husband.  It  is  to  a  thousand 
little  delicacies  of  conduct  that  she  must  trust  to  keep  alive 
passion,  and  to  protect  herself  from  that  dangerous  famil- 
iarity, that  thorough  acquaintance  with  every  weakness  and 
imperfection  incident  to  matrimony.  By  these  means  she 
may  still  maintain  her  power,  though  she  has  surrendered 
her  person,  and  may  continue  the  romance  of  love  even  be- 
yond the  honeymoon. 

3.  "  She  that  hath  a  wise  husband,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
^^  must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamesse  by  the  veil  of 
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modesty,  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity,  the  ornament  of 
meeknesse,  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity.  She  must 
have  no  painting  but  blushings  ;  her  brightness  must  be 
purity,  and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetnesses  and 
friendship  ;  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and 
desired  when  she  dies." — W.  Irving. 


No.  162.    Invisible  Companions. 

1.  I  HAVE  sat  by  the  window  and  mused  upon  the  dusky 
landscape,  watching  the  lights  disappearing,  one  by  one, 
from  the  distant  village  ;  and  the  moon  rising  in  her  silent 
majesty,  and  leading  up  all  the  silver  pomp  of  heaven.  As 
I  have  gazed  upon  these  quiet  groves  and  shadowy  lawns, 
silvered  over,  and  imperfectly  lighted,  by  streaks  of  dewy 
moonshine,  my  mind  has  been  crowded  by  '•^  thick  coming 
fancies,"  concerning  those  spiritual  beings  which 

"  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep." 

Are  there,  indeed,  such  beings.^  Is  this  space  between  us 
and  the  Deity  filled  up  by  innumerable  orders  of  spiritual 
bein^  forming  the  same  gradations  between  the  human  soul 
and  divine  perfection,  that  we  see  prevailing  from  humanity 
downwards  to  the  meanest  insect  ?  It  is  a  ^sublime  and 
beautiful  doctrine,  inculcated  by  the  early  fathers,  that  there 
are  guardian  angels  appointed  to  watch  over  cities  and 
nations;  to  take  care  of  the  welfare  of  good  men,  and  to 
guard  and  guide  the  steps  of  helpless  infancy.  '*  Nothing,." 
says  St.  Jerome,  ^'  gives  us  a  greater  idea  of  the  dignity  of 
our  soul,  than  that  God  has  given  each  of  us,  at  the  moment 
of  our  birth,  an  angel  to  have  care  of  it." 

2.  Even  the  doctrine  of  departed  spirits-  returning  to  visit 
the  scenes  and  beings  which  were  dear  to  them  during  the 
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body's  existence,  though  it  has  been  debased  by  the  abs-jrd 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  in  itself  is  awfully  solemn  and 
sublime.  However  lightly  it  may  be  ridiculed,  yet  the  at- 
tention involuntarily  yielded  to  it  whenever  it  is  made  the 
subject  of  serious  discussion,  its  prevalence  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  everf  among  newly- discovered  nations,  that 
have  had  no  previous  interchange  of  thought  with  other  parts 
of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
almost  instinctive  beliefs,  to  which,  if  left  to  ourselves,  we 
should  naturally  incline. 

3.  In  spite  of  all  the  pride  of  reason  and  philosophy,  a 
vague  doubt  will  still  lurk  in  the  mind,  and  perhaps  will  never 
be  perfectly  eradicated ;  as  it  is  concerning  a  matter  that 
does  not  admit  of  positive  demonstration.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  our  spiritual  nature  is  full  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 
"  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ; "  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  mysteries,  and  we  are  mysteries  even  to  ourselves. 
Who  yet  has  been  able  to  comprehend  and  describe  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  its  connection  with  the  body,  or  in  what  part 
of  the  .frame  it  is  situated  ?  We  know  merely  that  it  does 
exist ;  but  whence  it  came,  and  when  it  entered  into  us,  and 
how  it  is  retained,  and  where  it  is  seated,  and  how  it  operates, 
are  all  matters  of  mere  speculation,  and  contradictory  theo- 
ries. If,  then,  we  arc  thus  ignorant  of  this  spiritual  essence, 
even  while  it  forms  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  is  continually 
present  to  our  consciousness,  how  can  we  pretend  to  ascer- 
tain or  to  deny  its  powers  and  operations  when  released  from 
its  fleshly  prison  house  ? 

4.  It  is  more  the  manner,  therefore,  in*  which  this  supersti- 
tion has  been  degraded,  than  its  intrinsic  absurdity,  that  has 
brought  it  into  contempt.  Raise  it  above  the  frivolous  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been  applied,  strip  it  of  the  gloom  and 
horror  with  which  it  has  been  surrounded,  and  none  of  the 
whole  circle  of  visionary  creeds  could  more  delightfully  ele- 
vate the  imagination,  or  riiore  tenderly  affect  the  heart.  It 
would  become  a  sovereign  comfort  at  the  bed  of  death, 
soothing  the  bitter  tear  wrung  from  us  by  the  agony  of  our 
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mortal  separation.  What  could  be  more  consoling  than  the 
idea,  that  the  souls  of  those  whom  we  once  loved  were  per- 
mitted to  return  and  watch  over  our  welfare  ?  that  affec- 
tionate and  guardian  spirits  sat  by  our  pillows  when  we  slept, 
keeping  a  vigil  over  our  most  helpless  hours  ?  that  beauty 
and  innocence,  which  had  languished  into  the  tomb,  yet 
jmile3  unseen  around  us,  revealing  themselves  in  those  blessed 
dreams  wherein  we  live  over  again  the  hours  of  past  endear- 
ment? A  belief  of  this  kind  would,  I  should  think,  be  a 
new  incentive  to  virtue ;  renflering  us  circumspect  even  in 
JUT  secret  moments,  from  the  idea  that  those  we  once  loved 
and  honored  were  invisible  witnesses  of  all  our  actions. 

5.  It  would  take  away,  too,  from  that  loneliness  and  des- 
titution which  we  are  apt  to  feel  more  and  more  as  we  get  on 
in  our  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  and 
find  that  those  who  set  forward  with  us,  lovingly  and  cheer- 
ily, on  the  journey,  have  one  by  one  dropped  away  from  our 
side.  Plate  the  superstition  in  this  light,  and  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  be  a  believer  in  it  I  see  nothing  in  it  that  is 
incompatible  with  the  tender  and  merciful  nature  of  our 
religion,  nor  revolting  to  the  wishes  and  affections  of  the 
heart. 

6.  There  are  departed  beings  whom  I  have  loved  as  I 
never  again  shall  love  in  this  world  —  who  have  loved  me 
as  I  never  again  shall  be  loved.  If  such  beings  do  ever  re- 
tain in  their  blessed  spheres  the  attachments  which  they  felt 
on  earth, — if  they  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  concerns  of 
transient  mortality,  and  are  permitted  to  hold  communion 
with  those  whom  they  have  loved  on  earth, — I  feel  as  if  now, 
at  this  deep  hour  of  night,  in  this  silence  and  solitude,  I  could 
receive  their  visitation  with  the  most  solemn  but  unalloyed 
delight. 

7.  In  truth,  such  visitations  would  be  too  happy  for  this 
world  ;  they  would  be  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  this  im- 
perfect state  of  being.  We  are  here  placed  in  a  mere  scene 
of  spiritual  thralldom  and  restraint  Our  souls  are  shut  in 
and  limited   by  bounds  and   barriers ;  shackled   by  nlortal 
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infirmities,  a  id  subject  to  all  the  gross  impediments  of  matter. 
In  vain  would  they  seek  to  act  independently  of  the  body, 
and  to  mingle  together  in  spiritual  intercourse.  They  can 
only  act  here  through  their  fleshly  organs.  Their  earthly 
loves  are  made  up  of  transient  embraces  and  long  separa- 
tions. The  most  intimate  friendship,  of  what  brief  and  scat- 
tered portions  of  time  does  it  consist  !  We  take  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  we  exchange  a  few  words  and  looks  of 
kindness,  and  we  rejoice  together  for  a  few  short  moments, 
and  then  days,  months,  years  intervene,  and  we  see  and 
know  nothing  of  each  other.  Or,  granting  that  we  dwell  to- 
gether for  the  full  season  of  this  our  mortal  life,  the  grave  soon 
closes  its  gates  between  us,  and  then  our  spirits  are  doomed 
to  remain  in  separation  and  widowhood,  until  they  meet 
again  in  that  more  perfect  state  of  being,  where  soul  will 
dwell  with  soul  in  blissful  communion,  and  there  will  be 
neither  death,  nor  absence,  nor  any  thing  else  to  interrupt 
our  felicity.  —  W.  Irving. 

**  It  is  a  beantiful  bolieff  that  ever  roand  onr  head 
Are  hoverinfiif,  on  noiseless  win^^,  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
It  is  a  beaotiful  belief,  when  ended  oar  career, 
That  it  will  be  oar  ministry  to  watch  o^er  others  here ; 
To  lend  a  moral  to  the  flower ;  breathe  wisdom  on  the  wind  ; 
To  hold  commune,  at  night's  pare  noon,  with  the  imprisoned  mind  ; 
To  bid  the  mourner  cease  to  monm,  the  trembling  be  forgiven  j 
To  bear  away,  from  ills  of  clay,  the  infant  to  its  heaven. 
Ah,  when  delight  was  foond  in  life,  and  joy  in  every  breath, 
I  can  not  tell  how  terrible  the  mystery  of  death. 
But  now,  the  past  is  bright  to  me,  and  all  the  future  clear ; 
For  'tis  my  faith,  that,  after  death,  I  still  shall  linger  here.^ 


No.  163.     The  Storm  Ship. 

1.  In  the  golden  age  of  the  province  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, when  under  the  sway  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  other- 
vise  called  the  Doubter,  the  people  of  the  Manhattoes  were 
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alarmed  one  sultry  afternoon,  just  about  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  as  absolutely  to  spatter  up  and 
smoke  along  the  g^und.  -  It  seemed  as  if  the  thunder  rattled 
and  rolled  over  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses ;  the  lightning 
was  seen  to  play  about  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  to 
strive  three  times,  in  vain,  to  strike  its  weathercock.  Gar- 
ret Van  Home's  new  chimney  was  split  almost  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  Dofiue  Mildeberger  was  struck  speechless  from  his 
bald-faced  mare,  just  as  he  was  riding  into  town.  In  a  word, 
it  was  one  of  those  unparalleled  storms  which  only  happen 
once  within  the  memory  of  that  venerable  personage,  known 
in  all  towns  by  the  appellation  of  "  the  oldest  inhabitant." 

2.  Great  was  the  terror  of  the  good  old  women  of  the 
Manhattoes.  They  gathered  their  children  together,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  cellars,  after  having  hung  a  shoe  on  the 
iron  point  of  every  bedpost,  lest  it  should  attract  the  lightning. 
At  length  the  storm  abated  ;  the  thunder  sank  into  a  growl, 
and  the  setting  sun,  breaking  from  under  the  fringed  borders 
of  the  clouds,  made  the  broad  bosom  of  the  bay  to  gleam 
like  a  sea  of  molten  gold. 

3.  The  word  was  given  from  the  fort  that  a  ship  was 
standing  up  the  bay.  It  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
street  to  street,  and  soon  put  the  little  capital  in  a  bustle. 
The  arrival  of  a  ship,  in  those  early  times  of  the  settlement, 
was  an  event  of  vast  importance  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
brought  them  news  from  the  old  world,  from  the  land  of 
their  birth,  from  which  they  were  so  completely  severed :  to 
tKe  yearly  ship,  too,  they  looked  for  their  supply  of  luxuries, 
of  finery,  of  comforts,  and  almost  of  necessaries.  The  good 
vrouw  could  not  have  her  new  cap  nor  new  gown  until  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  ;  the  artist  waited  for  it  for  his  tools,  the 
burgomaster  for  his  pipe  and  his  supply  of  Hollands,  the 
schoolboy  for  his  top  and  marbles,  and  the  lordly  landholder 
for  the  bricks  with  which  he  was  to  build  his  new  mansion. 
Thus  every  one,  rich  and  poor,  great  and  small,  looked  out 
for  the  arrival  of  the  ship.     It  was  the  great  yearly  event  of 
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the  town  of  New  Amsterdam ;  and  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other,  the  ship  —  the  ship  —  the  ship  —  was  the 
continual  topic  of  conversation. 

4.  The  news  from  the  fort,  therefo«e,  brought  all  the 
populace  down  to  the  Battery  to  behold  the  wished-for  sight. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  time  when  she  had  been  expected  to 
arrive,  and  the '  circumstance  was  a  matter  of  some  specula- 
tion. Many  were  the  groups  collected  about  the  Battery. 
Here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  burgomaster,  of  slow  and 
pompous  gravity,  giving  his  opinion  with  great  confidence  to 
a  crowd  of  old  women  and  idle  boys.  At  another  place  was 
a  knot  of  old,  weather-beaten  fellows,  who  had  been  seamen 
or  fishermen  in  their  times,  and  were  great  authorities  on 
such  occasions ;  these  gave  different  opinions,  and  caused 
great  disputes  among  their  several  adherents :  but  the  man 
most  looked  up  to,  and  followed  and  watched  by  the  crowd, 
was  Hans  Van  Pelt,  an  old  Dutch  sea  captain  retired  from 
service,  the  nautical  oracle  of  the  place.  He  reconnoitred 
the  ship  through  an  ancient  telescope,  covered  with  tarry  can- 
vas, hummed  a  Dutch  tune  to  himself,  and  said  nothing.  A 
hum,  however,  from  Hans  Van  Pelt,  had  always  more  weight 
with  the  public  than  a  speech  from  another  man. 

5.  In  the  mean  time  the  ship  became  more  distinct  to  the 
naked  eye  :  she  was  a  stout,  round,  Dutch  built  vessel,  with 
high  bow  and  poop,  bearing  Dutch  colors.  The  sun  gilded 
her  bellying  canvas,  as  she  came  riding  over  the  long  waving 
billows.  The  sentinel  who  had  given  notice  of  her  approach 
declared  that  he  first  got  sight  of  her  when  she  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  bay,  and  that  she  broke  suddenly  on  his  sight, 
just  as  if  she  had  come  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  black  thunder 
cloud.  The  bystanders  looked  at  Hans  Van  Pelt,  to  see  what 
he  would  say  to  this  report :  Hans  Van  Pelt  screwed  his 
mouth  closer  together,  and  said  nothing ;  upon  which  sonic 
shook  their  heads,  and  others  shrugged  their  sh(n;!ders. 

6.  The  ship  was  now  repeatedly  hailed,  but  made  no  re- 
ply, and  passing  by  the  fort,  stood  on  up  the  Hudson.  A  gun 
was  brought  to  brar  on  her,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  loaded 
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and  fired  hy  Hans  Van  Pelt,  the  garrison  not  being  expert  in 
artillery.  The  shot  seemed  absolutely  to  pass  through  the 
ship,  and  to  skip  along  the  water  on  the  other  side  ;  but  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  it !  What  was  strange,  she  had  all  ner  sails 
set,  and  sailed  right  against  wind  and  tide,  which  were  both 
down  the  river.  Upon  this  Hans  Van  Peh,  who  was  likewise 
harbor  master,  ordered  his  boat,  and  set  off  to  board  her ;  but 
after  rowing  two  or  three  hours,  he  returned  without  success. 
Sometimes  he  would  get  within  one  or  two  hundred  yards  of 
her,  and  then,  in  a  twinkling,  she  would  be  half  a  mile  off. 
Some  said  it  was  because  his  oarsmen,  who  were  rather  pursy 
and  shortwinded,  stopped  every  now  and  then  to  take  breath 
and  spit  on  their  hands  ;  but  this,  it  is  probable,  was  a  mere 
scandal.  He  got  near  enough,  however,  to  see  the  crew, 
who  were  all  dressed  in  the  Dutch  style,  the  officers  in  doub- 
lets and  high  hats  and  feathers  :  not  a  word  was  spoken  by 
any  one  on  board  ;  they  stood  as  motionless  as  so  many  stat- 
ues, and  the  ship  seemed  as  if  left  to  her  own  government. 
Thus  she  kept  on,  away  up  the  river,  Lessening  and  lessening 
in  the  evening  sunshine,  until  she  faded  from  sight,  like  a  lit- 
tle white  cloud  melting  away  in  the  summer  sky. 

7.  The  appearance  of  this  ship  threw  the  governor  into  one 
of  the  deepest  doubts  that  ever  beset  him  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  administration.  Fears  were  entertained  for  the  security 
of  the  infant  settlements  on  the  river,  lest  this  might  be  an 
enemy's  ship  in  disguise,  sent  to  take  possession.  The  gov- 
ernor sailed  together  his  council  repeatedly  to  assist  him  with 
their  conjectures.  He  sat  in  his^chair  of  state,  built  of  timber 
from  the  sacred  forest  of  the  Hague,  smoking  his  long  jasmin 
pipe,  and  listening  to  all  that  his  counsellors  had  to  say  on  a 
subject  about  which  they  knew  nothing ;  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
conjecturing  of  the  sagest  and  oldest  heads,  the  governor  still 
continued  to  doubt. 

8.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  different  places  on  the 
river  but  they  returned  without  any  tidings  —  the  ship  had 
made  no  port.  Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  elapsed, 
but  she  never  returned  down  the  Hudson.     As,  however,  the 
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.  council  seemed  solicitous  for  intelligence,  they  had  it  in  abun- 
dance.  The  captains  of  the  sloops  seldom  arriyed  without 
bringing  some  report  of  having  seen  the  strange  ship  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  river;  sometimes  near  the  Palisadoes, 
sometimes  off  Croton  Point,  and  sometimes  in  the  Highlands ; 
but  she  never  was  reported  as  having  been  seen  above  ibd 
Highlands.  The  crews  of  the  sloops,  it  is  true,  generally 
differed  among  themselves  in  their  accounts  of  these  appari- 
tions ;  but  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  uncertain  situations 
in  which  they  saw  her.  Sometimes  it  was  by  the  flashes  of 
the  thunder  storm,  lighting  up  a  pitchy  night,  and  giving 
glimpses  of  her  careering  across  Tappaan  Zee,  or  the  wide 
waste  of  Haverstraw  Bay.  At  one  moment  she  would  ap- 
pear close  upon  them,  as  if  likely  to  run  them  down,  and 
would  throw  them  into  great  bustle  and  alarm  ;  but  the  next 
flash  would  show  her  far  off,  always  sailing  against  the  wind. 
Sometimes,  in  quiet  moonlight  nights,  she  would  be  seen  un- 
der some  high  bluff  of  the  Highlands,  all  in  deep  shadow,  ex- 
cepting her  topsails  glittering  in  the  moonbeams  ;  by  the 
time,  however,  that  the  voyagers  reached  the  place,  no  ship 
was  to  be  seen  ;  and  when  they  had  passed  on  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  looked  back,  behold,  there  she  was  again,  with 
her  topsails  in  the  moonshine  !  Her  appearance  was  always 
just  after,  or  just  before,  or  just  in  the  midst  of  unruly  weather ; 
and  she  was  known  among  the  skippers  and  voyagers  of  the 
Hudson  by  the  name  of  **  the  storm  ship." 

9.  These  reports  perplexed  the  governor  and  his  ^council 
more  than  ever ;  and  it  would  be  endless  to  repeat  the  conjec- 
tures and  opinions  uttered  on  the  subject  Some  quoted 
cases  in  point,  of  ships  seen  off  the  coast  of  New  England, 
navigated  by  witches  and  goblins.  Old  Hans  Van  Pelt,  who 
had  been  more  than  once  to  the  Dutch  colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  insisted  that  this  must  be  th'b  Flying  Dutchman, 
which  had  so  long  haunted  Table  Bay  ;  but,  being  unable  to 
make  port,  had  now  sought  another  harbor.  Others  suggested 
that  if  it  really  was  a  supernatural  apparition,  as  there  was 
every  natural  reason  to  believe,  it  might   be   Hendrick  Hud- 
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son  and  his  cfew,  of  the  Halfmoon,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
had  once  run  aground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  in  seek- 
ing a  northwest  passage  to  China.  This  opinion  had  very  little 
weight  with  the  governor,  hut  it  passed  current  out  of  doors ; 
for,  indeed,  it  had  already  been  reported  that  Hendrick  Hud- 
son  and  his  crew  haunted  the  ICaatekill  Mountain,  and  it 
appeared  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  ship  might  in- 
fest the  river  where  the  enterprise  was  baffled,  or  that  it 
might  bear  the  shadowy  crew  to  their  periodical  revels  in  the 
mountain. 

10.  Other  events  occurred  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
doubts  of  the  sage  Wouter  and  his  council,  and  the  storm 
ship  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  deliberation  at  the  board.  It 
continued,  however,  a  matter  of  popular  belief  and  marvel- 
ous anecdote  through  the  whole  time  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  just  before  the  capture  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  the  subjugation  of  the  province  by  the  English 
squadron.  About  that  lime  the  storm  ship  was  repeatedly  seen 
in  the  Tappaan  Zee  and  about  Weehawk,  and  even  down  as 
far  as  Hoboken ;'  and  her  appearance  was  supposed  to  be 
ominous  of  the  approaching  squall  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
downfall  of  Dutch  domination. 

11.  Since  that  time  we  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  her ; 
though  it  is  said  she  still  haunts  the  Highlands,  and  cruises 
about  Point-no-point.  People  who  live  along  the  river  insist 
that  they  sometimes  see  her  in  summer  moonlight ;  and  that ' 
in  a  deep,  still  midnight  they  have  heatd  the  chant  of  her 
crew, 'as  if  heaving  the  lead  ;  but  sights  and  sounds  are  so 
deceptive  along  the  mountainous  shores,  and  about  the  wide 
bays  and  long  reaches  of  this  great  river,  that  I  confess  I  have 
very  strong  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

12.  It  is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  strange  things  have  been 
seen  in  these  Highlands  in  storms,  which  are  considered  as 
connected  with  the  old  story  of  the  ship.  The  captains  of 
the  river  craft  talk  of  a  little  bulbous  bottomed  Dutch  goblin, 
in  trunk  hose  and  sugar-loafed  hat,  with  a  speaking  trumpet 
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in  his  hand,  which  they  say  keeps  about  the  Dunderbei^. 
They  declare  that  they  have  heard  him,  in  stormy  weather, 
in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  giving  orders  in  Low  Dutch  for  the 
piping  up  of  a  fresh  gust  of  wind,  or  the  rattling  off  of  another 
thunder  clap ;  that  sometimes  he  has  been  seen  surrounded 
by  a  crew  of  little  imp§>in  broad  breeches  and  short  doublets, 
tumbling  head  over  heels  in  the  rack  and  mist,  and  playing  a 
thousand  gambols  in  the  air,  or  buzzing,  like  a  swarm  of  flies, 
about  Anthony^s  Nose ;  and  that  at  such  times  the  hurry-scur- 
ry of  the  storm  was  always  greatest. 

13.  One  time  a  sloop,  in  passing  by  the  Dunderberg,  was 
overtaken  by  a  thunder  gust,  that  came  scouring  round  the 
mountain,  and  seemed  to  burst  just  over  the  vessel.  Though 
tight  and  well  ballasted,  she  labored  dreadfully,  and  the  water 
came  over  the  gunwale.  All  the  crew  were  amazed,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  little  white  sugar-loaf  hat  on 
the  mast  head,  known  at  once  to  be  the  hat  of  the  Heer  of 
the  Dunderberg.  Nobody,  however,  dared  to  climb  to  the 
mast  head  and  get  rid  of  this  terrible  bat  The  sloop  contin- 
ued laboring  and  rocking,  as  if  she  would  have  rolled  her 
mast  overboard,  and  seemed  in  continual  danger  either  of  up- 
setting or  of  running  on  shore.  In  this  way  she  drove  quite 
through  the  Highlands,  until  she  had  passed  PoUopors  Island, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dunderberg  potentate 
ceases.  No  sooner  had  she  passed  this  bourn,  than  the  little 
hat  spun  up  into  the  air  like  a  top,  whirled  up  all  the  clouds 
into^  a  vortex,  and  hurried  them  back  to  the  summit  of  the 
Dunderberg,  while  the  sloop  righted  herself,  and  sailed  on  as 
quietly  as  in  a  mill  pond.  Nothing  saved  her  from  utter 
wreck  but  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  having  a  horseshoe 
nailed  against  the  mast  —  a  wise  precaution  against  evil  spirits, 
since  adopted  by  all  \he  Dutch  captains  that  navigate  this 
haunted  river.  —  W.  h  ving. 
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No.  164.     The  Shell  of  Time. 

Heard  you  that  knell  ?     It  was  the  knell  of  Time ! 

And  is  Time  dead  ?     I  thought  Time  never  died. 

I  knew  him  old,  His  true,  and  full  of  years, 

And  bald,  except  in  front ;  but  he  was  strong 

As  Hercules :  I  saw  him  grasp  the  oak — 

It  fell ;  the  tower  —  it  crumbled  ;  and  the  stone, 

The  sculptured  monument,  that  marked  the  grave 

Of  fallen  greatness,  ceased  its  pompous  strain. 

As  Time  came  by.     Yes,  Time  was  very  strong. 

And,  I  had  thought,  too  strong  for  Death  1o  grapple  with. 

But  I  remember  now,  his  step  was  light ; 

And  though  he  moved  at  rapid  rate,  and  trod 

On  adamant,  his  tread  was  never  heard  I 

And  there  was  something  frightful  in  the  thought, 

That  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  hour. 

When  all  was  hushed  as  death,  and  not  a  sound 

Crept  o'er  my  window's  sill,  or  woke 

The  echo  slumbering  there — in  such  an  hour 

He  trod  my  chamber,  and  I  heard  him  not ; 

And  I  have  held  my  breath,  and  listened  close, 

To  catch  one  footfall,  as  he  glided  by ; 

But  not  a  slumbering  sound  awoke,  or  sighed. 

And  the  thought  struck  me  then,  that  one  whose  step 

Was  so  much  like  a  spirit's  tread,  whose  acts 

Were  all  so  noiseless,  like  the  world  unseen, 

Would  soon  be  fit  for  other  worlds  than  this ; 

Fit  for  high  converse  with  immortal  minds. 

Unfettered  by  the  flesh,  unchained  to  earth. 

Time's  movements !  O,  how  fleet !  and  yet  how  stiU  ! 

Still  as  the  morning  sunbeam  as  it  kissed 

The  blushing  flower,  but  shook  not  e'en  the  tears 

Of  night,  the  lingering  dewdrops,  from  its  leaves, 

Nor  woke  the  wild  bee  slumbering  in  its  folds. 

Anonymous. 
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No.  165.    Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

1.  Th£  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  ci^iorts  were  gleamiogVith  purple  and  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  tbeir  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blua  waves  roll  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

2.  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green. 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  was  seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  bath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strewn ;  — 

8.  For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  were  still. 

4.  And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  all  wide. 

But  through  them  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride  ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

5.  And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone,*^ 
The  lances  unliAed,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

6.  And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  io  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord. 

Bybon. 
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No.  166.    What  the  Teacher  should  be. 

1.  In  intellectual  culture,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  ripest 
knowledge  is  best  qualified  to  instruct  the  most  complete  ig- 
norance. It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who 
know  little  suffice  to  inform  those  who  know  less  ;  that  the 
master  who  is  but  a  stage  before  the  pupil  can,  as  well  as 
jvnother,  show  him  the  way  ;  nay,  that  there  may  even  be  an 
a  Ivantage  in  this  near  approach  between  the  minds  of  teacher 
and  of  taught,  since  the  recollection  of  recent  difficulties, 
and  the  vividness  of  fresh  acquisition,  give  to  the  one  a  more 
living  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  other.  Of  all  educa- 
tional errors,  this  is  one  of  the  gravest. 

2.  The  approximation  required  between  the  mind  of  teach- 
er and  of  taught  is  not  that  of  a  common  ignorance,  but  of 
mutual  sympathy ;  not  a  partnership  in  narrowness  of  under- 
standing, but  that  thorough  insight  of  the  one  into  the  other, 
that  orderly  analysis  of  the  tangled  skein  of  thought,  that  pa- 
tient and  masterly  skill  in  developing  conception  after  concep- 
tion, with  a  constant  view  to  a  remote  result,  which  can  only 
belong  to  comprehensive  knowledge  and  prompt  affisctions. 

3.  With  whatever  accuracy  the  recently  initiated  may  give 
out  his  new  stores,  he  will  rigidly  follow  the  precise  method 
by  which  he  made  them  his  own ;  and  will  want  that  variety 
and  fertility  of  resource,  that  command  of  the  several  paths 
of  access  to  a  truth,  which  are  given  by  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  whole  field  on  which  he  stands.  The  instructor  needs  to 
have  a  full  perception,  not  merely  of  the  internal  contents, 
but  also  of  the  external  relations,  of  that  which  he  unfolds ; 
as  the  astronomer  knows  but  little,  if,  ignorant  of  the  place 
and  laws  of  moon  and  sun,  he  has  examined  only  their  moun- 
tains and  their  spots. 

4.  The  sense  of  proportion  between  the  different  parts  and 
stages  of  a  subject,  the  appreciation  of  the  size  and  value  of 
every  step,  the  foresight  of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of 
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the  section  that  remains,  are  qualities  so  essential  to  the 
teacher,  that  without  them  all  instruction  is  but  an  insult  to 
the  leamer^s  understanding.  And  in  virtue  of  these  it  is,  that 
the  most  cultivated  minds  are  usually  the  most  patient,  most 
clear,  most  rationally  progressive  ;  most  studious  of  accuracy 
in  details,  because  not  impatiently  shut  up  within  them  as 
absolutely  limiting  the  view,  but  quietly  contemplating  them 
from  without  in  their  relation  to  the  whole. 

5.  Neglect  and  depreciation  of  intellectual  minutisB  are 
characteristics  of  the  ill  infocmed ;  and  where  the  granular 
parts  of  study  are  thrown  away,  or  loosely  held,  will  be  found 
no  compact  mass  of  knowledge,  solid  and  clear  as  crystal,  but 
sandy  accumulation,  bound  together  by  no  cohesion,  and 
transmitting  no  light.  And  above  and  beyond  all  the  advan- 
tages which  a  higher  culture  gives  in  the  mere  system  of 
communicating  knowledge,  must  be  placed  that  indefinable 
and  mysterious  power  which  a  superior  mind  always  puts 
forth  upon  an  inferior  —  that  living  and  life-giving  action  by 
which  the  mental  forces  are  strengthened  and  developed,  and 
a  spirit  of  intelligence  is  produced  far  transcending  in  excel- 
lence the  acquisition  of  any  special  ideas. 

6.  In  the  task  of  instruction,  so  lightly  assumed,  so  unwor- 
thily e9teemed,  no  amount  of  wisdom  would  be  superfluous 
and  lost ;  and  even  the  child's  elementary  teaching  would  be 
best  conducted,  were  it  possible,  by  Omniscience  itself.  The 
more  comprehensive  the  range  of  Intellectual  view,  and  the 
more  minute  the  perception  of  its  parts,  the  greater  will  be 
the  simplicity  of  conception,  the  aptitude  for  exposition,  and 
the  directness  of  access  to  the  open  and  expectant  mind. 
This  adaptation  to  the  humblest  wants  is  the  peculiar  tr:  Doiph 
of  the  highest  spint  of  knowledge.  —  Mabtineatt. 
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No.  167.     Value  of  Books. 

1.  No  knowledge  is  more  useful  in  life,  nor  is  any  fur- 
nished ,by  human  science  more  fitted  to  raise  the  mind  to 
worthy  thoughts  of  the  Creator,  than  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  nature.  This  knowledge  we  obtain  in  part  by  conscious- 
ness; that  is,  by  observing  and  reflecting  upon  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds. 

2.  But,  as  we  can  become  acquainted  in  this  way  with  our 
own  minds  only,  and  can  learn  nothing  of  the  respects 
in  which  other  minds  may  differ  from  our  own,  nor  deter- 
mine how  far  the  characteristics  observed  belong  to  man  as 
man,  it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
our  species.  Hence  the  advantage  of  intercourse  with  others  ; 
and  the  more  extensive  this  intercourse  is,  the  better  shall  we 
discriminate  between  what  is  personal,  local,  or  accidental 
in  human  character,  and  what  is  permanent,  essential,  and 
universal. 

3.  He  who  mixes  promiscuously  with  men  of  various  pur- 
suits and  parties,  or  who  travels  and  observes  men  as  they 
develop  themselves  in  different  countries  and  under  different 
systems  of  government  and  religion,  must  have  a  much  niore 
liberal  and  enlightened  acquaintance  with  man's  nature  than 
if  he  had  always  associated  with  one  class,  or  lived  only  in 
one  place. 

4.  Now,  books  serve,  in  a  good  degree,  as  substitutes  for 
traveling,  and  for  other  methods  of  studying  mankind.  They 
introduce  us  to  men  of  different  stations  and  employments. 
They  present  us  with  the  results  of  voyages  and  travels  in 
distant  parts  of  the  earth,  and  among  nations  and  tribes 
wholly  unlike  our  own.  They  even  take  us  back  to  past 
ages,  and  enable  us  to  look  on  tie  manners,  the  arts,  the 
modes  of  government,  and  the  vicissitudes  in  power  and  influ- 
ence, of  the  most  remarkable  nations  of  antiquity. 

5.  Thus,  while  sitting  quietly  in  our  chamber,  we  aife  able, 
if  supplied  with  a  few  good  volumes,  to  take  a  more  enlarged 
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and  thorough  survey  of  our  race  than  could  be  gained  by  a 
life  spent  in  traveling  merely ;  and  though,  doubtless,  the 
information  thus  gained  by  reading  must  be  coupled  with 
observation  and  reflection  in  order  to  make  it  just  or  practi- 
cally useful,  it  is  on  that  account  none  the  less  necessary 
or  valuable. 

6.  Biography  makes  us  acquainted  with  individuals,  es- 
pecially with  those  who  have  been  eminent  for  talent  or  use- 
fulness. Voyages  and  travels  introduce  us  to  communities 
which  we  can  not  survey  personally.  History  instructs  us  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts  ;  the  condition 
of  men  in  former  times  and  under  various  systems  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  great  events  which  have  occupied  the  thoughts 
and  called  forth  the  energies  of  other  generations  ;  the  course 
of  moral  and  social  revolutions;  and  that  varying,  but,  on 
the  whole,  progressive  movement,  which  is  gradually  carry- 
ing forward  our  race  towards  a  higher  civilization. 

7.  And,  besides  such  works,  which  propose  to  exhibit  man 
through  his  acts,  and  as  ho  has  really  been  seen  at  difierent 
periods  and  in  different  ^countries,  we  have  other  books,  in 
which  the  wisest  and  most  sagacious  minds  have  set  forth 
their  conclusions  respecting  our  nature,  drawn  from  a  long 
and  intimate  survey  of  it 

8.  We  have,  for  instance,  essays,  like  those  of  Addison, 
which  dissect,  with  a  most  delicate  but  skillful  hand,  the  work- 
ings of  the  heart,  analyzing  feeling,  exposing  folly,  rebuking 
affectation,  and  correcting  vice.  We  have  philosophical 
worksj  which  discuss  matters  of  higher  import,  and  attempt 
to  unfold  the  laws  that  govern  the  development  and  operation 
of  all  our  faculties. 

9.  We  have  poetry  of  every  grade,  from  the  lofty  drama 
or  epic  to  the  sonnet  and  stanza,  all  proposing  to  '^  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show  Vice  her  own  features,  Scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  its  form 
and  pressure."  Each  one  of  these  is  a  source  from  which  he 
who  would  sound  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  our  nature  can 
derive  hints  and  lessons  of  inestimable  value. 

Bishop  Potter. 
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No.  168.     Touch  noty  taste  not,  handle  not 

1.  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  and  strong  drink  is  raging.  Who 
hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who  hath  contentions  ?  who 
hath  babbling?  who  hath' wounds  without  a  cause  ?  who  hath 
redness  of  eyes  ?     They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine." 

2.  How  often  do  men  meet  in  gopd  humor,  then  drink  to 
excess,  talk  nonsense,  fancy  themselves  insulted,  take  fire 
within,  rave,  threaten,  and  then  come  to  blows !  A  long  time 
ago,  Seneca  spoke  of  those  who  "  let  in  a  thief  at  the  mouth 
to  steal  away  the  brains."  In  such  a  case,  the  stupidity  of  a 
brute  is  of\en  united  with  the  fury  of  a  demoniac.  Nay,  the 
man  among  the  tombs  was  comparatively  harmless  ;  he  only 
injured  himself.  But  how  often  does  the  drunken  revel  end 
in  the  cry  of  murder ! 

3.  How  often  does  the  hand  of  the  intoxicated  man,  liiled 
against  his  dearest  friend,  perhaps  the  wife  of  his  bosom, — 

"  in  one  rash  hour 

Perform  a  deed  that  haunts  him  to  the  grave  "  I 

• 

4.  Could  I  call  around  me,  in  one  vast  assembly,  the  young 
men  of  this  nation,  I  would  say,  Hopes  of  my  country,  bless- 
ed be  ye  of  the  Lord,  now  in  the  dew  of  your  youth.  But 
look  well  to  your  footsteps ;  for  vipers,  and  scorpions,  and 
adders  surround  your  way.  Look  at  the  generation  who 
have  just  preceded  you.  The  morning  of  their  life  was  cloud- 
less, and  it  dawned  as  brightly  as  your  own.  But  behold, 
now,  the  smitten,  enfeebled,  inflamed,  debauched,  idle,  poor, 
irreligious,  and  vicious,  with  halting  step,  dragging  onward  to 
meet  an  early  grave. 

5.  Their  bright  prospects  are  clouded,  and  their  sun  is  set, 
never  to  rise.  No  house  of  their  own  receives  them,  while 
from  poorer  to  poorer  tenements  they  descend,  as  improvi- 
dence dries  up  their  resources.  And  r\pw,  who  are  those  that 
wait  on  their  footsteps,  with  muffled  faces  and  sable  garments  ? 
That  is  a  father,  and  that  is  a  mother,  whose  gray  hairs  are 
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coming  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  That  is  a  sister  weeping 
over  evils  which  she  can  not  arrest ;  and  there  is  the  broken- 
hearted wife  ;  and  these  are  the  children,  —  hapless  innocents  ! 
—  for  whom  their  father  has  provided  no  inheritance,  save  one 
of  dishonor,  and  nakedness,  and  woe  I 

6«  And  is  this,  beloved  youth,  the  history  of  your  course  ? 
In  this  scene  of  desolation,  do  you  see  the  image  of  your  fu- 
ture selves  ?  Is  this  the  poverty,  and  the  disease,  which,  as 
an  armed  man,  shall  take  hold  on  you  ?  and  are  your  rela- 
tives and  friends  to  succeed  those  who  now  move  on,  in  this 
mournful  procession,  weeping  as  they  go  ? 

7.  Yes,  bright  as  your  morning  now  opens,  and  high  as 
your  hopes  beat,  this  is  your  noon,  and  your  night,  unless  you 
shun  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  have  thus  early 
made  theirs  a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness.  If  you  fre- 
quent places  of  evening  resort  for  social  drinking,  —  if  you  set 

*  out  with  drinking,  daily,  a  little,  prudently,  temperately,  —  it 
is  yourselves  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you  behold. 

8.  "  One  of  the  greatest  consolations  afforded  to  my  mind 
by  the  success  of  the  temperance  cause  is  the  reflection  that 
my  child  will  not  be  a  drunkard.''  Such  was  the  language 
of  a  distinguished  philanthropist,  as  he  held  a  listening  assem- 
bly, chained  by  the  voice  of  his  eloquence. 

9.  To  this  remark  the  heart  of  every  parent  assents ;  for 
that  the  progress  of  the  temperance  cause  will  he  so  great,  at 
the  period  when  the  child,  which  is  now  an  infant,  shall  come 
upon  the  theatre  of  life,  as  to  render  all  use  of  ardent  spirit, 
as  a  drink,  disreputable,  can  scarcely  be  questioned. 

10.  If  any  father  or  mother  could  lift  the  veil  of  futurity, 
and  read  on  the  page  of  coming  years  that  the  son  now  so 
loved,  so  idolized,  perhaps,  would  become  a  bloated,  polluted 
and  polluting  creature,  reeling  under  the  influence  of  ardent 
spirit,  the  remainder  of  life  would  be  wretched.  To  such  a 
parent,  this  world  would  indeed  be  a  vale  of  tears,  and  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  tomb  would  be  welcomed  as  the 
place  where  the  weary  might  be  at  rest. 

11.  The  temperance  reform  does,  in  fact,  lift  the  veil  of 
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years,  and  disclose  to  the  parents  of  the  present  generation 
their  children  and  children's  children  freed  from  all  the  woes 
and  curses  of  drunkenness,  the  smile  of  gratitude  upon  their 
countenance,  and  the  language  of  benediction  upon  their  lips. 
12.  "  My  child  will  not  be  a  drunkard  !  "  Cheering 
thought !  How  it  swells  the  heart  with  emotions  too  big  for 
utterance  !  What  an  animating  prospect  does  it  open  to  the 
mind  !  Almshouses,  and  jails,  and  penitentiaries,  and  state 
prisons  will  then  stand  only  as  so  many  monuments  of  the 
vices  of  an  age  gone  by ;  and  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits  shall  exist  only  upon  the  historian's  page, 
as  so  many  records  of  the  former  degeneracy  and  the  errors 
of  mankind. — 'Beecher. 


Moral  Effects  of  Intemperance. 

1.  The  sufferings  of  animal  nature,  occasioned  by  intem- 
perance, are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  moral  agonies  which 
convulse  the  soul.  It  is  an  immortal  being  who  sins  and  suf- 
fers ;  and,  as  his  earthly  house  dissolves,  he  is  approaching 
the  judgment  seat,  in  anticipation  of  a  miserable  eternity. 
He  feels  his  captivity,  and,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  clanks  his 
chains  and  cries  for  help.  Conscience  thunders,  remorse 
goads,  and,  as  the  gulf  opens  before  him,  he  recoils,  and 
trembles,  and  weeps,  and  prays,  and  resolves,  and  promises, 
and  reforms,  and  "  seeks  it  yet  again  ; "  again  resolves,  and 
weeps,  and  prays,  and  "  seeks  it  yet  again  " !  Wretched 
man  !  he  has  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  giant,  who 
never  pities,  and  never  relaxes  his  iron  gripe.  He  may  strug- 
gle, but  he  is  in  chains.  He  "may  cry  for  release,  but  it  comes 
not ;  and  Lost !  lost !  may  be  inscribed  on  the  doorposts  of 
his  dwelling. 

2.  In  the  mean  time,  these  paroxysms  of  his  dying  nature 
decline,  and  a  fearful  apathy,  the  harbinger  of  spiritual  death, 
comes  on.     His  resolution  fails,  and  his  mental  energy,  and 
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his  vigorous  enterprise  ;  and  nervous  irritation  and  depression 
ensue.  The  social  affections  lose  their  fullness  and  tender- 
ness, and  conscience  loses  its  power,  and  the  heart  its  sensi- 
bility, until  all  that  was  once  lovely  and  of  good  repojrt  re- 
tires, and  leaves  the  wretch  abandoned  to  the  appetites  of  a 
ruined  animal.  In  this  deplorable  condition,  reputation  ex- 
pires, business  falters  and  becomes  perplexed,  and  temptations 
to  drink  multiply,  as  inclination  to  do  so  increases  and  the 
power  of  resistance  declines.  And  now  the  vortex  rc^rs, 
and  the  struggling  victim-  buffets  the  fiery  wave  with  feebler 
stroke,  and  warning  supplication,  until  despair  flashes  upon 
his  soul,  and,  with  an  outcry  that  pierces  the  very  heavens, 
he  ceases  to  strive,  and  disappears.  —  Beegheb. 


No.  169.     The  Festal  Board. 

L  Comb  to  the  festal  board  to-night. 

For  bright-eyed  beauty  will  be  there. 
Her  coral  lips  in  nectar  steeped. 
And  garlanded  her  hair. 

2.  Come  to  the  festal  board  to-night. 

For  there  the  joyous  laugh  of  youth 

Will  ring  those  silvery  peals,  which  speak 

Of  bosoms  pure,  and  stainless  truth. 

3.  Come  to  the  festal  board  to-night. 

For  friendship,  there,  with  stronger  chain. 
Devoted  hearts  already  bound 
For  good  or  ill,  will  bind  again. 
I  went. 

4.  Nature  and  art  their  stores  outpoured  ; 

Joy  beamed  in  every  kindling  glance  ; 
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Love,  friendship,  youth,  and  beauty  smiled  ; 
What  could  that  evening's  bliss  enhance  ? 
We  parted. 

5    And  years  have  flown  ;  but  where  are  now 
The  guests  who  round  that  table  met  ? 
Rises  their  sun  as  gloriously 
As  on  the  banquet's  eve  it  set  ? 

6.  How  holds  the  chain  which  friendship  wove  ? 

It  broke  ;  and,  soon,  the  hearts  it  bound 
Were  widely  sundered  ;  and  for  peace. 
Envy,  and  strife,  and  blood  were  found. 

7.  The  merriest  laugh  which  then  was  heard 

Has  changed  its  tones  to  maniac  screams, 
As  half-quenched  memory  kindles  up 
Glimmerings  of  guilt  in  feverish  dreams. 

8.  And  where  is  she,  whose  diamond  eyes 

Golconda's  purest  gems  outshone  ? 
Whose  roseate  lips  of  Eden  breathed  ? 
Say,  where  is  she,  the  beauteous  one  ? 

9.  Beneath  yon  willow's  drooping  shade, 

With  eyes  now  dim,  and  lips  all  pale. 
She  sleeps  in  peace.     Read  on  her  urn, 
"-4  broken  hearth    This  tells  her  tale. 

10.  And  where  is  he,  that  tower  of  strength. 

Whose  fate  with  hers  for  life  was  joined  ? 
How  beats  his  heart,  once  honor's  throne  ? 
How  high  has  soared  his  daring  mind  ? 

11.  Go  to  the  dungeon's  gloom  to-night : 

His  wasted  form,  his  aching  head, 
And  all  that  now  remains  of  him. 
Lies,  shuddering,  on  a  felon's  bed. 
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12.  Ask  you  of  all  these  woes  the  cause  ? 

The  festal  board,  th^  enticiog  bowl. 
More  often  came,  and  reason  fled. 
And  maddened  passions  spurned  control. 

13.  Learn  wisdom  then.     The  frequent  feast 

Avoid  ;  for  there,  with  stealth j  tread. 
Temptation  walks,  to  lure  you  on, 
Till  death,  at  last,  the  banquet  spread. 

14.  And  shun,  O,  shun  th^  enchanted  cup  ! 

Though  now  its  draught  like  joy  appears. 
Ere  long  it  will  be  fanned  by  sighs, 

And  sadly  mixed  with  blood  and  tears.  —  Anon. 


No.  170.    Franklin  at  the  Fireside* 

1.  William  Wirt  said.  Never  have  I  known  such  a  fire- 
side companion  as  he  was,  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  philoso- 
pher ;  he  never  shone  in  a  light  more  winning  than  when  he 
was  seen  in  the  domestic  circle.  *  It  was  once  my  good  fortune 
to  pass  two  or  three  weeks  with  him  at  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  were  confined  to  the  house 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  by  the  unremitting  constancy 
and  depth  of  the  snow.  But  confinement  could  not  be  felt 
where  Dr.  Franklin  was  an  inmate.  His  cheerfulness  and 
his  colloquial  powers  spread  round  him  a  perpetual  spring. 

2.  Of  Franklin  no  one  ever  became  tired.  There  was  no 
ambition  of  eloquence,  no  effort  to  shine  in  any  thing  which 
made  any  demand  either  upon  your  allegiance  or  your  admi- 
ration. His  manner  was  just  as  unaffected  as  infancy.  It 
was  nature's  spell.  He  talked  like  an  old  patriarch,  and  his 
plainness  and  simplicity  put  you  at  once  at  your  ease,  and 
gave  you  the  full  and  free  possession  and  use  of  all  your 
faculties. 
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3.  His  thoughts  were  of  a  chaxacter  to  shine  of  their  own 
light,  without  any  adventitious  aid.  They  required  only  a 
medium  of  vision  like  a  pure  and  simple  style  to  exhibit  in 
the  highest  advantage  their  native  radiance  and  beauty.  His 
cheerfulness  was  unremitting.  It  seemed  to  be  as  much 
the  systematic  and  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind  as  of  its 
superior  organization. 

4.  His  wit  was  of  the  first  order.  It  did  not  show  itself 
merely  in  occasional  coruscations,  but,  without  any  effort  or 
force  on  his  part,  it  shed  a  constant  stream  of  the  purest 
light  over  the  whole  of  his  discourse.  Whether  in  com- 
pany with  commoners  or  nobles,  he  was  always  the  same 
plain  man,  always  most  perfectly  at  his  ease,  his  faculties  in 
full  play,  and  the  full  orbit  of  his  genius  clear  and  unclouded, 
and  the  stores  of  his  mind  inexhaustible. 

5.  He  commenced  his  life  with  an  attention  so  vigilant, 
that  nothing  had  escaped  his  observation,  and  every  incident 
turned  to  advantage.  His  youlh  had  not  been  wasted  in 
idleness,  nor  overcast  with  intemperance.  He  had  been  all 
his  life  a  close  and  deep  reader,  as  well  as  thinker,  and  by 
force  of  his  own  powers  had  wrought  up  the  raw  materials 
which  he  had  gathered  from  books  with  such  exquisite  skill 
and  felicity,  that  he  had  added  a  hundred  fold  to  their  original 
value,  and  justly  made  them  his  own. 


No.  171.     Venice,    A  Court  of  Jmtice. 

DuK£,  Aktoi^io,  Bassanio,  Gbatiano,  Salabino,  and  others. 

Enter  Shylock. 

Duke.  Shtloce,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead^st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
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ThouMt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 

Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty ; 

And  where  thou  now  exact^st  the  penalty,  — 

Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, — 

Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture. 

But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 

Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 

That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back ; 

Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 

From  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 

From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  trained 

To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 

We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy,  I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose  ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  fc^rfeit  of  my  bond ; 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter  and  your  city's  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats :  I'll  not  answer  that ; 
But  say,  it  is  my  humor.     Is  it  answered? 

Bass,   This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

jSA^.   I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass,  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shy.   Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.   Every  ofience  is  not  a  hate  at  first 

Shy.   What,  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee  twice  ? 

Ant.   I  pray  you,  think,  you  question  with  the  Jew : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 
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You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven ; 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 

As  seek  to  soAen  that  —  than  which  what's  harder  ?  — 

His  Jewish  heart.     Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 

Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 

But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 

Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Btiss.   For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  are  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them ;  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.   How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering  none  ? 

Shy.   What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong  ? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them.     Shall  I  say  to  you,  - 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs .? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  ?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands?     You  will  answer. 
The  slaves  are  ours.     So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought,  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it ; 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer ;  shall  I  have  it  ? 

Duke,   Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor. 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Come  here  to-day. 

Solar.   My  lord,  here  stays  without 
A  messenger  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Call  the  messenger. 
41 
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Enter  Poaxu. 


Give  me  yoor  hand ;  came  you  from  old  Bellario  ? 

Por.  I-  did,  my  lord. 

Duke,  You  are  welcome  ;  take  your  place. 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court  ? 

Por,  I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por,   Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 

Shy,   Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por,  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  yon  follow  ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Can  not  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed. 
You  stand  within  his  danger  —  do  you  not  ?    (  To  Ar^fonio.) 

Ant,  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por,  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.   On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?     Tell  me  that. 

Por.   The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes; 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings : 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  heart  o£  kings ; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this  — 
That,  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
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Should  see  salvation  ;  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea ; 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.   My  deeds  upon  my  head  !     I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  hond. 

For.   Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ;     . 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     And  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority ; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  monster  of  his  wilL 

Par.   It  must  not  be ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established ; 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state  ;  it  can  not  be. 

Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel ! 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honor  thee ! 

Par.   I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.   Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

For.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offi^red  thee. 

Shy.   An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven ; 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

For.   Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 
And  lawfully  by  this  th^  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart.     Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 
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It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge ; 

You  know  the  law ;  your  exposition 

Hath  been  most  sound ;  I  charge  you  by  the  law. 

Whereof  you  are  a  we11>deserviog  pillar. 

Proceed  to  judgment ;  by  my  soul,  I  say 

There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 

To  alter  me  ;  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant,  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Par.   Why,  then,  thus  it  is. 
You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Skp.  O  noble  judge !  O  excellent  young  man  I 

Por.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty. 
Which  here  appearcth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.   'Tis  very  true  !  O  wise  and  upright  judge  I 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks  ! 

Por.   Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast ; 
So  says  the  bond  —  doth  it  not,  noble  jtidge  ?  — 
Nearest  his  heart ;  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.   It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here,  to  wergb 
The  flesh  ? 

Shy.   I  have  them  ready. 

Por.   Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  ^lai^. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.   Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por.  It  is  not  so  expressed  ;  but  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.   I  can  not  find  it ;  ^tis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.   Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Ant.   But  little  ;  I  am  armed,  and  well  prepared. 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio ;  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  ! 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  ;  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth. 
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To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honorable  wife  ; 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Say  how  I  loved  you  ;  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
And  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend. 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ;  ^ 

For,  if  the  Jew  do  but  cut  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass,   Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  ray  wife,  and  all  the  world. 
Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life ; 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  monster,  to  deliver  you, 

Nerissa,   Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer.    , 

Crra,   I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

For.   'Tis  well  you  ofier  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.   These  be  the  Christian  husbands.    I  have  a  daughter : 
'Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian !     (Aside,) 
We  trifle  time  ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

For.   A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine  ; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Shy.   Most  rightful- judge ! 

For.   And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast ; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Shy,   Most  learned  judge  !     A  sentence ;  come,  prepare. 

For.   Tarry  a  little ;  there  is  something  else. 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
41* 
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The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  flesh. 

Take,  then,  thy  bond  ;  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 

But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 

One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 

Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 

Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Crra.   O  upright  judge  !     Mark,  Jew !     O  learned  judge. 

Shy,    Is  that  the  law  ? 

For.   Thyself  shalt  see  the  act ; 
For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra.  O  learned  judge  !     Mark,  Jew  !  a  learned  judge. 

jSA^.   I  take  this  offer,  then  :  pay  the  bond  thrice. 
And  let  the  Christian  go.  ! 

Bass.   Here  is  the  money.  i 

For.  Soft!  I 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice  :  sofl  I  no  haste  ;  | 

He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty.  I 

Gra.    O  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  ! 

Far.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less  nor  more. 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh ;  if  thou  takest  more. 
Or  less,  than  just  a  pound,  be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple  ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
'But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair. 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra,   A  second  Daniel !  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

For,   Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?     Take  the  forfeitoie. 

Shy.   Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.   I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;  here  it  is. 

For.   He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court ; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.   A  Daniel,  still  say  I !  a  second  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.  i 
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Shy,   Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por.   Thou  shall  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why,  then,  I'll  —  I'll  —  why,     it 
I'll  stay  no  longer  question. 

For.   Tarry,  Jew. 
The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
That,  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts, 
He  seeks  the  life  of  any  citizen. 
The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st ; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too. 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant ;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra,   Beg  that  thou  mayst  have  leave  to  hang  thyself; 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.   That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it ; 
Fo^half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  ; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

For.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy,   Nay,  take  my  life  and  all ;  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house ;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 
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For.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  ? 

Chra.  A  halter  gratia ;  nothing  else,  I  hope. 

AnL  So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court. 
To  quit  the  fine  for  tte  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter. 
Two  things  provided  more :  that,  for  this  favor, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

For.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?     What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Shy,  I  am  content 

For.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence  ; 
I  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me. 
And  I  will  sign  it 

Dtdce.   Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it  —  Shakspeare. 


No.  172.    Pompey^s  Pillar. 

1.  In  visiting  Alexandria,  what  most  engages  the  attention 
of  travelers  is  the  pillar  of  Pompey,  as  it  is  comrnqply 
called,  situated  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  southern  gate, 
h  is  composed  of  red  granite.  This  block  of  marble,  sixty 
feet  in  circumference,  rests^on  two  layers  of  stone,  bound 
together  with  lead  ;  which,  however,  has  not  prevented  the 
Arabs  from  forcing  out  several  of  them,  to  search  for  an 
imaginary  treasure. 

2.  The  whole  column  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  high. 
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It  is  perfectly  well  polished,  and  only  a  little  shivered  on  the 
eastern  side.  Nothing  can  equal  the  majesty  of  this  menu* 
ment :  seen  from  a  distance,  it  overtops  the  town,  and  serves 
as  a  signal  for  vessels.  Approaching  it  nearer,  it  produces 
an  astonishment  mixed  with  awe.  One  can  never  be  tired 
with  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  capital,  the  length  of  the 
shaft,  or  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of  the  pedestal. 

3.  This  last  has  been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  instru- 
ments of  travelers,  who  are  curious  to  possess  a  relic  of  this 
antiquity ;  and  one  of  the  volutes  of  the  column  was  im ma- 
turely brought  down,  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  a  prank  of 
some  English  captains,  which  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Irving :  — 

4.  "  These  jolly  sons  of  Neptune  had  been  pushing  about 
•-the  can,  on  board  of  one  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  until  a 

strange  freak  entered  into  one  of  their  brains.  The  eccen- 
tricity of  the  thought  occasioned  it  immediately  to  be  adopted ; 
and  its  apparent  impossibility  was  but  a  spur  for  putting  it 
into  execution. 

5.  "  The  boat  was  ordered  ;  and  with  proper  implements 
for  the  attempt,  these  enterprising  heroes  pushed  ashore  to 
drink  a  bowl  of  punch  on  the  top  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  At 
the  spot  they  arrived  ;  and  many  contrivances  were  proposed 
to  accomplish  the  desired  point.  But  their  labor  was  vain  ; 
and  they  began  to  despair  of  success,  when  the.,  genius  who 
struck  out  the  frolic  happily  suggested  the  means  of  per- 
forming it* 

6.  "  A  man  was  despatched  to  the  city  for  a  paper  kite. 
The  inhabitants  were  by  this  time  apprised  of  what  was  going 
forward,  and  flocked  in  crowds  to  be  witnesses  of  the  address 
and  boldness  of  the  English.  The  governor  of  Alexandria^ 
was  told  that  those  seamen  were  about  to  pull  down  Pom* 
pey's  Pillar. 

7.  "  But  whether  he  gave  them  credit  for  their  respect  to 
the  Roman  warrior,  of  to  the  Turkish  government,  he  left 
them  to  themselves,  and  politely  answered,  that  the  English 
were  too  great  patriots  to  injure  the  remains  of  Porapey. 
He  knew  little,  however,  of  the  disposition  of  the  people 
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who  were  engaged  in  this  undertaking.  Had  the  Tuilush 
empire  risen  in  opposition,  it  would  not  at  that  moment  have 
deterred  them. 

8.  ^  The  kite  was  brought,  and  flown  so  directly  orer  the 
pillar,  that,  when  it  fell  on  the  other  side,  the  stnng  lodged 
upon  the  capital.  The  chief  obstacle  was  now  overcome. 
A  two-inch  rope  was  tied  to  one  end  of  the  string,  and  drawn 
over  the  pillar  by  the  end  to  which  the  kite  was  affixed. 

9.  **  By  this  rope  one  of  the  seamen  ascended  to  the  top ; 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  kind  of  shroud  was  constructed, 
by  which  the  whole  company  went  up,  and  drank  their 
punch,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  i^stontshed  multitude.  To  the 
eye  below,  the  capital  of  the  pillar  does  not  appear  capable 
of  holding  more  than  one  roan  upon  it;  but  our  seamen 
found  that  it  could  contain  no  less  than  eight  persons  very 
conveniently. 

10.  ^*  It  is  astonishing  that  no  accident  befell  these  madcaps, 
in  a  situation  so  elevated  that  it  would  have  turned  a  lands- 
man giddy,  in  his  sober  senses.  The  only  detriment  which 
the  pillar  receifed  was  the  loss  of  the  volute  before  men- 
tioned, which  came  down  with  a  thundering  sound,  and  was 
curried  to  England  by  one  of  the  captains,  as  a  present  to  a 
lady  who  had  commissioned  him  for  a  piece  of  the  pillar. 

11.^'  The  discovery  which  they  made  amply  compensated 
for  this  mischief;  as,  without  their  evidence,  the  world  would 
not  have  known,  at  this  hour,  that  there  was  originally  a  statue 
on  this  pillar,  one  foot  and  ankle  of  which  are  still  remaining. 
The  statue  must  have  been  of  a  gigantic  size,  to  have  ap- 
peared of  a  man's  proportions  at  so  great  a  height 

12.  "  There  are  circumstances  in  this  story  which  might 
give  it  an  air  of  fiction,  were  it  not  authenticated  beyond  all 
doubt.  Besides  the  testimony  of  many  eye  witnesses,  the 
adventurers  themselves  have  leA  us  a  token  of  the  fact,  by 
the  initials  of  their  names,  which  are  very  legible  in  black 
paint  just  below  the  capital.''  — Irving. 
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No.  173.     Tlie  Moss-covered  Bucket 

1.  How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  !  — 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wildwood. 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew  ; 
The  wide^spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  that  stood  by  it, 

The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell. 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy  house  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well  -^ 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

2.  That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure  ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing ! 

And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 

3.  How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it. 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  1 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it. 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  which  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  that  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well  -^ 
The  old  oaken  buoket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 

The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

WOODWOBTH, 
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No.  174.     Traits  of  Indian  Gharacter. 

"  I  appeal  to  anj  white  man  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry, 
and  he  gave  him  not  to  eat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he 
clothed  him  not"  —  Speech  of  an  Indian  Chief. 

1.  There  is  something  in  the  character  «nd  habits  of  the 
North  American  savage,  taken  in  connection  with  the  scenery 
over  which  he  is  accustomed  to  range,  its  vast  lakes,  bound- 
less forests,  majestic  rivers,  and  trackless  plains,  that  is,  to  my 
mind,  wonderfully  striking  and  sublime.  He  is  formed  for 
the  wilderness,  as  the  Arab  is  for  the  desert  His  nature  is 
stern,  simple,  and  enduring  ;  fitted  to  grapple  with  difficulties 
and  to  support  privations.  There  seems  but  little  soil  in  his 
heart  for  the  support  of  the  kindly  virtues ;  and  yet,  if  we 
would  but  take  the  trouble  to  penetrate  through  that  proud  sto- 
icism and  habitual  taciturnity  which  lock  up  his  character 
from  casual  observation,  we  should  find  him  linked  to  his 
fellow- man  of  civilized  life  by  more  of  those  sympathies  and 
affections  than  are  usually  ascribed  to  him. 

2.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  aborigines  of 
America,  in  the  early  periods  of  colonization,  to  be  doubly 
wronged  by  the  white  men.     They  have  been  dispossessed  of 
their  hereditary  possessions  by  mercenary,  and,  frequently, 
wanton  warfare  ;  and  their  characters  have  been  traduced  by 
bigoted  and  interested  writera.     The  colonist  often   treated 
them  like  beasts  of  the  forest ;  and  the  author  has-endeavored 
to  justify  him  in  his  outrages.     The  former  found  it  easier  to 
exterminate  than  to  civilize  ;  the  latter  to  vilify  than   to  dis- 
criminate.     The  appellations  of   savage  and   pagan   were 
deemed  sufficient  to  sanction  the  hostilities  of  both  ;  and  thus 
the  poor  wanderers  of  the  forest  were  persecuted  and   de- 
famed, not  because  they  were  guilty,  but  because  they  were 
ignorant. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  savage  have  seldom  been  properly  ap- 
preciated or  respected  by  the  white  man.  In  peace  he  has 
too  often  been  the  dupe  of  artful  traffic  ;  in  war  he  has  been 
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regarded  as  a  ferocious  animal,  whose-  life  or  death  was  a 
question  of  mere  precaution  and  convenience.  Man  is  cruelly 
wasteful  of  life  when  his  own  safety  is  endangered  and  he  is 
sheltered  by  impunity ;  and  little  mercy  is  to  be  expected 
from  him  when  he  feels  the  sting  of  the  reptile,  and  is  con- 
scious of  the  power  to  destroy. 

4.  The  same  prejudices  which  were  indulged  t'.jus  early 
exist  in  common  circulation  at  the  present  day.  Certain 
learned  societies  have,  it  is  true,  with  laudable  diligence,  en- 
deavored to  investigate  and  record  the  real  characters  and 
manners  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  the  American  government,  too, 
has  wisely  and  humanely  exerted  itself  to  inculcate  a  friendly 
and  forbearing  spirit  towards  them,  and  to  protect  them  from 
fraud  and  injustice.*  The  current  opinion  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter, however,  is  too  apt  to  be  formed  from  the  miserable 
hordes  which  infest  the  frontiers  and  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
the  settlements.  These  are  too  commonly  composed  of  de-  * 
generate  beings,  corrupted  and  enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  so- 
ciety, without  being  benefited  by  its  civilization.  That  proud 
independence,  which  formed  the  main  pillar  of  savage  virtue, 
has  been  shaken  down,  and  the  whole  moral  fabric  lies  in 
ruins.  Their  spirits  are  humiliated  and  debased  by  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  and  their  native  courage  cowed  and  daunted 
by  the  superior  knowledge  and  power  of  their  enlightened 
neighbors. 

5.  Society  has  advanced  upon  them  like  one  of  those  with- 
ering airs  that  will  sometimes  breed  desolation  over  a  whole 
region  of  fertility.  It  has  enervated  their  strength,  multiplied 
their  diseases,  and  superinduced  upon  their  original  barbarity 
the  low  vices  of  artificial  life.     It  has  given  them  a  thousand 

'M'  The  American  govemment  has  been  indefatigable  in  its  exertions 
to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  the  Indians,  and  to  introduce  among  them 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  civil  and  religious  knowledge.  To  protect 
them  from  the  frauds  of  the  white  traders,  no  purchase  of  land  from  them 
by  individuals  is  permitted  ;  nor  is  any  person  allowed  to  receive  lands 
from  them  as  a  present,  without  the  express  sanction  of  govemment. 
These  precaufions  are  strictly  enforced. 
42 
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superfluous  wants,  whilst  it  has  diminished  their  means  af 
mere  existence.  It  has  driven  before  it  the  animals  of  ihe 
chase,  who  fly  from  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  smoke  of* 
the  settlement,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  depths  of  remoter  for- 
ests and  yet  untrodden  wilds.  Thus  do  we  too  often  find  the 
Indians  on  our  frontiers  to  be  the  mere  wrecks  and  remnants 
of  once  powerful  tribes,  who  have  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  settlements,  and  sunk  into  precarious  and  vagabond  exist- 
ence. Poverty,  repining  and  hopeless  poverty,  a  canker  of 
tbe  mind  unknown  in  savage  life,  corrodes  their  spirits,  and 
blights  every  free  and  noble  quality  of  their  natures.  They 
become  drunken,  indolent,  feeble,  thievish,  and  pusillanimous. 
They  loiter  like  vagrants  about  the  settlements,  among  spa- 
cious dwellings  replete  with  elaborate  comforts-,  which  only 
render  them  sensible  of  the  comparative  wretchedness  of  their 
own  condition.  Luxury  spreads  its  ample  board  before  their 
eyes,  but  they  are  excluded  from  the  banquet :  Plenty  revels 
over  the  fields,  but  they  are  starving  in  the  midst  of  its  abun- 
dance :  the  whole  wilderness  has  blossomed  into  a  garden, 
but  they  feel  as  reptiles  that  infest  it. 

6.  How  different  was  their  state  while  yet  the  undisputed 
lords  of  the  soil !  Their  wants  were  few,  and  tbe  means  of 
gratification  within  their  reach.  They  saw  every  one  round 
them  sharing  the  same  lot,  enduring  the  same  hardships,  feed- 
ing on  the  same  aliments,  arrayed  in  the  same  rude  garments. 
No  roof  then  rose  but  was  open  to  the  homeless  stranger; 
no  smoke  curled  among  tbe  trees  but  he  was  welcome  to  sit 
down  by  its  fire  and  join  the  hunter  in  his  repast.  ^^  For,'^ 
says  an  old  historian  of  New  England,  ^^  their  life  is  so  void 
of  care,  and  they  are  so  loving,  also,  that  they  make  use  of 
those  things  they  enjoy  as  common  goods,  and  are  therein  so 
compassionate,  that  rather  than  one  ^ould  starve  through 
want,  they  would  starve  all ;  thus  they  pass  their  time  mer- 
rily, not  regarding  our  pomp,  but  are  better  content  with  their 
own,  which  some  men  esteem  so  meanly  of."  Such  were  the 
Indians,  whilst  in  the  pride  and  energy  of  their  primitive  na- 
tures :  they  resembled  those  wild  plants  which  thrive  best  m 
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the  shades  of  the  forest,  but  shrink  from  the  hand  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  perish  beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun. 
*  7.  In  (Jiscussing  the  savage  character,  writers  have  been 
too  prone  to  indulge  in  vulgar  prejudice  and  passionate  exag- 
geration, instead  of  the  candid  temper  oC»true  philosophy. 
They  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances .  in  which  the  Indians  have  been  placed,  and  the  pe- 
culiar principles  under  which  they  have  been  educated.  No 
being  acts  more  rigidly  from  rule  than  the  Indian.  His  whole 
conduct  is  regulated  according  to  some  general  maxims  early 
implanted  in  his  mind.  The  moral  laws  that  go#rn  him  are, 
to  be  sure,  but  few  ;  but  then  he  conforms  to  them  all :  the 
white  man  abounds  in  laws  of  religion,  morals,  and  manners ; 
but  how  many  does  he  violate  ! 

8.  A  frequent  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Indians  is 
their  disregard  of  treaties,  and  the  treachery  and  wantonness 
with  which,  in  time  of  apparent  peace,  they  will  suddenly  fly 
to  hostilities.  The  intercourse  of  the  white  men  with  the  In- 
dians, however,  is  too  apt  to  be  cold,  distrustful,  oppressive, 
and  insulting.  They  seldom  treat  them  with  that  confidence 
and  frankness  which  are  indispensable  to  real  friendship ;  nor 
is  sufficient  caution  observed  not  to  oflend  against  those  feel- 
ings of  pride  or  superstition  which  oAen  prompt  the  Indian  to 
hostility  quicker  than  mere  considerations  of  interest.  The 
solitary  savage  feels  silently,  but  acutely.  His  sensibilities 
are  not  diflused  over  so  wide  a  surface  as  those  of  the  white 
man ;  but  they  run  in  steadier  and  deeper  channels.  His 
pride,  his  aflections,  his  superstitions  are  all  directed  towards 
fewer  objects ;  but  the  wounds  inflicted  on  them  are  propor- 
tionality severe,  and  furnish  motives  of  hostility  which  W6 
can  not  sufficiently  appreciate.  Where  a  community  is  also 
limited  in  number,  and  forms  one  great  patriarchal  family,  as 
in  an  Indian  tribe,  the  injury  of  an  individual  is  the  injury  of 
the  whole,  and  the  sentiment  of  vengeance  is  almost  instan- 
taneously diflbsed.  One  council  Are  is  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  arrangement  of  a  plan  of  hostilities.  Here  all 
the  fighting*  men  and  sages  assemble.     Eloquence  and  super- 
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stition  combine  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  warriors.  The 
orator  awakens  their  martial  ardor,  and  they  are  wrought  up 
to  a  kind  of  religious  desperation  by  the  visions  of  the 
prophet  and  the  dreamer. 

9.  An  instance  of  one  of  those  sudden  exasperations, 
arising  from  a  motive  peculiar  to  the  Indian  character,  is  ex- 
tant in  an  old  record  of  the  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts. 
The  planters  of  Plymouth  had  defaced  the  monuments  of  the 
dead  at  Passonagessit,  and  had  plundered  the  grave  of  the 
sachem^s  mother  of  some  skins  with  which  it  had  been  dec- 
orated. Thdindians  are  remarkable  for  the  reverence  which 
they  entertain  for  the  sepulchres  of  their  kindred.  Tribes 
that  have  passed  generations  exiled  from  the  abodes  of  their 
ancestors,  when  by  chance  they  have  been  traveling  in  the 
vicinity,  have  been  known  to  turn  aside  from  the  highway, 
and,  guided  by  wonderfully  accurate  tradition,  have  crossed 
the  country  for  miles  to  some  tumulus,  buried  perhaps  in 
woods,  where  the  bones  of  their  tribe  were  anciently  de- 
posited, and  there  have  passed  hours  in  silent  meditation. 
Influenced  by  this  sublime  and  holy  feeling,  the  sachem, 
whose  mother's  tomb  had  been  violated,  gathered  his  men 
together,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  beautifully 
simple  and  pathetic  harangue  —  a  curious  specimen  of  In- 
dian eloquence,  and  an  afiecting  instance  of  filial  piety  in  a 
savage. 

10.  "When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the  sky  wa«» 
underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  set- 
tle, as  my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were 
fast  closed,  methought  I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was 
much  troubled ;  and  trembling  at  that  doleful  sight,  a  spirit 
cried  aloud,  ^Behold,  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished,  see 
the  breasts  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  lapped  thee 
warm,  and  fed  thee  oft.  Canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge 
of  those  wild  people  who  have  defaced  my  itionument  in  a 
despiteful  manner, 'disdaining  our  antiquities  and  honorable 
customs  ?  See,  now,  the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  the  com- 
mon people,  defaced  by  an  ignoble  race.     Thy  mother  doth 
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complain,  and  implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people,  who 
have  newly  intruded  on  our  land.  If  this  be  suffered,  I  shall 
not  rest  quiet  in  my  everlasting  habitation.^  This  said,  the 
spirit  vanished,  and  I,  all  in  a  sweat,  not  able  scarce  to  speak, 
began  to  get  some  strength,  and  recollect  my  spirits  that  were 
fled,  and  determined  to  demand  your  counsel  and  assistance.'^ 

11.  I  have  adduced  this  anecdote  at  some  length,  as  it 
tends  to  show  how  these  sudden  acts  of  hostility,  which  have 
been  attributed  to  caprice  and  perfidy,  may  often  arise  from 
deep  and  generous  motives,  which  our  inattention  to  Indian 
character  and  customs  prevents  our  properly  appreciating. 

12.  Another  ground  of  violent  outcry  against  the  Indians 
is  their  barbarity  to  the  vanquished.  This  had  its  origin 
partly  in  policy  and  partly  in  superstition.  The  tribes, 
though  sometimes  called  nations,  were  never  so  formidable 
in  their  numbers  but  that  the  loss  of  several  warriors  was 
sensibly  felt :  this  was  particularly  the  case  when  they  had 
been  frequently  engaged  in  warfare  ;  and  many  an  instance 
occurs  in  Indian  history,  where  a  tribe,  that  had  long  been 
formidable,  to  its  neighbors,  has  been  broken  up  and  driven 
away  by  the  capture  and  massacre  of  its  principal  fighting 
men.  There  was  a  strong  temptation,  therefore,  to  the  victor 
to  be  merciless ;  not  so  much  to  gratify  any  cruel  revenge 
as  to  provide  for  future  security*  The  Indians .  had  also  the 
superstitious  belief,  frequent  among  barbarous  nations,  and 
prevalent  also  among  the  ancients,  that  the  manes  of  their 
friends  who  had  fallen  in  battle  were  soothed  by  the  blood 
of  the  captives.  The  prisoners,  however,  who  are  not  thus 
sacrificed,  are  adopted  into  their  families  in  the  place  of  the 
slain,  and  are  treated  with  the  confidencis  and  affection  of 
relatives  and  friends ;  nay,  so  hospitable  and  tender  is  their 
entertainment,  that  when  the  alternative  is  offered  them,  they 
will  of^en  prefer  to  remain  with  their  adopted  brethren,  rather 
than  return  to  the  home  and  the  friends  of  their  youth. 

13.  The  cruelty  of  the  Indians  towards  their  prisoners  has 
been  heightened  since  the  colonization  of  the  whites.  What 
was  formerly  a  compljuice  with  policy  and  superstition  has 
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been  eiasperated  into  a  gratification  of  vengeance.  They 
can  not  but  be  sensible  that  the  white  men  are  the  usurpers  of 
their  ancient  dominion,  the  cause  of  their  degradation,  and 
the  gradual  destroyers  of  their  race.  They  go  forth  to  battle, 
smarting  with  injuries  and  indignities  which  they  have  indi- 
vidually sufiered,  and  they  are  driven  to  madness  and  despair 
by  the  wide-spreading  desolation  and  the  overwhelming  ruin 
of  European  warfare.  The  whites  have  too  frequently  set 
them  an  example  of  violence,  by  burning  their  villages,  and 
laying  waste  their  slender  means  .of  subsistence ;  and  yet  they 
wonder  that  savages  do  not  show  moderation  and  magna- 
nimity towards  those  who  have  left  them  nothing  but  mere 
existence  and  wretchedness. 

14.  We  stigmatize  the  Indians,  also,  as  cowardly  and 
treacherous,  because  they  use  stratagem  in  warfare  in  pref- 
erence to  open  force  ;  but  in  this  they  are  fully  justified  by 
their  rude  code  of  honor.  They  are  early  taught  that  strata- 
gem is  praiseworthy :  the  bravest  warrior  thinks  it  no  dis- 
grace to  lurk  in  silence,  and  take  every  advantage  of  his  foe : 
he  triumphs  in  the  superior  craft  and  sagacity  by  which  he  has 
been  enabled  to  surprise  and  destroy  an  enemy.  Indeed,  man 
is  naturally  more  prone  to  subtlety  than  open  valor,  owing  to 
his  physical  weakness  in  comparison  with  other  animals. 
They  are  endowed  with  natural  weapons  of  defence — with 
horns,  with  tusks,  with  hoofs,  and  talons ;  but  man  has  to 
depend  on  his  superior  sagacity.  In  all  his  encounters  with 
these,  his  proper  enemies,  he  resorts  to  stratagem  ;  and  when 
he  perversely  turns  his  hostility  against  his  fellow-man,  he  at 
first  continues  the  same  subtle  mode  of  warfare. 

15.  The  natural  principle  of  war  is  to  do  the  most  harm 
to  our  enemy  with  the  least  harm  to  ourselves ;  and  this,  of 
course,  is  to  be  effected  by  stratagem.  That  chivalrous  cour- 
age which  induces  us  to  despise  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
and  to  rush  in  the  face  of  certain  danger,  is  the  offspring  of 
society,  and  produced  by  education.  It  is  honorable,  because 
it  is  in  fact  the  triumph  of  lofty  sentiment  over  an  instinctive 
repugnance  jto  pain,  and  over  those  yewrnings  after  personal 
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ease  and  security  which  society  has  condemned  as  ignoble. 
It  is  kept  alive  by  pride  and  the  fear  of  shame ;  and  thus  the 
dread  of  real  evil  is  overcome  by  the  superior  dread  of  an  evil 
which  exists  but  in  the  imagination.  It  has  been  cherished 
and  stimulated  also  by  various  m^ans.  It  has  been  the  theme 
of  spirit-stirring  song  and  chivalrous  story.  The  poet  and 
minstrel  have  delighted  to  shed  round  it  the  splendors  of  fic- 
tion ;  and  even  the  historian  has  forgotten  the  sober  gravity 
of  narration,  and  broken  forth  into  enthusiasm  and  rhapsody 
in  its  praise.  Triumphs  and  gorgeous  pageants  have  been 
its  reward  ;  monuments,  on  which  art  has  exhausted  its  skill, 
and  opulence  its  treasures,  have  been  erected  to  perpetuate  a 
nation's  gratitude  and  admiration.  Thus  artificially  excited, 
courage  has  risen  to  an  extraordinary  and  factitious  degree 
of  heroism  ;  and,  arrayed  in  all  the  glorious  "  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,"  this  turbulent  quality  has  even  been  able 
to  eclipse  many  of  those  quiet  but  invaluable  virtues  which 
silently  ennoble  the  human  character,  and  swell  the  tide  of 
human  happiness. 

16.  But  if  courage  intrinsically  consists  in  the  defiance  of 
danger  and  pain,  the  life  of  the  Indian  is  a  continual  exhibi- 
tion of  it.  He  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  and  risk. 
Peril  and  adventure. are  congenial  to  his  nature;  or,  rather, 
seem  necessary  to  arouse  his  faculties  and  to  give  an  interest 
to  his  existence.  Surrounded  by  hostile  tribes,  whose  mode 
of  warfare  is  by  ambush  and  surprisal,  he  is  always  prepared 
for  fight,  and  lives  with  his  weapons  in  his  hands.  As  the 
ship  careers  in  fearful  singleness  through  the  solitudes  of 
ocean,  — ^as  the  bird  mingles  among  clouds  and  storms,  and 
wings  its  way,  a  mere  speck,  across  the  pathless  fields  of  air, — 
so  the  Indian  holds  his  course,  silent,  solitary,  but  undaunted, 
through  the  boundless  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  His  expedi- 
tions may  vie  in  distance  and  danger  with  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  devotee  or  the  crusade  of  the  knight  errant.  He  trav- 
erses vAst  forests,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  lonely  sickness, 
of  lurking  enemies,  and  pining  famine.  Stormy  lakes,  those 
great  inland  seas,  are  no  obst^^cles  to  his  wanderings :  in  his 
light  canoe  of  barl'  he  sports  like  a  feather  on  their  waves, 
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and  darts,  with  the  swifbiess  of  an  arrow,  down  the  roaring 
rapids  of  the  rivers.  His  very  suheistence  is  snatched  from 
the  midst  of  toil  and  peril.  He  gains  his  food  hy  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  of  the  chaser  he  wraps  himself  in  the 
spoils  of  the  bear,  the  panther,  and  the  buffalo,  and  sleeps 
among  the  thunders  of  the  cataract. 

17.  No  hero  of  ancient  or  modern  days  can  surpass  the 
Indian  in  his  lofty  contempt  of  death  and  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  sustains  its  crudest  affliction.  Indeed,  we  here  be- 
hold him  rising  superior  to  the  white  rnan,  in  consequence  of 
his  peculiar  education.  The  latter  rushes  to  glorious  death  at 
the  cannon^s  mouth  ;  the  former  calmly  contemplates  its  ap- 
proach, and  triumphantly  endures  it,  amidst  the  varied  tor- 
ments of  surrounding  foes  and  the  protracted  agonies  of  ^re. 
He  even  takes  a  pride  in  taunting  his  persecutors,  and  pro- 
voking their  ingenuity  of  torture ;  and  as  the  devouring 
flames  prey  on  his  very  vitals,  and  the  flesh  shrinks  from 
the  sinews,  he  raises  his  last  song  of  triumph,  breathing  the 
deflance  of  an  unconquered  heart,  and  invoking  the  spirits 
of  his  fathers  to  witness  that  he  dies  without  a  groan. 

18.  Notwithstanding  the  obloquy  wijh  which  the  early  his- 
torians have  overshadowed  the  characters  of  the  unfortunate 

» natives,  some  bright  gleams  occasionally  break  through,  • 
which  throw  a  degree  of  melancholy  lustre  on  theif  memo- 
ries. Facts  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  rude 
annals  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which,  though  recorded  with 
the  coloring  of  prejudice  and  bigotry,  yet  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  will  be  dwelt  on  with  applause  and  sympathy 
when  prejudice  shall  have  passed  away. 

19.  In  one  of  the  homely  narratives  of  the  Indian  wars  in 
New  England,  there  is  a  touching  account  of  the  desolation 
carried  into  the  tribe  of  the  Pequod  Indians.  Humanity 
shrinks  from  the  cold-blooded  detail  of  indiscriminate  butch- 
ery. In  one  place  we  read  of  the  surprisal  of  an  Indian  fort 
in  the  night,  when  the  wigwams  were  wrapped  in  flames,  and 
the  miserable  inhabitants  shot  down  and  slain  in  attempting 
to  escape,  "all  being  despatched  and  ended  in  the  course 
of  an  hour*'     After  a  series  of  similar  transactions,  "our 
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soldiers,"  as  the  historian  pious  y  observes,  "  being  resolved 
by  God's  assistance  to  make  a  final  destruction  of  them,"  the 
unhappy  savages  being  hunted  from  their  homes  and  for- 
tresses, and  pursued  with  fire  and  sword,  a  scanty  but  gal- 
lant band,  the  sad  remnant  of  the  Pequod  warriors,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  took  refuge  in  a  swamp. 

20.  Burning  with  indignation,  and  rendered  sullen  by  de- 
spair, with  hearts  bursting  with  grief  at  the  destruction  of 
their  tribe,  and  spirits  galled  and  sore  at  the  fancied  igno- 
miny of  their  defeat,  they  refused  to  ask  their  lives  at  the 
hands  of  an  insulting  foe,  and  preferred  death  to  submission. 

21.  As  the  night  drew  on  they  were  surrounded  in  their 
dismal  retreat,  so  as  to  render  escape  impracticable.  .  Thus 
situated,  their  enemy  "  plied  them  with  shot  all  the  time,  by 
which  means  many  were  killed  and  buried  in  the  mire."  In 
the  darkness  and  fog  that  preceded  the  dawn  of  day,  some  few 
broke  through  the  besiegers  and  escaped  into  the  woods :  ^^  the 
rest  were  left  to  the  conquerors,  of  which  many  were  killed 
in  the  swamp,  like  sullen  dogs,  who  would  rather,  in  their  self- 
willedness  and  madness,  sit  still  and  be  shot  through,  or  cut  to 
pieces,"  than  implore  for  mercy.  When  the  day  broke  upon 
this  handful  of  forlorn  but  dauntless  spirits,  the  soldiers,  we 
are  told,  entering  the  swamp,  "  saw  several  heaps^of  them . 
sitting  61ose  together,  upon  whom  they  discharged  their 
pieces,  laden  with  ten  or  twelve  pistol  bullets  at  a  time,  pot- 
ting the  muzzles  of  the  pieces  under  the  boughs,  within  a  few 
yards  of  them  ;  so  as,  besides  those  that  were  found  dead, 
many  more  were  killed  and  sunk  into  the  mire,  and  never 
were  minded  more  by  friend  or  foe." 

22.  Can  any  one  read  this  plain,  unvarnished  tale,  without 
admiring  the  stem  resolution,  the  unbending  pride,  the  lofti- 
ness of  spirit  that  seemed  to  nerve  the  hearts  of  these  self- 
taught  heroes,  and  to  raise  them  above  the  instinctive  feelings 
of  human  nature  ?  When  the  Gauls  laid  waste  the  city  of 
Rome,  they  found  the  senators  clothed  in  their  robes,  and 
seated  with  stern  tranquillity  in  their  curule  chairs ;  in  this 
manner  they  sufiered  death  without  resistance  or  even  suppli- 
cation.    Such  conduct  was,  in  them,  applauded  as  noble  and 
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magnanimous ;  in  the  hapless  Indian  it  was  reviled  as  obsti- 
nate and  sullen.  How  truly  are  we  the  dupes  of  show  and 
circumstance!  How  different  is  virtue,  clothed  in  purple 
and  enthroned  in  state,  from  virtue  naked  and  destitute,  and 
perishing  obscurely  in  a  wilderness ! 

23.  But  I  forbear  to  dwell  on  these  gloomy  pictures.  The 
eastern  tribes  have  long  since  disappeared  ;  the  forests  that 
ihcltered  them  liave  been  laid  low,  and  scarce  any  traces 
remain  of  them  in  the  thickly-settled  states  of  NeVv  England, 
excepting  here  and  there  the  Indian  name  of  a  village  or  a 
stream.  And  such  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  fate  of  those 
other  tribes  which  skirt  the  frontiers,  and  have  occasionally 
been  inveigled  from  their  forests  to  mingle  in  the  wars  of 
white  men.  In  a  little  while,  and  they  will  go  the  way  that 
their  brethren  hayp  gone  before.  The  few  hordes  whieh  still 
linger  about  the  shores  of  Huron  and  Superior,  and  the  tribu- 
tary streams  of  the  Mississippi,  will  share  the  fate  of  those 
tribes  that  once  spread  over  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
and  lorded  it  along  the  proud  banks  of  the  Hudson ;  of  that 
gigantic  race  said  to  have  existed  on  the  borders  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  and  of  those  various  nations  that  flourished  about 
the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock,  and  that  peopled  the 
forests  of4he  vast  valley  of  Shenandoah. 

24.  They  will  vanish  like  a  vapor  from  the  face*  of  the 
earth ;  their  very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfulness ;  and 
"  the  places  that  now  know  them  will  know  them  no  more 
forever."  Or  if,  perchance,  some  dubious  memorial  of  them 
should  survive,  it  may  be  in  the  romantic  dreams  of  the  poet, 
to  people  in  imagination  his  glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns, 
and  satyrs,  and  sylvan  deities  of  antiquity.  But  should  he 
venture  upon  the  dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretchedness, 
—  should  he  tell  how  they  were  invaded,  corrupted,  despoiled, 
driven  from  their  native  abodes  and  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fathers,  hunted  like  wild  beasts  about  the  earth,  and  sent 
down  with  violence  and  butchery  to  the  grave,  —  posterity  will 
either  turn  with  horror  and  incredulity  from  the  tale,  or  blush 
with  indignation  at  the  inhumanity  of  their  forefkthers.  "  We 
are  driven  back,"  said  an  old  warrior,  "  until  we  can  retreat 
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no  farther.  Our  hatchets  are  broken,  our  bows  are  snapped, 
our  fires  are  nearly  extinguished. .  A  little  longer,  and  the 
white  man  will  cease  to  persecute  us,  for  we  shall  cease  to 
exist  I "  —  W.  Irving. 


No*  175.     Valtie  of  Time  and  Knowledge. 

1.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  importance  of  improv- 
ing your  time.  The  infinite  value  of  time  is  not  realized. 
it  is  the  most  precious  thing  in  all  the  world  ;  *'  the  only 
thing  of  which  it  is  a  virtue  to  be  covetous,  and  yet  the  only 
thing  of  which  all  men  are  prodigal.** 

2.  In  the  first  place,  then,  reading  is  a  most  interesting  and 
pleasant  method  of  occupying  your  leisure  hours.  AH  young 
people  have,  or  may  have,  time  enough  to  read.  The  diffi- 
culty is,  they  are  not  careful  to  improve  it. 

3.  Their  hours  of  leisure  are  either  idled  away,  or  talked 
away,  or  spent  in  some  other  way  equally  vain  and  useless ; 
and  then  they  complain  that  they  have  no  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  their  minds  and  hearts. 

4.  Time  is  so  precious  that  there  is  never  but  one  moment 
in  the  wWld  at  ^once,  and  that  is  always  taken  away  before 
another  is  given.  Only  take  care  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  time,  and  you  will  never  want  leisure  for  the  reading  of 
useful  books.  And  in  what  way  can  you  spend  your  unoccu- 
pied hours  more  pleasantly  than  in  holding  converse  with 
the  wise  and  the  good,  through  the  medium  of  their  writings  ? 
To  a  mind  not  altogether  devoid  of  curiosity,  books  form  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment 

5.  It  is  a  consideration  of  no  small  weight,  that  reading 
furnishes  materials  for  interesting  and  useful  conversation. 
Those  who  are  ignorant  of  books  must,  of  course,  have  their 

'thoughts  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.  What  occurs  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  the  state  of  the  market,  the 
idle  report,  the  tale  of  scandal,  the  foolish  story,  —  these  make 
up  the  circle  of  their  knowledge,  and  furnish  the  topics  of 
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their  converaation.     They  have  nothing  to  say  of  importance, 
because  they  know  nothing  of  importance. 

6.  A  taste  for  useful  reading  is  an  effectual  preservative 
frohn  vice.  Next  to  the  fear  of  God  implanted  in  the  heart, 
nothing  is  a  better  safeguard  to  character  than  the  love  of 
good  books.  They  are  the  handmaids  of  virtue  and  religion. 
They  quicken  our  sense  of  duty,  unfold  our  responsibilities, 
strengthen  our  principles,  confirm  our  habits,  inspire  us  in 
the  love  of  what  is  right  and  useful,  and  teach  us  to  look  with 
disgust  upon  that  which  is  low,  and  grovelling,  and  vicious. 

7.  The  high  value  of  mental  cultivation  is  another  weighty 
motive  for  giving  attendance  to  reading.  What  is  it  that 
mainly  distinguishes  a  man  from  a  brute?  Knowledge. 
What  makes  the  vast  difference  there  is  between  savage  and 
civilized  nations  ?  Knowledge.  What  forms  the  principal 
difference  between  men,  as  they  appear  in  the  same  society  ? 
Knowledge. 

8.  What  raised  Franklin  from  the  humble  station  of  a 
printer's  boy  to  the  first  honors  of  his  country  ?  Knowledge. 
What  took  Sherman  from  his  shoemaker's  bench,  gave  him  a 
seat  in  Congress,  and  there  made  his  voice  to  be  heard  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  his  compeers?  Knowledge.  What 
raised  Simpson  from  the  weaver's  loom  to  a  place  among 
the  first  of  mathematicians  ?  and  Herschel,  from  being  a  poor 
fifer's  boy  in  the  army,  to  a  station  among  the  first  of  astrono- 
mers ?     Knowledge. 

9.  Knowledge  is  power.  It  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  the 
true  alchymy,  that  turns  every  thing  it  touches  into  gold.  It 
is  the  sceptre  that  gives  us  our  dominion  over  nature ;  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  creation,  and  opens  to  us 
the  treasures  of  the  universe. 

10.  The  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed,  as  the 
members  of  a  free  and  intelligent  community,  demand  of  you 
a  careful  improvement  of  the  means  of  knowledge  you  enjoy. 
You  live  in  an  age  of  great  mental  excitement.  The  public 
mind  is  aw^ke,  and  society  in  general  is  fast  rising  in  the 
scale  of  improvement.  At  the  same  time,  the  means  of 
knowledge  are  most  abundant^ 
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11.  The  road  to  wealth,  to  honor,  to  usefulness,  and  hap- 
piness is?  open  to  all,  and  all  who  will  may  enter  upon  it  with 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  success.  In  this  free  commu- 
nity there  are  no  privileged  orders.  Every  man  finds  his 
level.  If  he  has  talents  he  will  be  known- and  estimated,  and 
rise  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  society. 

12.  Added  to  this,  every  man  is  here  a  freeman.  He  has 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  rulers,  in  makipg  and  executing  the 
laws,  and  may  be  Quailed  to  fill  important  places  of  honor  and 
trust  in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  What, 
then,  is  the  duty  of  persons  in  these  circumstances  ?  Are 
they  not  called  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  improve  their 
talents,  and  to  acquire  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  act,  with  honor  and  usefulness,  the  part  as- 
signed them  on  the  stage  of  life  ? 

13.  A  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  knowledge  accords  well 
with  your  nature  as  rational  and  immortal  beings.  God  has 
given  you  minds  which  are  capable  of  indefinite  improvement ; 
he  has  placed  you  in  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable  for 
making  such  improvement ;  and,  to  inspire  you  with  diligence 
in  mounting  up  the  shining  course  before  you,  he  points  you 
to  the  prospect  of  an  endless  existence  beyond  the  grave. 

14.  If  you,  who  possess  these  powers,  were  destined,  after 
spending  a  few  days  on  earth,  to  fall  into  non-existence,  —  if 
there  were  nothing  in  you  which  death  can  not  destroy,  nor 
the  grave  cover,  —  there  would,  indeed,  be  but  little  induce- 
ment to  cultivate  your  minds.  •  "  For  who  would  take  pains 
to  trim  a  taper  which  shines  but  for  a  moment,  and  can  never 
be  lighted  again  ?  " 

15.  But  if  you  have  minds  which  are  capable  of  endless 
progression  in  knowledge,  of  endless  approximation  to  the 
supreme  intelligence,  —  if,  in  the  midst  of  unremitting  success, 
objects  of  new  interest  will  be  forever  opening  before  you, — 
O,  what  prospects  are  presented  to  the. view  of  man!  what 
strong  inducements  to  cultivate  his  mind  and  heart,  and  to 
enter  upon  that  course  of  improvement  here  which  is  to  run  on, 
brightening  in  glory  and  in  bliss,  ages  without  end  !  —  Hawes. 
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No.  176.     J%e  Rainbow. 


1.  The  eTening  was  glorious,  and  light  through  the  trees 
Played  the  sunshine  and  raindn^,  the  birds  and  the 

breeze ; 
The  landscape,  outstretching  in  loveliness,  lay 
On  the  lap  of  the  year,  in  the  beauty  of  May. 

2.  For  the  Queen  of  the  Spring,  as  she  passed  down  die  vale^ 
LeA  her  robe  on  the  trees,  and  her  breath  on  the  gale ; 
And  the  smiles  of  her  promise  gave  joy  to  the  hours. 
And  flush,  in  her  footsteps,  sprang  herbage  and  flowers. 

3.  The  skies,  like  a  banner,  in  sunset  unrolled, 

O'er  the  west  threw  their  splendcNr  of  azure  and  gold  ; 
But  one  cloud  at  a  distance  rose  dense,  and  increase']. 
Till  its  margin  of  black  touched  the  zenith  and  east. 

4.  We  gazed  on  the  scenes  while  around  us  they  glowed 
When  a  vision  of  beauty  appeared  on  the  cloud  ; 
'Twas  not  like  the  sun  as  at  midday  we  view. 

Nor  the  moon  that  rolls  nightly  through  starlight  and  blue. 

5.  Like  a  spirit,  it  came  in  the  van  of  the  storm. 

And  the  eye  and  the  heart  hailed  its  beautiful  form  ; 
For  it  looked  not  severe,  like  an  angel  of  wrath. 
But  its  garment  of  brightness  illumed  its  dark  path. 

6.  In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood 
O'er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood  ; 
And  river,  field,  village,  and  woodlands  grew  bright, 
As  conscious  they  gave  and  afforded  delight 

7.  'Twas  the  bow  of  Omnipotence  bent  in  His  hand 
Whose  grasp  at  creation  the  universe  spanned ; 
'Twas  the  presence  of  God  in  symbol  sublime ; 
His  vow  from  the  flood  to  the  exit  of  time. 
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8.  O,  such  was  the  rainbow,  that  beautiful  one  ! 
Whose  arch  was  refraction,  its  keystone  the  sun  ; 
A  pavilion  it  seemed,  which  the  Deity  graced, 
And  Justice  and  Mercy  met  there  and  embraced. 

9.  A  while,  and  it  sweetly  bent  over  the  gloom, 

Like  Love  o^er  a  death  couch,  or  Hope  o'er  the  tomb ; 
Then  left  the  dark  scene  ;  whence  it  slowly  retired, 
As  Love  had  just  vanished,  or  Hope  had  expired. 

10.  I  gazed  not  alone  on  that  source  of  my  song ; 
To  all  who  beheld  it  these  verses  belong ; 
Its  presence  to  all  was  the  path  of  the  Lord  ! 
Each  full  heart  expanded,  grew  warm,  and  adored. 

1 L  Like  a  visit,  the  converse  of  friends,  or  a  day. 
That  bow  from  my  sight  passed  forever  away  ; 
Like  that  visit,  that  converse,  that  day,  to  my  heart, 
That  bow  from  remembrance  can  never  depart 

12.  'Tis  a  picture  in  memory,  distinctly  defined 

With  the  strong  and  unperishing  colors  of  mind  — 
A  part  of  my  being,  beyond  my  control. 
Beheld  on  that  cloud,  but  transcribed  on  my  soul. 

13.  Not  dreadful,  as  when  in  the  whirlwind  he  pleads. 
When  storms  are  his  chariot,  and  lightning  his  steeds, 
The  black  clouds,  his  banner  of  vengeance,  unfurled, 
And  thunder  his  voice  to  a  guilt-stricken  world. 

14.  In  the  breath  of  his  presence,  when  thousands  expire, 
And  the  seas  boil  with  fury,  and  rocks  bum  with  fire, 
And  the  sword  and  the  plague  spot  with  death  strew  the 

plain, 
And  vulturqs  and  wolves  are  the  graves  of  the  slain. 

Campbell. 
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No.  177.     The  Story  of  a  disabled  Soldier. 

1.  I  WAS  born  in  Shropshire.  My  fatlier  was  a  laborer, 
and  died  when  I  was  five  years  old  ;  so  I  was  put  upon  the 
[>arish.  As  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort  of  a  man,  the 
parishioners  were  not  able  to  tell  to  what  parish  I  belonged, 
or  where  I  was  born  ;  so  they  sent  me  to  another  parish,  and 
that  parish  sent  me  to  a  third.  I  thought  in  my  heart  —  they 
kept  sending  me  about  so  long —  that  they  would  not  let  me 
be  bom  in  any  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last,  however,  they  fixed 
me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a  scholar,  and  was  resolved, 
at  least,  to  know  my  letters  ;  but  the  master  of  the  workhouse 
put  me  to  business  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  handle  a  mallet ; 
and  here  I  lived  an  easy  kind  of  life  for  five  years.  I  only 
wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and  had  my  meat  and  drink 
provided  for  my  labor. 

2.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  suffered  to  stir  out  of  the  house,  for 
fear,  as  they  said,  I  should  run  away.  But  what  of  that }  I 
had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  house,  and  the  yard  before  the 
door;  and  that  was  enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound  out  to 
a  farmer,  where  I  was  up  both  early  and  late  ;  but  I  ate  and 
drank  well,  and  liked  my  business  well  enough,  till  he  died, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  provide  for  myself:  so  I  was  resolved 
to  go  and  seek  my  fortune. 

3.  In  this  manner  I  went  from  town  to  town,  worked  when 
I  could  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I  could  get  none  ; 
when,  happening  one  day  to  go  through  a  field  belonging  to  a 
justice  of  peace,  I  spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just  before 
me.  I  flung  my  stick  at  it.  Well,  what  will  you  have  on't  } 
I  killed  the  hare,  and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  the  justice 
himself  met  me  ;  he  called  me  a  poacher  and  a  villain,  and, 
collaring  *me,  desired  I  would  give  an  account  of  myself.  I 
fell  upon  my  knees,  begged  his  worship's  pardon,  and  began 
to  give  a  full  account  of  all  that  I  knew  of  my  history  ;  but, 
though  I  gave  a  Very  true  account,  the  justice  said  I  could 
give  no  account ;  so  I  was  indicted  at  sessions,  found  guilty 
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of  being  poor,  and  sent  up  to  London,  to  Newgate,  in  order 
to  be  transported  as  a  vagabond. 

4.  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  jail ;  but,  for  my 
part,  1  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  I  was  in 
in  all  my  life.  I  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  did  no  work 
at  all.  This  kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  last  forever  ;  so  I 
was  taken  out  of  prison  after  five  months,  put  on  board  a 
ship,  and  sent  off  with  two  hundred  more  to  the  plantations. 
We  had  but  an  indifierent  passage,  for,  being  all  confined  in 

,  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred  of  our  people  died  for  want  of 
sweet  air,  and  those  that  remained  were  sickly  enough.  When 
we  came  ashore  we  were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was 
bound  for  several  years  more,  As  I  was  no  scholar,  —  for  I 
did  not  know  my  letters,  —  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the 
negroes ;  and  I  served  out  my  time,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do. 

5.  When  my  time  had  expired,  I  worked  my  passage 
home ;  and  glad  I  was  to  see  Old  England  again,  because  I 
loved'  my  country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  I  should  be 
indicted  for  a  vagabond  once  more  ;  so  did  not  much  care  to 
go  down  into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town,  and  did 
little  jobs,  when  I  could  get  them. 

6.  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  till  one 
evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men  knocked  me 
down,  and  then  desii«d  me  to  stand.  They  belonged  to  a 
press  gang.  I  was  carried  before  the  justice,  and,  as  I  could 
give  no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice  lefl,  whether 
to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  list  for  a  soldier.  I  chose 
the  latter ;  and  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman  I  served  two  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders ;  was  at  the  battles  of  Val  and  Fontenoy, 
and  received  but  one  wound,  through  the  breast,  here ;  but  the 
doctor  of  our  regiment  soon  made  me  well  again. 

7.  When  the  peace  came  on  I  wa»  discharged ;  and  as  I  could 
not  work,  because  my  wound  was  sometimes  troublesome, 
I  listed  for  a  landsman,  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 
I  have  fought  the  French  in  six  pitched  battles ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that,  if  I  could  read  or  write,  our  captain  would  have 
made  me  a  corpoml.    But  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  have 
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any  promotion ;  for  I  soon  fell  sick,  and  so  got  leave  to  return 
home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket.  This  was  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  spending  my  money  ;  but  the  govern- 
ment wanted  men,  and  so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor,  before 
ever  I  could  set  foot  on  shore. 

8.  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate  fel- 
low ;  insisted  that  I  understood  my  business,  but  that  I  liked 
to  be  idle ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  sea  business,  and  he  beat 
me,  without  considering  what  he  was  about  I  had  still,  how- 
ever, my  forty  pounds,  and  that  was  some  comfort  to  me  un- 
der every  beating ;  and  the  money  I  mighty  have  had  to  this 
day,  but  that  our  ship  was  taken  by  tlie  French,  and  so  I 
lost  all. 

9.  Our  crew  were  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of  them 
died,  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a  jail ;  but  for  my 
part  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  seasoned.  One  night, 
as  I  was  asleep  on  the  bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm  blanket 
about  me,  —  for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well,  —  I  was  awakened 
by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand. 
"  Jack,"  says  he  to  me,  "  will  you  knock  out  the  French 
sentry's  brains  ?  "  "I  don't  care,"  says  I,  striving  to  keep 
myself  awake,  "  if  I  lend  a  hand."  "  Then  follow  me,"  says 
he,  *•*'  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  up  the  business  for  them."  So 
up  I  got,  and  went  with  him  to  fight  the  Frenchmen.  I  hate 
the  French,  because  they  are  all  slaves  and  wear  wooden 
shoes. 

10.  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is  able  to 
beat  five  French  at  any  time  ;  so  we  went  down  to  the  door, 
where  both  Xhe  sentries  were  posted,  and,  rushing  upon  them, 
seized  their  arms  in  a  moment,  and  knocked  them  down. 
From  thence  nine  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  first  boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  harbor  and  put  to  sea. 

11.  We  had  not  been  here  three  days  before  we  were  taken 
up  by  the  Dorset  privateer,  and  we  consented  to  run  our 
chance.  However,  we  had  not  as  much  good  luck  as  we  ex- 
pected.    In  three  days,  we  fell  in  whh  the  Pompadour  pri- 
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vateer,  of  forty  guns,  while  we  h^d  but  twenty-three  ;  so  to 
it  we  went,  yard  arm  and  yard  arm.  The  fight  lasted  for 
three  hours,  and  I  verfly  believe  we  should  have  taken  *>  the 
Frenchmen,  had  we  but  had  some  more  men  left  behind  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to 
get  the  victory. 

12.  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  "French,  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  I  been  brought 
back  to  Brest ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were  retaken  by  the 
Viper.  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  in  that  engage- 
ment, I  was  wounded  in  two  places ;  I  lost  four  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  my  leg  was  shot  off.  If  I  had  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  lost  my  leg  and  use  of  my  hand  on  board  a 
king^s  ship,  and  not  aboard  a  privateer,  I  should  have  been 
entitled  to  clothing  and  maintenance  during  the  rest  of  my 
life  ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance.  One  man's  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another  with  a  wooden  ladle. 
However,  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  will  forever  love  liberty 
and  Old  England.  Liberty,  property,  and  Old  England  for- 
ever !     Huzza ! 

13.  Thus  saying,  he  limped  olT,  leaving  me  in  admiration 
at  his  intrepidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledg- 
ing that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  misery  serves,  better 
than  philosophy,  to  teach  us  to  despise  it.  —  Goldsmith. 


No.  178.     Song  of  the  Angels^ 

1.  No  sooner  had  tlv'  Almighty  ceased,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blest  voices,  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  filled 
The  eternal  regions.     Lowly  reverent, 
Tow^ards  either  throne  they  bow,  and  to  the  ground 
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With  solemn  adoiatioa  down  they  cast 
Their  crowns  inwove  with  araarant  and  gold ; 
*  ImmortaT  amarant,  a  flower  which  once 
In  paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life* 
Began  to  bkx>m  ;  but  soon*  for  man's  oSence, 
To  heaven  removed,  where  first  it  grew,  there  grows ; 
And  flowers  aloft  shading  the  fount  of  life. 
And  where  the  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o*er  Elysian  floweni  her  amber  stream ; 
With  these,  ^t  never  fkde,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendbnt  locks  inwreathed  with  beams  * 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  ofi*,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  s^a  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses,  smiled. 
Then,  crowned  again,  their  golden  harps^they  took. 
Harps  ever  tuned,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  jcun 
Melodious  part,  such  concord  is  in  heaven. 

2.  Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 
Eternal  King  ;  the  Author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible 
Amidst  the  glorious  brightness  where  thou  sitt^st 
Throned  inaccessible,  but  when  thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and,,  through  a  cloud 
Drawn  round  about  thee  like  a  radiant  shrine, 
Dark  with  excessive^  bright  thy  skirts  appear ; 
Yet  dazzle  heav^n^  that  brightest  seraphim 
Approach  not,  but  With  both  wings  veil  their  eyes. 
Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first. 
Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 
In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 
Made  visible,  the  Almighty  Father  shines, 
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Whom  else  no  creature  can  behold  ;  on  thee 
mpressed  th'  effulgence  of  his  glory,  abides,     ' 
Transfused  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests.  —  Milton. 


No.  179.    Every  Man  the  Architect  of  his  own  Fortune. 
"  Bat  chieflj  the  mold  of  a  man's  fortune  is  hia  own  hands." — Bacon. 

"  Fortune  a  goddess  is  to  fools  alone ; 
The  wise  are  always  master  of  their  own.**  —  Pope. 

1.  It  is  wittily  remarked  by  a  French  writer,  that  while  the 
Portuguese  sailors,  before  engaging  in  battle,  are  prostrate 
upon  deck,  imploring  their  saints  to  perform  miracles  in  their 
favor,  the  British  tars  are  manning  their  guns  and  working 
miracles  for  themselves.  This  remark,  when  rightly  inter- 
preted, contains  a  lively  satire  upon  a  species  of  superstition 
which  misleads  the  multitude  more  than  any  other,  and  en- 
genders indolence  and  apathy,  under  the  specious  names  of 
contentment  and  resignation. 

2.  There  may  be  some  errors,*common  to  the  vulgar,  more 
preposterous  than  this,  but  few  more  pernicious,  since  there  is 
none  in  which  the  transition  from  speculation  to  conduct  is  so 
easy  and  unavoidable.  To  believe,  for  example^  that  there 
once  were  witches,  who  made  a  cockle  shell  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  ship,  and  substituted  a  broomstick  for  a  balloon,  — 
or  that  there  still  are  fairies,  who  hold  their  gambols  at  mid- 
night among  the  romantic  glens  of  Scotland, — is  quite  a  harm- 
less superstition,  whose  worst  effect  can  be  to  make  the  gos 
sips  draw  closer  round  the  winter  fire,  or  the  farmer  more 
brief  in  his  potations  when  at  market. 

3.  But  a  blind  belief  in  fatalism  or  destiny  acts  as  n  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  indolence  and  indecision,  and  makes  men  sit 
down  with  their  arms  folded,  in  Turkish  apathy,  expecting  to 
obtain,  by  supernatural  means,  what  Providence  has  wisely 
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reserved  as  the  reward  of  virtuoos  exertions.  It  can  not, 
therefore,  be  too  earty  or  deeply  instilled  in<x>  the  mi»ds  of 
the  youthful  and  inexperienced,  that  there  are  few  difficulties 
which  wisdom  and  perseverance  can  not  conquer ;  that  the 
means  of  happiness,  and  even  riches,  are,  in  some  degree,  in 
every  man^s  power ;  and  that  misfortune  is  frequently ,  if  not 
generally,  only  another  name  for  misconduct. 

4.  Nothmg  is  more  common  in  the  world  than  for  people 
to  flatter  their  self-esteem,  and  to  excuse  their  indolence,  by 
referring  the  prosperity  of  others  to  the  caprice  or  partiality  of 
fortune.  Yet  few,  who  have  examined  the  matter  with  atten- 
tion, have  failed  to  discover  that  success  is  as  generally  a  con- 
sequence of  industry  and  good  conduct  as  disappointment  is 
the  consequence  of  indolence  and  indecision.  Happiness,  as 
Pope  remarks,  is  truly  our  being's  end  and  aim  ;  and  almost 
every  man  desires  wealth  as  a  means  of  happiness.  Thus,  in 
wishing,  mankind  are  nearly  alike  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  the  strik- 
ing incongruity  that  exists  betwixt  their  actions  and  thoughts 
that  checkers  society,  and  produces  those  endless  varieties  of 
character  and  situation  which  prevail  in  human  life. 

5.  Some  men,  with-  the  hest  iritentions,  have  so  little  forti- 
tude, and  are  so  fond  of  ease  or  pleasure,  that  they  give  way 
to  every  temptation  ;  while  olhera,  possessed  of  greater 
strength  of  mind,  hold  out  heroically  to  the  last,  and  then 
look  back  with  complacency  on  the  difficulties  they  have  over- 
come, and  the  thousands  of  their^  fellow- travelers  that  are  lag- 
ging far  behind,  railing  at  fate  and  dreaming  of  what  they 
might  have  been.  This  difierence  in  the  progress  which  men 
make  in  life  who  set  out  with  the  same  prospects  and  oppor- 
tunities, is  a  proof,  of  itself^  that  more  dep^ids  upon  conduct 
than  fortune.  And  it  would  be  good  for  man  if,  instead  of 
envying  his  neighbor's  lot  and  depleting  his  own,  he  would 
begin  to  inquire  what  means  others  have  employed  that  he 
has  neglected,  and  whether  it  is  not  possible,  by  a  cbaitge  of 
conduct,  to  secure  a  result  more  proportioned  to  his  wishes. 

6.  Were  individuals,  when  unsuccessful,  often  to  institute 
such  an  inquiry,  and  improve  the  hints  it  would  infallibly  sug- 
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gest,  we  shonld  hear  fewer  complaints  against  the  partiality  of 
fortune^  and  witness  less  of  the  wide  extremes  of  riches  and 
poverty.  But  the  great  misfortune  is,  that  few  have  courage 
to  undertake,  and  &till  fewer  candor  to  execute,  such  a  system 
of  self-examkuUion^  Conscience  amy,  perhaps,  whisper  that 
they  have  not  done  all  which  their  circumstances  permitted  ; 
but  these  whispers  are  soon  stifled  amidst  the  plaudits  of  self- 
esteem,  and  they  remain  in  a  happy  ignorance  of  the  exer- 
tions of  others,  and  a  consoling  belief  in  the  immutability  of 
fortune. 

7.  Others,,who  may  possess  candor  and  firmness  to  under** 
take  this  inquiry,  are  quite  appalled  at  the  unwelcome  truths 
it  forces  upon  their  notice.  Theii'  own  industry,  which  they 
believed  to  be  great,  and  their  own  talents,  which  they  fancied 
were  unequaled,  are  found  to  su0er  by  a  comparison  with 
those  of  others ;  and  they  betake  themselves,  in  despair,  to 
the  refuge  of  indolence,  and  think  it  easier,  if  not  better,  to 
want  wealth  than  encounter  the  toil  and  trouble  of  obtaining 
it.  Thus  do  thousands  pass  through  life,  angry,  with  fate, 
when  they  ought  to  be  angry  with  themselves  — ^  top  fon^d  of 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  riches  procure  ever  to  be 
happy  without  them,  and  too  indolent  and  unsteady  ever  to 
persevere  in  the  use  of  those  means  by  which  alone  they  are 
attainable. 

8.  Probably  one  frequent  cause  of  disappointment  in  the 
young  may  be  traced  to  that  overweening  confidence  in  their 
own  powers  which  loads  diera  to  trust  more  to  their  own  ro* 
mantic  anticipations  than  th^  tried  and  experimental  knowl* 
edge  of  their  seniors.!  While  the  progress  of  learning,  and 
the  refinements  of  education,  confer  upon  the  present  race  an 
elegance  and  polish  unknown  to  their  fathers,  they  are  too  apt 
to  magnify  this  merit,  aoji  regard  their. elders  as  beings  of  an 
inferior  capacity.  They  forget  completely  that  a  taste  for  lit* 
emture  and  the  arts  differs  widely  from  that  solter  and  exper- 
imental knowledge  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
real  business  of  life^.and  enable  its  possessor  to  preserve  his 
place  in  that  great  crowd  where  every  individual  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  press  forward  by  jostling  his  neighbor. 
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9.  Even  a  man  of  very  ordinary  parts,  who  has  lived  long 
in  the  world,  and  probably,  aAer  a  thousand  blunders,  learned 
to  conduct  himself  with  ability  and  prudence,  is  better  qualified 
for  imparting  instruction  to  others  than  those  who  in  other  re- 
spects arc  most  remarkable  for  their  talents  and  attainments. 
Experience  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  is  the  great  mistress 
of  wisdom  ;  and  were  men  guided  by  her  safe,  though  often 
unwelcome  counsels,  in  preference  to  their  own  fond  imagi- 
nations, there  would  be  a  mighty  diminution  of  that  misery 
with  which  ignorance  and  obstinacy  are  constantly  filling  the 
world. 

10.  There  is  little  new  under  the  sun ;  and  the  walks  of 
Rfe,  numerous  and  diveisified  as  they  appear,* are  filled  both 
with  beacons  that  warn  of  the  fate  of  the  imprudent,  and 
monuments  that  record  the  triumphs  of  the  successful.  That 
so  many  fail,  therefore,  in  a  task  apparently  so  simple  and 
easy,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  false  confidence  which 
men  repose  in  their  own  powers,  which  disposes  them  to 
slight  instruction,  and  neglect  the  assistance  of  those  charts 
and  descriptions  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  industry 
of  preceding  travelers. 

11.  Another  circumstance  that  marks  the  danger  of  the 
young  neglecting  the  counsel  of  the  old,  is  that  revolution 
which  experience  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  necessarily 
produce  in  the  opinions  and  impressions  of  every  human 
being.  He  must  have  little  acquaintance  with  books,  and  less 
with  life,  who  has  not  remarked  this  of  others  as  w^ll  as  of 
himself.  Man  is  not  the  same  being  to-day  that  he  was  yes- 
terday. His  mind,  like  his  body,  is  in  a  constant  state  of  rev- 
olution. 

12.  The  discovery  of  a  new  truth,  or  the  adoption  of  a  new 
opinion,  often  produces  a  total  change  in  his  views  and  senti- 
ments, and  gives  a  new  turn  to  his  most  ordinary  actions. 
This  he  feels%nd  perceives,  but  seldom  anticipates.  It  is  the 
great  error  of  his  life  constantly  to  overrate  his  present  knowl- 
edge and  attainments ;  and  although  at  every  new  addition 
to  them  he  discovers  his  former  deficiency,  he  still  secretly 
Matters  himself  that  he  has  at  last* reached  perfection.     Like 
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the  torrent  that  rushes  from  the  mountains,  he  begins  his 
course,  filled  with  a  thousand  impurities ;  and  it  is  not  till  his 
knowledge  has  passed  through  the  filters  of  the  world  that 
error  and  prejudice  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  truth  assumes  its 
native  transparency. 

13.  To  this  cause  we  must  ascribe  that  striking  diversity 
of  feeling  and  sentiment  which  so  often  prevails  between  the 
pupil  and  preceptor,  and  which  makes  the  former  believe 
that  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  latter  were  to  doubt  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses.  To  the  cool  and  experienced,  the  world 
and  its  concerns  have  lost  the  master  charm  of  novelty  ;  and 
hence  the  young  6nd  it  as  difficult  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  the  old  as  to  read  with  their  spectacles  or  walk  upon  ^ 
their  crutches.  But  they  should  remember  that  these  hoary 
advisers  were  once  young  and  romantic  like  themselves,  and 
that  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  the  errors  into  which  feelings 
are  apt  to  betray  us  that  these  advisers  caution  us  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  their  influence. 

14.  We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  as  asserting 
that  there  are  no  prejudices  peculiar  to  age,  or  that  the  young 
are  never  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  their  instructors  : 
this  would  be  hazarding  too  much ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  of  instruction  to  affirm,  that  the  instances  in 
which  the  old  are  apt  to  feel  biased  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  prejudices  of  the  young  run  strongest  in  a  contra- 
ry direction ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  there  is  infinitely  more 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their  paying  too  little  than  too 
much  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others. — Macdiarmid. 


Wb  see  not  in  life  the  end  of  human  actions.  Their  influence  never 
dies ;  but  in  ever- widening  circles  it  reaches  beyond  the  grave.  Time  de- 
termines what  shall  be  our  condition  in  a  future  world.  Every  morning, 
when  we  go  forth,  we  lay  the  molding  hand  on  our  destiny }  and  at 
evening  we  have  left  a  deathless  impression  upon  our  character.  }§jfi 
touch  no  wu-e  but  vibrates  in  eternity  —  we  utter  no  voice  but  reports 
at  the  throne  of  God.  Let  youth,  especially,  think  of  these  things ; 
and  let  every  one  remember  that,  in  this  world,  character  is  in  its  for 
mation  state  —  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  think,  to  speak,  to  act. 
44 
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No.  180.    Hpmn  an  the  Seasons. 

These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  m  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  thy  tenderness,  and  love. 
Wide  (lush  the  fields ;  the  soAening  air  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round ;  the  forest  smiles  ; 
And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 
Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  summer  months. 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent     Then  thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oA  thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks ; 
And  oA  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve. 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow,  whispering  gales. 
Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfined. 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winter,  awful  thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness  !  on  the  whirlwind's  wing, 
Riding  sublime,  thou  bidd'st  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  divine. 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear !  a  simple  train. 
Yet  so  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combined  ; 
Shade,  unperceived,  so  softening  into  shade ; 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 
But  wandering  oft,  with  brute,  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee  —  marks  not  the  mighty  hand 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep  ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erpreads  the  spring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
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Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

3.  Nature,  attend !  join,  every  living  soul 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join  ;  and  ardent,  raise 
One  general  song  I     To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  soft,  whose  spirit  in  your  freshness  breathes  : 
O,  talk  of  (lim  in  solitary  glooms  ! 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waving  pine 
Fill  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye,  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  shake  th'  astonished  world,  lift  high  to  heaven 
Th'  impetuous  song,  and  say  from  whom  you  rage. 
His  praise,  ye  brooks,  attune,  ye  trembling  rills. 
And  let  me  catch  it  as  I  muse  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid  and  profound  ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vale ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound  his  stupendous  praise,  whose  greater  voice 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roarings  fall. 
Soft  roll  ydur  incense,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him  whose  sun  exalts. 
Whose  breath  perfumes  you,  and  whose  pencil  paints. 
Ye  forests,  bend  ;  ye  harvests,  wave  to  him ; 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  reaper's  heart, 
.As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  joyous  moon. 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  heaven,  as  earth  asleep 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  beams. 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angels  strike, 
Amid  the  spangled  sky,  the  silver  lyre. 
Great  source  of  day,  best  image  here  below 
Of  thy  Creator,  ever  pouring  wide. 
From  world  to  world,  the  vital  ocean  round, 
Op  nature  write  with  every  beam  his  praise. 
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The  thunder  raid ;  be  hushed  the  prostrate  world. 

While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemn  hymn. 

Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills  ;  ye  mossy  rocks, 

Retain  the  sound  ;  the  brond,  responsive  low, 

Ye  valleys,  raise  ;  for  the  Great  Shepherd  reigns. 

And  his  unsuffering  kingdom  yet  will  come. 

Ye  woodlands  all,  awake  ;  a  boundless  song 

Burst  from  the  groves  ;  and  when  the  restless  day. 

Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep^ 

Sweetest  of  birds  !  sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  his  praise. 

Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles. 

At  once  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all. 

Crown  the  great  hymn  !     In  swarming  cities  vast. 

Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 

The  long-resounding  voice,  oft  breaking  clear, 

At  solemn  pauses,  through  the  swelling  bass ; 

And,  as  each  mingling  flame  increases  each, 

In  one  united  ardor,  rise  to  heaven. 

Or,  if  you  rather  choose  the  rural  shade. 

And  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove, 

There  let  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  virgin's  lay. 

The  prompting  seraph,  and  the  poet's  lyre. 

Still  sing  the  God  of  Seasons  as  they  roll ! 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme. 

Whether  the  blossom  blows,  the  summer  ray 

Russets  the  plain,  inspiring  autumn  gleams, 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  blackening  east. 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more. 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat. 

4.  Should  fate'coraraand  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant,  barbarous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song,  —  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles,  —  'tis  nought  to  me , 
Since  God  's  ever  present,  ever  felt, 
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In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 

And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come. 

And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing :  I  cannot  go 

Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around. 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns, 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 

In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 

Myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable  ! 

Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise. 

Thomsoii. 


No.  181.    Picture  of  the  Miseries  of  War, 

1.  It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indifference  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced.  Those  that 
hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never 
presented  its  evils  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more  than 
a  splendid  game  —  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a  battle,  and  a 
triumph.  Some,  indeed,  must  perish  in  the  successful  field ; 
but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of  honor,  resign  their  lives  amidst 
the  joys  of  conquest,  and,  filled  with  their  country's  glory, 
smile  in  death. 

2.  The  life  of  a  modern  soldier  is  ill  represented  by  heroic 
fiction.  War  has  means  of  destruction  more  formidable 
than  the  cannon  and  the  sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  that  perished  in  the  late  contests  with  France  and 
Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke  of  an  enemy  ; 
the  rest  languished  in  tents  and  ships,  amidst  damps  and  putre* 
faction ;  pale,  torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless ;  gasping  and 
groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate  by  long  con- 
tinuance of  hopeless  misery ;  and  were  at  last  whelmed  in 

44* 
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pits,  or  flung  into  the  ocean,  without  notice  and  without 
remembrance.  By  incommodious  encampments  and  un- 
wholesome stations,  where  courage  is  useless  and  enterprise 
impracticable,  ileets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies 
sluggishly  melted  away. 

3.  Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausted,  for  the  most  part, 
with  little  efiect  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very 
slow  changes  in  the  system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives 
scarcely  any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the  few 
individuals  who  are  benefited  are  not  supposed  to  have  the 
clearest  right  to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  shared  the  dan- 
ger enjoyed  the  profit,  and,  af\er  bleeding  in  the  battle,  grew 
rich  by  the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gains  without  envy. 
But,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years^  war,  how  are  we  rec- 
ompensed for  the  death  of  multitudes,  and  the  expense  of  mil- 
lions, but  by  contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  paymasters 
and  agents,  contractors  and  commissaries,  whose  equipages 
shine  like  meteors,  and  whose  palaces  rise  like  exhalations  ? 

Anonymous. 


No.  182.     Thunder  Storm  on  the  Prairies. 

1.  In  crossing  a  prairie  of  moderate  extent,  rendered  little 
better  than  a  slippery  bog  by  the  recent  showers,  we  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder  gust.  The  rain  came  rattling 
upon  us  in  torrents,  and  spattered  up  like  steam  along  the 
ground  ;  the  whole  landscape  was  suddenly  wrapped  in 
gloom,  that  gave  a  vivid  efiect  to  the  intense  sheets  of  light- 
ning, while  the  thunder  seemed  to  burst  over  our  very  heads, 
and  was  reverberated  by  the  groves  and  forests  that  checkered 
and  skirted  the  prairie.  Man  and  beast  were  so  pelted, 
drenched,  and  confounded,  that  the  line  was  thrown  in  com- 
plete confusion  ;  some  of  the  horses  were  so  frightened  as  to 
be  almost  unmaneigeable,  and  our  scattered  cavalcade  looked 
like  a  tempest- tossed  fleet,  driving  hither  and  thither,  at  the 
'nercy  of  wind  and  wave. 
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2.  At  length,  at  half  past  two  o*clock,  we  came  to  a  halt, 
and  gathering  together  our  forces,  encamped  in  an  open  and 
lofty  grove,  with  a  prairie  on  one  side  and  a  stream  on  the 
other.  The  forest  immediately  rang  with  the  sound  of  the 
ax  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees.  Huge  fires  were  soon 
blazing;  blankets  were  stretched  before  them,  by  way  of 
tents ;  booths  wer^  hastily  reared  of  bark  and  skins ;  every 
fire  had  its  group  drawn  close  round  it,  drying  and  warm- 
ing themselves,  or  preparing  a  comforting  meal.  Some  of 
of  the  rangers  were  discharging  and  cleaning  their  rifles, 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  rain  ;  while  the  horses,  re- 
lieved from  their  saddles  and  burdens,  rolled  in  the  wet  grass. 

3.  The  showers  continued  from  time  to  time,  until  late  in 
the  evening.  Before  dark,  our  horses  were  gathered  in  and 
tethered  about  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  within  the  outposts, 
through  fear  of  Indian  prowlers,  who  are  apt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  stormy  nights  for  their  depredations  and  assaults.  As 
the  night  thickened,  the  huge  fires  became  more  and  Qiore 
luminous  ;  lighting  up  masses  of  the  overhanging  foliage,  and 
leaving  other  parts  of  the  grove  in  deep  gloom.  Every  fire 
had  its  goblin  group  around  it,  while  the  tethered  horses  were 
dimly  seen,  like  spectres,  among  the  thickets,  excepting  that 
here  and  there  a  gray  one  stood  out  in  bright  relief. 

4.  The  grove,  thus  fitfully  lighted  up  by  the  ruddy  glare 
of  the  fires,  resembled  a  vast  leafy  dome,  walled  in  by  opaque 
darkness;  but  every  now  and  then  two  or  three  quivering 
flashes  of  lightning,  in  quick  succession,  would  suddenly  reveal 
a  vast  champaign  country,  where  fields  and  forests,  and  run- 
ning streams,  would  start,  as  it  were,  into  existence  for  a  few 
brief  seconds,  and,  before  the  eye  could  ascertain  them,  van- 
ish again  into  gloom. 

5.  A  thunder  storm  on  a  prairie,  as  upon  the  ocean,  de- 
rives grandeur  and  sublimity  from  the  wild  and  boundless 
waste  over  which  it  rages  and  bellows.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  these  awful  phenomena  of  nature  should  be  objects  of 
superstitious  reverence  to  the  poor  savages,  and  that  they 
should  consider  the  thunder  the  angry  voice  of  the  Great 
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Spirit  As  our  half  breeds  sat  gossiping  round  the  fire,  I 
drew  from  them  some  of  the  notions  entertained  on  the 
subject  by  their  Indian  friends.  The  latter  declared  that  ex- 
tinguished thunderboltsjare  sometimes  picked  up  by  the  hunt- 
ers on  the  prairies,  who  use  them  for  the  heads  of  arrows  and 
lances,  and  that  any  warrior  thus  armed  is  invincible.  Should 
a  thunder  storm  occur,  however,  during  battle,  he  is  liable  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  thunder,  and  never  heard  of  more. 

6.  A  warrior  of  the  Konza  tribe,  hunting  on  a  prairie,  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  struck  down  senseless  by  the 
thunder.  On  recovering,  he  beheld  the  thunderbolt  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  a  horse  standing  beside  it.  Snatching  up 
the  bolt,  he  sprang  upon  the  horse,  but  found,  too  late,  that  he 
was  astride  of  the  lightning.  In  an  instant  he  was  whisked 
away  over  prairies,  and  forests,  and  streams,  and  deserts, 
until  he  was  flung  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  whence,  on  recovering,  it  took  him  several  months  to 
return  to  his  own  people. 

7.  This  story  reminded  me  of  an  Indian  tradition,  related 
by  a  traveler,  of  the  fate  of  a  warrior  who  saw  the  thunder 
lying  upon  the  ground,  with  a  beautifully  wrought  mocca- 
son  on  each  side  of  it.  Thinking  he  had  found  a  prize,  he. 
put  on  the  moccasons ;  but  they  bore  him  away  to  the  land 
of  spirits,  whence  he  never  returned. 

8.  These  are  simple  and  artless  tales,  but  they  had  a  wild 
and  romantic  interest  heard  from  the  lips  of  half-savage  nar- 
rators, round  a  hunter^s  fire,  in  a  stormy  night,  with  a  forest 
on  one  side  and  a  howling  waste  on  the  other ;  and  where, 
perad venture,  savage  foes  might  be  lurking  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness. —  W.  Iri'ing. 
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l^o.  183.     Lamentations  of  the  Moors  for  the  Battle  of 
Lucena, 

1.  The  sentinels  looked  out  from  the  watch  towers  of 
Loxa,  along  the  valley  of  the  Xenel,  which  passes  through 
the  mountains  of  Algaringo.  They  looked  to  behold  the 
king  returning  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  his  shining  host, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  unbeliever.  They  looked  to  be- 
hold the  standard  of  their  warlike  idol,  the  fierce  Ali  Atar, 
borne  by  the  chivalry  of  Loxa,  ever  foremost  in  the  wars  of 
the  border. 

2.  In  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  April,  they  descried  a 
single  horseman  urging  his  faltering  steed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Xenel.  As  he  drew  near,  they  perceived,  by  the  flash 
of  arms,  that  he  was  a  warrior  ;  and  on  nearer  approach,  by 
the  richness  of  his  armor  and  the  caparison  of  his  steed,  they 
knew  him  to  be  a  warrior  of  rank. 

3.  He  reached  Loxa  faint  and  aghast ;  his  Arabian  courser, 
covered  with  foam,  and  dust,  and  blood,  panting  and  stagger- 
ing with  fatigue,  and  gashed  with  wounds.  Having  brought 
his  master  in  safety,  he  sank  down,  and  died  before  the  gate 
of  the  city.  The  soldiers  at  the  gate  gathered  round  the 
cavalier,  as  he  stood  mute  and  melancholy  by  his  expiring 
steed  :  they  knew  him  to  be  the  gallant  Cidi  Caleb,  nephew 
of  the  chief  alfaqui  of  the  Albaycin  of  Granada.  ,  When  the 
people  of  Loxa  beheld  this  noble  cavalier,  thus  alone,  hag- 
gard, and  dejected,  their  hearts  were^led  with  fearful  fore- 
bodings. 

4.  "  Cavalier,"  said  they,  "  how  fares  it  with  the  king  and 
army  ?  " 

He  cast  his  hand  mournfully  towards  the  land  of  the  Chris- 
tians. *'  There  they  lie  !  "  exclaimed  he.  **  The  heavens 
have  fallen  upon  them.     All  are  lost !  all  dead  !  " 

Upon  this,  there  was  a  great  cry  of  consternation  among 
the  people,  and  loud  wailings  of  women ;  for  the  flower  of 
the  youth  of  Loxa  were  with  the  army. 
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An  old  Moorish  soldier,  scarred  in  many  a  border  battle, 
stood  leaning  on  his  lance  by  the  gateway.  '^  Where  is  AH 
Atar  ?  ^^  demanded  he  eagerly.  ^^  If  he  lives,  the  army  can 
not  be  lost'^ 

5.  **  I  saw  his  turban  cleaved  by  the  Christian  sword," 
replied  Cidi  Caleb.     ^^  His  body  is  floating  in  the  Xene!.'^ 

When  the  soldier  heard  these  words,  he  smote  his  breast 
and  threw  dust  upon  his  head  ;  for  he  was  an  old  follower  of 
AH  Atar. 

The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  gave  himself  no  repose,  but,  mount- 
ing another  steed,  hastened  to  carry  the  disastrous  tidings  to 
Granada.  As  he  passed  through  the  villages  and  hamlets,  he 
spread  sorrow  around  ;  for  their  chosen  men  had  followed 
the  king  to  the  wars. 

6.  When  he  entered  the  gates  of  Granada,  and  announced 
the  loss  of  the  king  and  army,  a  voice  of  horror  went  through- 
out the  city.  Every  one  thought  but  of  his  own  share  in  the 
general  calamity,  and  crowded  round  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings. 
One  asked  after  a  father,  another  after  a  brother,  some  after 
a  lover,  and  many  a  mother  after  her  son.  His  replies  were 
still  of  wounds  and  death.  To  one  he  replied,  '*  I  saw  thy 
father  pierced  with  a  lance,  as  he  defended  the  person  of  the 
king."  To  another,  "  Thy  brother  fell  wounded  under  the 
hoofs  of  the  horses ;  but  there  was  no  time  to  aid  him,  for  the 
Christian  cavalry  were  upon  us."  To  another,  ^^  I  saw  the 
horse  of  thy  lover  covered  with  blood,  and  galloping  without 
his  rider."  To  another,  "  Thy  son  fought  by  my  side,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Xenelt  we  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
and  driven  into  the  stream.  I  heard  him  call  upon  Allah,  in 
the  midst  of  the  waters  :  when  I  reached  the  other  bank,  he 
was  no  longer  by  my  side." 

7.  The  noble  Cidi  Caleb  passed  on,  leaving  all  Granada  in 
lamentation ;  he  urged  his  steed  up  the  steep  avenue  of  trees 
and  fountains  that  leads  to  the  Alhambra,  nor  stopped  until 
he  arrived  before  the  Grate  of  Justice.  Ayxa,  the  mother  of 
Boabdil^and  Morayma,  his  beloved  and  tender  wife,  had  daily 
watched  from  the  tower  of  the  Gomeres,  to  behold  his  triumph- 
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ant  return.  Who  shall  describe  their  affliction  when  they 
heard  the  tidings  of  Cidi  Caleb  ?  The  sultana  Ayxa  spake 
not  much,  but  sat  as  one  entranced  in  woe.  Every  i^w  and 
then,  a  deep  sigh  burst  forth;  but  she  raised  her* eyes  to 
heaven  :  ^^  It  is  the  will  of  Allah  I  ^'  said  she,  and  with  these 
words  endeavored  to  repress  the  agonies  of  a  mother's  sorrow. 
The  tender  Morayma  threw  herself  on  the  earth,  and  gave 
vay  to  the  full  turbulence  of  her  feelings,  bewailing  her  hus- 
band and  her  father.  The  high-minded  Ayxa  rebuked  the 
violence  of  her  grief.  "Moderate  these  transports,  my 
daughter,"  said  she ;  "  remember  magnanimity  should  be 
the  attribute  of  princes;  it  becomes  not  them  to  give  way  to 
clamorous  sorrow,  like  common  and  vulgar  minds.'' 

8.  But  Morayma  could  only  deplore  her  loss  with  the 
anguish  of  a  tender  woman.  She  shut  herself  up  in  her 
mirador,  and  gazed  all  day,  with  streaming  eyes,  upon  the 
vega.  Every  object  before  her  recalled  the  causes  of  her 
affliction.  The  River  Xenel,  which  ran  shining  amidst  the 
groves  and  gardens,  was  the  same  on  whose  banks  had  per- 
ished her  father,  Ali  Atar ;  before  her  lay  the  road  to  Loxa, 
by  which  Boabdil  had  departed,  in  martial  state,  surrounded 
by  the  chivalry  of  Granada.  Ever  and  anon  she  would 
burst  into  an  agony  of  grief.  •  "  Alas !  my  father  1 "  she 
would  exclaim  ;  "  the  river  runs  smiling  before  me  that  cov- 
ers thy  mangled  remains :  who  will  gather  them  to  an  hon- 
ored tomb  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever?  And  thou,  O 
Boabdil,  light  of  my  eyes  !  joy  of  my  heart !  life  of  my  life  ! 
woe  the  day,  and  woe  the  hour,  that  I  saw  thee  depart  from 
these  walls.  The  road  by  which  thou  hast  departed  is  soli- 
tary ;  never  will  it  be  gladdened  by  thy  return :  the  moun- 
tain thou  hast  traversed  lies  like  a  cloud  in  the  distance,  and 
all  beyond  it  is  darkness." 

9.  The  royal  minstrels  were  summoned  to  assuage  the 
sorrows  of  the  queen :  they  attuned  their  instruments  to 
cheerful  strains;  but  in  a  little  while  the  anguish  of  their 
hearts  prevailed,  and  turned  their  songs  to  lamentations. 

'*  Beautiful    Granada !  "    they  exclaimed,   "  how   is    thy 
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glory  faded !  Tho  Vivarmmbla  no  longer  echoes  to  the 
tfamp  of  steed  and  sound  of  trumpet ;  no  longer  is  it  crowd- 
ed wit^  thy  youthful  nobles,  eager  to  display  their  prowess 
in  the  tourney  and  the  festive  tilt  of  reeds.  Alas  !  the  flower 
of  thy  chivalry  lies  low  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  soft  note  of 
the  lute  is  no  longer  heard  in  thy  moonlight  streets ;  the  lively 
Castanet  is  silent  upon  thy  hills  ;  and  the  graceful  dance  of 
the  Zambra  is  no  more  seen  beneath  thy  bowers.  Behold, 
the  Alhambra  is  forlorn  and  desolate :  in  vain  do  the  orange 
and  myrtle  breathe  their  perfumea  into  its  silken  chambers ; 
in  vain  does  the  nightingale  sing  within  its  groves ;  in  vain 
are  its  marble  halls  refreshed  by  the  sound  of  fountains  and 
the  gush  of  limpid  rills.  Alas!  the  countenance  of  the 
king  no  longer  shines  within  tliose  halls:  the  light  of  the 
Alhambra  is  set  forever.'^ 

10.  Thus  all  Granada,  say  the  Arabian  chroniclers,  gave 
itself  up  to  lamentation ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
wailing,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage.  All  joined  to  deplore 
their  youthful  monarch,  cut  down  in  the  freshness  and  prom- 
ise of  his  youth ;  many  feared  that  the  prediction  of  the 
astrologers  was  about  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  downfall  of 
tbe  kingdom  would  follow  the  death  of  Boabdil ;  while  all 
declared,  that  had  he  surv'^ved,  he  was  the  very  sovereign 
calculated  to  restore  the  realm  to  its  ancient  prosperity  and 
glory.  —  W.  Irving. 


No.  184.     Works  of  the  Coral  Insect. 

1.  The  coral  varies  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  or  even 
less,  to  somewhat  more  than  the  bulk  of  a  pea ;  and  it  is 
by  the  persevering  efforts  of  creatures  so  insignificant,  working 
in  myriads,  and  working  through  ages,  that  the  enormous 
structures  in  question  are  erected. 

2.  Enormous  we  may  call  them,  when  the  great  Coral 
Reef  of  New  Holland  alone  is  a  thousand  miles  in  length. 
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<. 
and  when  its  altitude,  though  yet  scarcely  fathomed  in  twenty 
places,  can  not  range  to  less  than  between  one  and  two  thou- 
sand feet.  It  is  a  mountain  ridge  that  would  reach  almost 
three  times  from  one  extreme  of  England  to  the  other,  with 
the  height  of  Ingleborough,  or  that  of  the  ordinary  and  prevail- 
ing class  of  the  Scottish  mountains.  And  this  is  the  work 
of  insects,  whose  dimensions  are  less  than  those  of  a  house 
fly.     It  is  perfectly  overwhelming.' 

3.  But  what  is  even  this  ?  The  whole  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
is  crowded  with  islands  of  the  same  architecture,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  insignificant  architects.  An  animal  barely 
possessing  life,  scarcely  appearing  to  possess  volition,  tied 
down  to  its  narrow  cell,  ephemeral  in  existence,  is  daily, 
hourly,  creating  the  habitations  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of 
plants.  It  is  founding  a  new  contitient ;  it  is  constructing  a 
new  world. 

4.  These  are  among  the  wonders  of  God's  mighty  hand  ; 
such  are  among  the  means  which  he  uses  to  forward  his. 
ends  of  benevolence.  Yet  man,  vain  man,  pretends  to  look 
down  on  the  myriads  of  beings  equally  insignificant  in  ap- 
pearance, because  he  has  not  yet  discovered  the  great 
offices  which  they  hold,  the  duties  which  they  ftflfiU,  in  the 
great  order  of  nature. 

5.  If  we  have  said  the  coral  insect  is  creating  a  new 
continent,  we  have  not  said  more  than  the  truth.  Naviga- 
tors now  know  that  the  great  Southern  Ocean  is  not  only 
crowded  with  those  islands,  but  that  it  is  crowded  with  sub- 
marine rocks  of  the  same  nature,  rapidly  growing  up  to  the 
surface,  where,  at  length  overtopping  the  ocean,  they  are 
destined  to  form  new  habitations  for  man  to  extend  his 
dominion. 

6.  They  grow  and  unite  into  circles  and  ridges,  and  ulti- 
mately they  become  extensive  tracts.  This  process  can  not 
cease  while  those  animals  exist  and  propagate.  It  must  in- 
crease in  an  accelerating  ratio ;  and  the  result  will  be,  that, 
by  the  wider  union  of  such  islands,  an  extensiye  archipelago^ 
and  at  length  a  continent,  must  be  formed. 
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7.  This  4>rocefl8  is  equally  visible  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
daily  becoming  less  and  less  navigable,  in  consequence  of 
the  growth  of  its  coral  rocks  ;  and  the  day  is  to  cotne,  when, 
perhaps,  one  plain  will  unite  the  opposite  shores  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia. 

8.  But  let  us  here  also  admire  the  wonderful  provision 
which  is  made,  deep  in  the  earth,  for  completing  the  work 
which  those  animals  have  commenced.  And  we  may  here 
note  the  contrast  between  the  silent  and  uzimarked  labors  of 
working  myriads,  operating  by  a  universal  and  long-or- 
dained law,  and  the  sudden,  the  momentary  effort  of  a  power, 
which,  from  the  rarity  of  its  exertions,  seems  to  be  especially 
among  the  miraculous  interpositions  of  the  Creator 

9.  It  is  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  that  are  to  com- 
plete the  structure  which  the  coral  insect  has  laid  ;  to  elevate 
the  mountain,  and  to  form  the  valley ;  to  introduce  beneath 
the  equator  the  range  of  climate  which  belcmgs  to  the  temper- 
.ate  regions,  and  to  form  the  great  hydraulic  engine,  by  which 
the  clouds  are  collected  to  fertilize  the  earth,  which  causes 
the  springs  to  burst  forth  and  the  rivers  to  flow. 

10.  And  this  is  the  work  of  one  short  hour.  If  the  coral 
insect  was  not  made  in  vain,  neither  was  it  for  destruction 
that  God  ordained  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake.  Thus, 
also,  by  means  so  opposed,  so  contrasted,  is  one  single  end 
attained.     And  that  end  is  the  welfare,  the  happiness  of  man. 

11.  Man  has  but  recently  opened  his  eyes  on  the  impor- 
tant facts  which  we  have  now  stated,  and  his  chemistry  is 
^still  unable  to  explain  them.  Whence  all  this  rock,  this  cal- 
careous earth  ?  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  corals  all 
consist  of  calcareous  earth,  of  lime  united  by  animal  matter. 
The  whole  appears  to  he  the  creation  of  the  a^iimal.  It  is  a 
secretijon  by  its  organs.  Not  only  is  the  production  of  cal- 
careous earth  procfseding  daily  in  this  manner,  but  by  the 
action  of  the  myriad  tribes  of  shellfishes  which  are  forming 
their  larger  habitations,  ia  thp  3an)e  ip^pner,  ap4  from  the 
same  material,^ 

12.  It  is  thb  which  forms  the  calcarepus  beds  of  thp 
ocean ;  it  is  this  which  has  formed  those  enormous  accumu- 
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lations,  in  a  former  state  of  the  world,  which  are  now  our 
mountains,  the  chalk  and  limestone  of  England,  and  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  These  arc  the  productions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  ancient  ocean.  Whence  did  it  all  come  ? 
We  may  know  some  day;  but  assuredly  we  do  not  now 
know. 

13.  Thus  it  is  that  we  prove  that  all  the  limestone  of  the 
world  has  been  the  produce  of  animals,  though  how  pro« 
duced  we  as  yet  know  not  If  a  polyp  has  constructed  the 
great  submarine  mountain  of  New  Holland,  the  thousand 
tribes  and  myriads  of  ij^ividuals,  which  inhabited  the  sub- 
marine Apennine,  might  as  easily,  far  more  easily,  have 
formed  that  ridge.  We  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  because 
we  find  the  shells  in  the  mountains,  >  because  we  find  the 
mountains  made  of  shells.  —  Univ.  Review. 


No.  185.     The  Coral  InsecU 

Toil  on  1  toil  on !  ye  ephemeral  train, 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main  ; 

Toil  on !  for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock. 

With  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of  rock ; 

Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave. 

And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave ; 

Ye're  a  puny  race,  thus  to  boldly  rear 

A  fabric  so  vast  in  a  realm  so  di 


rea 


Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  zone, 
The  ocean  is  sealed,  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 
Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring. 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king  ; 
The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled  ; 
O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  ring  of  gold  ; 
The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men. 
And  mountains  exi)]^  where  the  wave  hath  been. 
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3.  But  why  do  y^  plant  'neath  the  billow  dark 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  ? 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  blossoming  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield  ; 
There  arc  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  flowers  are  up  ; 
There^s  a  poison  drop  in  man's  purest  pup ; 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath  ; 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 

4.  With  moldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white ; 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  heftfingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea  boy's  curls  of  gold. 
And  the  gods  of  the  ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  halls  of  glee  ; 
Hath  earth  no  graves,  that  ye  thus  must  spread 
The  boundless  sea  with  the  thronging  dead  ? 

5.  Ye  build,  ye  build,  but  ye  enter  not  in. 

Like  the  tribes  of  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sId  ; 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die. 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye  ; 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crowned  pyramid. 

Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 

Ye  slumber  unmarked  'mid  the  desolate  main. 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain. 

MkS.  SiGOUBIfET. 


ft 

No.  186.    An  Adventure  with  a  Panther.* 

1.  While  occupied  with  these  varied  reflections,  my  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  opposite  steeps.     The  tops  of  the  trees, 

*  The  subject  of  this  adventure  is  represented  in  one  of  the  wild 
mountain  fastnesses  of  Norwalk,  a  district  in  the  western  part  of  Penii. 
sjlvania.  He  is  on  the  brink  of  a  ravine,  from  which  the  onlj  avenue 
lies  over  the  bodjr  of  a  tree  thrown  across  the  chasm,  throogh  whose 
lark  depths  below  a  rnshing  torrent  is  heard  to  pour  its  waters. 
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waving  to  and  fro,  in  the  wildest  commotion,  and  their  trunks 
occasionally  bending  to  the  blast,  which  in  these  lofty  regions 
blew  with  a  violence  unknown  in  the  tracts  below,  exhibited 
an  awful  spectacle.  At  length"  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  trunk  which  lay  across  the  gulf,  and  Which  I  had  converted 
into  a  bridge. 

2.  I  perceived  that  it  had  already  swerved  somewhat  from 
its  original  position  ;  that  every  blast  broke  or  loosened  some 
of  the  fibres  by  which  its  roots  were  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank,  and  that,  if  the  storm  did  not  speedily  ab&te,  there 
was  imminent  danger  of  its  being  torn  from  the  rock  and  pre- 
cipitated into  the  chasm.  Thus  my  retreat  would  be  cut  off, 
and  the  evils  from  which  I  was  endeavoring  to  rescue  another 
would  be  experienced  by  myself. 

3.  I  believed  my  destiny  to  hang  upon  the  expedition  with 
which  I  should  recross  this  gulf.  The  moments  that  were 
spent  in  these  deliberations  were  critical,  and  I  shuddered  to 
observe  that  the  trunk  was  held  in  its  place  by  one  or  two 
fibres  which  were  already  stretched  almost  to  breaking. 

4.  To  pass  along  the  trunk,  rendered  slippery  by  the  wet 
and  unsteadfast  by  the  wind,  was  eminently  dangerous.  To 
maintain  my  hold  in  passing,  in  defiilfKe  of  the  whirlwind, 
required  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  For  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  to  discommode  myself  of  my  cloak,  and  of  the  vol- 
ume which  I  carried  in  the  pocket  of  my  cloak. 

5.  Just  as  I  had  disposed  of  these  encumbrances,  and  had 
arisen  from  my  seat,  my  attention  was  again  called  to  the  op- 
posite steep  by  the  most  unwelcome  object  that  at  this  time 
could  possibly  occur.  Something  was  perceived  moving 
among  the  bushes  and  rocks,  which  for  a  time  I  hoped  was 
no  more  than  a  raccoon  or  opossum,  but  which  presently  ap- 
peared to  be  a  panther.  His  gray  coat,  extended  claws,  fiery 
eyes,  and  a  cry  which  he  at  that  moment  uttered,  and  which 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  human  voice,  is  peculiarly  terrific, 
denoted  him  to  be  the  most  ferocious  and  untamable  of  that 
detested  race. 

6.  The  industry  of  our  hunters  has  nearly  banished  inimali 
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of  prey  from  tbese  precincts.  The  fastnesses  of  Norwalk, 
however,  could  not  but  afford  refuge  to  some  of  them.  Of 
late  I  had  met  them  so  rarely  that  my  fears  were  seldom 
alive,  and  I  trod  without  caution  the  ruggedest  and  most  sol- 
itary haunts.  Still,  however,  I  had  seldom  been  unfurnished 
in  my  rambles  with  the  means  of  defense. 

7.  The  unfrequency  with  which  I  had  lately  encountered 
this  foe,  and  the  encumbrance  of  provision  with  which  I  set 
out,  made  me  neglect,  on  this^occasion,  to  bring  with  me  my 
usual  arnss.  The  beast  that  was  now  before  me,  when  stim- 
iilated  by  hunger,  was  accustomed  to  assail  whatever  could 
provide  him  with  a  banquet  of  blood.  He  would  set  upon  the 
man  and  the  deer  with  equal  and  irresistible  ferocity.  His 
sagacity  was  equal  to  his  strength,  and  he  seemed  able  to 
discover  when  his  antagonist  was  armed  and  prepared  for 
defense. 

8.  My  past  experience  enabled  me  to  estimate  the  full  ex- 
tent of  my  danger.  He  sat  on  the  brow  of  the  steep,  eying 
the  bridge,  and  apparently  deliberating  whether  he  should 
cross  it.  It  was  probable  that  he  had  scented  my  footsteps 
thus  far,  and  should  he  pass  over,  his  vigilance  could  scarcely 
fail  of  detecting  my  fpylum. 

9.  Should  he  retain  his  present  station,  my  danger  was 
scarcely  lessened.  To  pass  over  in  the  face  of  a  famished 
tiger  was  only  to  rush  upon  my  fate.  The  falling  of  the 
trunk,  which  had  lately  been  so  anxiously  deprecated,  wasr 
now  with  no  less  solicitude  desired.  Every  new  gust  I  hoped 
would  tear  asunder  its  remaining  bands,  and,  by  cutting  offalf 
communication  between  the  opposite  steeps,  place  me  in  se- 
curity. My  hopes,  however,  were  destined  to  be  frustrated. 
The  fibres  of  the  prostrate  tree  were  obstinately  tenacious  of 
their  hold,  and  presently  the  animal  scrambled  down  the  rock, 
and  proceeded  to  cross  it. 

10.  Of  all  kinds, of  death,  that  which  now  menaced  me 
was  the  most  to  be  abhorred.  To  die  by  disease  or  by  the 
hand  of  a  fellow-creature  was  propitious  and  lenient  in  com- 
parison with  being  rent  to  pieces  by  the  fangs  of  this  savage. 
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To  perish  in  this  obscure  retreat,  by  means  so  impervious  to 
the  anxious  curiosity  of  my  friends,  to  lose  my  portion  of  ex- 
istence by  so  untoward  and  ignoble  a  destiny,  was  insupport- 
able. I  bitterly  deplored  my  rashness  in  coming  hither  un- 
provided for  an  encounter  like  this. 

11.  The  evil  of  my  present  circumstances  consisted  chiefly 
in  suspense.  My  death  was  unavoidable,  but  my  imagination 
had  leisure  to  torment  itself  by  anticipations.  One  foot  of 
the  savage  was  slowly  and  cautiously  n^oved  after  the  other. 
He  struck  his  claws  so  deeply  into  the  bark  that  they  were 
with  difficulty  withdrawn.  At  length  he  leaped  upon  the 
ground.  We  were  now  separated  by  an  interval  of  scarcely 
eight  feet  To  leave  the  spot  where  I  crouched  was  impos- 
sible. Behind  and  beside  me  the  cliff*  rose  perpendicularly, 
and  before  me  was  this  grim  and  terrible  visage.  I  shrunk 
still  closer  to  the  ground,  and  closed  my  eyes. 

12.  From  this  pause  of  horror  I  was  aroused  by  the  noise 
of  a  seconti  spring  of  the  terrible  animal.  He  leaped  into 
the  pit,  in  which  I  had  so  deeply  regretted  that  I  had  not  taken 
refuge,  and  disappeared.  My  rescue  was  so  sudden,  and  so 
much  beyond  my  belief  or  my  hope,  that  I  doubted  for  a 
moment  whether  my  senses  did  not  deceive  me.  This  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  was  not  to  be  neglected.  I  left  my  place, 
and  scrambled  over  the  trunk  with  a  precipitation  which  had 
well  nigh  proved  fatal.  The  tree  groaned  and  shook  under 
me ;  the  wind  blew  with  unexampled  violence  ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  reached  the  opposite  steep  when  the  roots  were  sev 
ered  from  the  rock,  and  the  whole  fell  thundering  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chasm.       ^ 

13.  My  trepidations  were  not  speedily  quieted.  I  looked 
back  with  wonder  on  my  hair-breadth  escape,  and  on  that  sin- 
gular  concurrence  of  events  which  had  placed  ipe  in  so  short 
a  period  in  absolute  security.  Had  the  trunk  fallen  a  mo- 
ment earlier,  I  should  have  been  imprisoned  on  the  hill  or 
thrown  headlong.  Had  its  fall  been  delayed  another  moment, 
I  should  have  been  pursued  ;  for  the  beast  now  issued  from  his 
den,  and  testified  his  surprise  and  disappointment  by  tokens 
the  sight  of  which  made  my  blood  run  cold. 
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14.  He  saw  me,  and  hastened  to  the  verge  of  the  chasm. 
He  squatted  on  his  hind  legs,  and  assumed  the  attitude  of  one 
preparing  to  leap.  My  consternation  was  excited  afresh  by 
these  appearances.  It  seemed,  at  first,  as  if  the  rift  was  too 
wide  for  any  power  of  muscles  to  carry  him  in  safety  over  ; 
but  I  knew  the  unparalleled  agility  of  this  animal,  and  that  his 
experience  had  made  him  a  better  judge  of  the  practicability 
of  this  exploit  than  I  was. 

15.  Still  there  was  hope  that  he  would  relinquish  this  de- 
sign as  desperate.  This  hope  was  quickly  at  an  end.  He 
sprang,  and  his  fore  legs  touched  the  verge  of  the  rock  on 
which  I  stood.  In  spite  of  vehement  exertions,  however,  the 
surface  was  too  smooth  and  too  hard  to  allow  him  to  get  his 
hold.  He  fell,  and  a  piercing  cry  uttered  below  showed  that 
nothing  had  obstructed  his  descent  to  the  bottom. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown. 


•  No.  187.     Exhibitions  of  Genius. 

1.  Genius  is  displayed  not  alone  in  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  it  is  seen  in  the  cotton  gin,  as  well  as  in  the  Principia 
of  Newton  y  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  as  well  as  in  the  lever  of 
Archimedes ;  it  was  in  the  song  of  Miriam ;  it  was  in  the 
plans  of  Washington  for  the  surprise  of  Cornwallis  at  Tren- 
ton ;  it  was  in  the  daring  of  Napoleon  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi. 
It  constructs  edifices,  fills  up  valleys,  bridges  the  Atlantic, 
and  hangs  the  railway  on  the  verge  of  the  mountain  cliff. 

2.  It  was  the  genius  of  benevolence  that  sent  Howard  on 
his  tour  of  philanthropy,  taught  Wesley  to  lay  down  princi- 
ples whose  existence  was  to  be  felt  through  long  vistas  of 
coming  generations,  and  urged  Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of 
temperance,  to  the  vast  labor  he  has  undertaken,  of  removing 
a  plague  spot  from  the  escutcheon  of  that  land  whose  genius 
has  filled  the  world  with  admiration,  as  her  sons  have  embla- 
zoned her  name  upon  the  scroll  of  honor  with  a  pen  of  fire. 
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3.  Genius  was  in  Caesar's  "  Veni^  vidi,  vid  ;  ^  it  was  in 
the  words  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar — "  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty ; "  in  the  language  of  Franklb  —  "  Where 
liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  country  ;  '*  in  the  last  speech  of 
Emmet  —  "  Until  Ireland  is  free,  let  not  my  epitaph  be  writ- 
ten.^'  It  was  in  that  appropriate  thought  which  adorned  the 
grave  of  the  dead  with  a  weeping  willow,  that  emblem  of 
perpetual  sorrow.  Earth,  ocean,  and  the  thoughts  of  eternity 
are  full  of  genius.  —  Portland  Tribune. 


No.  188.     WoodmaUj  spare  that  Tree. 

1.  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  ; 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  ril  protect  it  now. 
It  was  my  father's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
Then,  woodman,  let  it  stand  ; 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

3,  That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea  — 

And  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties  I 
O,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies ! 

3.  When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy. 

There,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
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My  mother  kissed  me  here  ; 

My  father  pressed  ray  hand  : 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand  ! 

4.  My  heartstrings  round  thee  ding, 
Close  as  thy  hark,  my  friend  I 
Here  shall  thy  wild  bird  sing, 
And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  the  storm  shall  brave  ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  Pve  a  hand  to  save. 
Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not 

G.  P.  MOERIS. 


No.  189.    Mental  Culture — its  Effects  upo^  Human 
Character, 

1.  Who  that  appreciates  mental  excellence  has  not  ob- 
served, with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  pleasure,  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  mental  culture  in  its  effects  upon  human  character  ? 
Shall  we  produce  an  example  ?  Let  us  take  the  rude-shaped, 
ungainly  boy,  from  one  of  the  mountain  cottages  of  our  land, 
a  mere  follower  of  the  herd  or  the  plow,  and  let  but  a  spark 
of  mental  ambition  fire  the  magazine  of  his  coarse-clad  bo- 
som, and  he  wends  his  way  to  some  literary  institution.  He 
is  now  the  bashful,  sheepish,  unmannered  boy  of  the  moun- 
tain, with  a  coat  of  the  cut  of  his  grandfather,  and  hair 
trimmed  to  the  prim  fashion  of  the  Roundheads,  or  floating 
long,  loose,  and  neglected  in  a  March  wind. 

2.  Every  waggish  eye  is  turned  upon  him,  and  kindled  into 
mischief  at  his  exceeding  greenness.  But  tread  lightly,  ye  wags, 
upon  his  toes.  His  ungainly  form  may  yet,  even  in  the  short 
sp^ce  of  a  few  years,  become  a  colossus  of  power,  and  his  un- 
steady eye  may  burn  brightly  with  all  that  flashes  from  intellect. 
Wb^^t  a  change  has  mental  culture  wrought  in  such  a  boy ! 
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3.  Entering  the  halls  of  science  with  an  eloquence  known 
only  to  the  ox  or  the  swine,  and  he  may  leave  them  with  a 
tongue  as  musical  to  persuade  his  fellow-men  as  the  harp  of 
Orpheus,  and  with  mental  weapons  for  his  career  of  influ- 
ence and  fame  that  have  been  wrenched  by  his  iron  grasp 
from  the  armories  of  long-buried  nations.  He  may  have 
talked  with  the  mighty  dead,  until  he  has  become  imbued 
with  their  immortal  sentiments.  No  matter  whether  his  man- 
ners be  polished  by  intercourse  with  good  society  or  not ;  he  is 
now  possessed  of  the  gentility,  yea,  of  the  nobility  of  mind. 

4.  His  yefy  features  have  undergone  a  wonderful  change. 
Every  line  of  his  countenance  now  expresses  the  action  of 
mind.  Lights  and  shades  of  thought,  the  gloom  and  glory  of 
fancy,  the  solemn  picturing  of  imagination,  and  the  thick- 
coming  visions  of  poetry  irradiate  the  expressive  face,  that 
but  a  few  years  since  was  as  passionless  in  its  expression  as 
the  stagnant  pool,  whose  currents  have  not  had  time  since  the 
creation  to  learn  in  what  direction  to  flow. 

5.  This  comparatively  brief  space  of  mental  culture  has 
made  one  man  become  a  hundred,  in  capacity  of  feeling,  in 
knowledge,  and  mental  enjoyment.  Every  object  that  now 
meets  his  eye,  once  incapable  of  suggesting  splendid  trains 
of  association,  is  now  linked  to  something  noble  and  spirit- 
stirring  in  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future. 

6.  Once  gazing  upon  a  mound,  the  dull  outline  fell  thought- 
lessly upon  his  eye  ;  now  he  links  its  history  to  the  pyramids, , 
to  other  years,  and  to  mighty  nations,  that  left  these  memo- 
rials as  landmarks  upon  the  shores  of  time,  to  indicate  that 
once  they  too  lived  and  panted  for  immortality.  Pope's  stanza 
may  well  be  adapted  to  the  action  of  a  cultivated^'jnind,  — 

"  Lives  through  ^all  life,  and  operates  unspent." 

7.  Not  only  every  hour  of  life,  but  even  the  dreary  hour 
of  death,  has  a  strange  and  high  excitement  to  tie  cultivated 
mind.     The  poet's  thought  — 

"  Thou  shalt  lie  down  with  patriarchs  and  kings  "  — 
comes  rolling  upon  the  intellect,  which  calmly  contemplates 
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the  ruin  of  the  hody,  and  philosophizes  npon  each  new  and 
strange  sensation  which  invades  the  citadel  of  its  being,  as 
the  outworks  one  hy  one  are  taken  by  the  last  enemy.  What 
hurried  thoughts  then  range  through  all  time,  striving  from  the 
past  to  forestall  the  future  and  anticipate  doom  ! 

8.  It  is  said  of  one  who  fell  from  a  great  height,  with  the 
full  expectation  of  being  dashed  into  eternity  on  his  reaching 
the  earth,  but  who  was  providentially  saved,  that  during  his 
fall,  the  brief  space  of  time  in  which  he  passed  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steeple  to  the  ground,  he  found  time  to  review  every 
principal  event  of  his  life ;  to  sigh  out  his  farewell  to  each  dear 
friend  of  his  heart;  to  calculate  his  prospects  in  the  future  world, 
and  to  throw  himself  with  an  inexpressible  energy  upon  the 
merits  of  the  great  Sacrifice.  From  the  long  and  dreamless 
sleep  of  insensibility  he  awoke,  not  indeed  in  that  world  whose 
dreadful  shadows  stretched  like  dragon  wings  over  this  eclipse 
of  his  being,  but  in  this,  and  lived  to  tell  the  last  thoughts  of 
earth,  as  his  soul  was  on  the  wing  for  the  shores  of  immortality. 

9.  The  mind  is-an  enchanter.  Long  years  after  loved  friends 
are  intom bed,  the  wand  of  memory  waves  over  the  chill  vaults 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  the  dead  start  into  life.  Pale,  purified, 
passionless  as  the  seraphs,  their  sweet  faces  beam  again  upon 
us.  The  fragrance  of  their  spirit  breath  stirs  in  our  time- 
bleached  locks  —  their  thrilling  kisses  are  again  upon  our  lips. 

10.  With  their  spirits  our  spirits  again  mingle  m  a  better  fra- 
•ternity  of  feeling  than  ever  bound  us  before ;  we  invest  them 

with  transcendent  beauty ;  they  are  now  lovelier  than  the  be- 
ings of  this  world ;  their  bosoms  throb  on  ours  with  a  better 
sympathy ;  their  eyes  look  deep  into  ours  with  exceeding  love. 
Strange  mental  power !  what  a  contact  of  spirit  with  spirit ! 
what  a  reunion  between  the  severed ! 
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No.  190.    Peace  a  Niation?s  true  Policy. 

1.  I  AM  opposed  to  war  as  a  friend  to  human  improvement, 
to  human  civilization,  to  human  progress  and  advancement. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  occurred  a  period 
so  remarkable.  The  chemical  and  mechanical  powers  have 
been  investigated  and  applied  to  advance  the  comforts  of 
human  life,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  all  that  was*  ever  known 
before.  Civilization  has  been  spreading  its  influence  far  and 
wide,  and  the  general  progress  of  human  society  has  out- 
stripped all  that  had  been  previously  witnessed. 

2.  The  invention  of  man  has  seized  upon  and  subjugated 
two  great  agencies  of  the  natural  worlds  which  never  before 
were  made  the  servants  of  man.  I  refer  to  steam  and  to  elec-' 
tricity^  under  which  I  include  magnetism  in  all  its  phenome- 
na. We  have  been  distinguished  by  Providence  for  a  great 
and  noble  purpose,  and  I  trust  we  shall  fulfill  oiir  high  destiny. 

3.  A  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  earth" 
points  to  that  inspiring  day  which  philosophers  have  hoped 
for,  which  poets  have  seen  in  their  bright  dreams  of  fancy, 
and  which  prophecy  has  deen  in  holy  vision — when  men 
shall  learn  war  no  more.  Who  can  contemplate  a  state  of 
the  world  like  this,  and  not  feel  his  heart  exult  at  the  pros- 
pect ?  And  who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  hand  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Providence,  a  free  and  unrestricted  commerce  shall 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  agents  in  bringing  it  about  ? 

4.  \  am  against  war,  because  peace  —  peace  is  preemi- 
nently our  policy.  Our  great  ipission  as  a  people  is  to  occu- 
py this  vast  domain  —  there  to  level  foi^esti,  and  let  in  upon 
their  solitude  the  light  of  day ;  to  clear  the  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, and  redeem  them  to  the  plow  and  the  sickle ;  to  spread 
over  hill  and  dale  the  echoes  of  human  labor,  and  human 
happiness,  and  contentment ;  to  fill  the  land  with  citiels  and 
towns ;  to  unite  its  opposite  extremities  by  turnpikes  and 
railroads ;  to  scoop  out  canals  for  the  transmission  of  its 
products,  and  open  rivers  for  its  internal  trade. 
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5.  War  can  only  impede  the  fulfillment  of  this  high  mission 
of  Heaven ;  it  absorbs  the  wealth,  and  diverts  the  enei^y 
which  might  be  so  much  better  devoted  to  the  improvement 
of  our  country.  All  we  want  is  peace  —  established  peace  ; 
and  then  time,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wise  and  cautious 
policy,  will  soon  effect  for  us  all  the  rest.  Where  we  find 
that  natural  causes  will  of  themselves  work  out  our  good, 
our  wisdom  is  to  let  them  work ;  and  all  our  task  is  to  reTnove 
impediments.  In  the  present  case,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  impediments  is  found  in  our  impatience. 

6.  Yes,  time  —  ever-laboring  time  —  will  effect  every  thing 
for  us.  Our  population  is  now  increasing  at  the  annual 
average  of  six  hundred  thousand.  Let  the  next  twenty-five 
years  elapse,  and  our  increase  will  have  reached  a  million  a 
year ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  shall  count  a  popula- 
tion of  forty- five  millions.  Before  that  day  it  will  have 
spread  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  coasts  of  the  Pacific  will 
then  be  as  densely  populated,  and  as  thickly  settled  with 
villages  and  towns,  as  is  now  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

7.  If  we  can  preservb  peace,  who  shall  set  bounds  to  our 
prosperity,  or  to  our  success  ?  With  one  foot  planted  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific,  we  shall  occupy  a  po- 
sition between  the  two  old  continents  of  the  world  —  a 
position  eminently  calculated  to  secure  to  us  the  commerce 
and  the  influence  of  both.  If  we  abide  by  the  counsels  of 
common .  sense,  if  we  succeed  in  preserving  our  constitu- 
tional liberty,  we  shall  then  exhibit  a  spectacle  such  as  the 
world  never  saw. 

8.  I  know  that  this  one  great  mission  is  encompassed  with 
difiicuUies ;  but  such  is  the  inherent  energy  of  our  political 
system,  and  such  its  expansive  capability,  that  it  may  be 
made  to  govern  the  widest  space.  If  by  war  we  become 
great,  we  cannot  be  free ;  if  we  will  be  both  great  and  free, 
our  policy  is  peace. — J.  C.  Calhottn. 
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No.  191.     The  Last  Minstrel 

1.  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old ; 
His  withered  cheek  and  tresses  gray 
Seemed  to  have  known  a  better  day  ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy. 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy ; 

The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry. 
For  welladay !  their  date  was  fled ; 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  he,  neglected  and  oppressed, 
,  Wished  to  be  with  them  and  at  rest 
No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  caroled,  light  as  lark  at  mom ; 
No  longer  courted  and  caressed, 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  poured,  to  lord  and  lady  gay. 
The  unpremeditated  lay ; 
Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone  ; 
A  stranger  filled  the  Stuart's  throne  ; 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  called  his  harmless  art  a  crime. 
A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor. 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear. 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

2.  He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower : 
The  Minstrel  gazed  with  wishful  eye  — 
No  humbler  resting-place  was  nigh. 
With  hesitating  step,  at  last, 

The  embattled  portal  arch  he  passed. 
Whose  ponderous  grate  and  massy  bar 
Had  oft  rolled  back  the  tide  of  war. 
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But  never  closed  the  iron  door 
-  Against  the  desolate  and  poor. 
The  duchess  marked  his  weary  pace. 
His  timid  mien,  and  reverend  face, 
And  bade  her  page  the  menials  tell 
That  they  should  tend  the  old  man  well : 
For  she  had  known  adversity. 
Though  bom  in  such  s^  hi^b  degree ; 
In  pride  of  power,  in  beauty^s  bloom. 
Had  wept  o^er  Monmouth's  bloody  tomb. 

3.  When  kindness  had  his  wants  supplied. 
And  the  old  man  was  gratified. 
Began  to  rise  his  minstrel  pride ; 

And  he  began  to  talk,  anon. 

Of  good  Earl  Fr^incis,  dead  and  gone, 

And  of  Earl  Walter,  rest  him  God ! 

A  braver  ne'er  to  battle  rode  ; 

And  how  full  many  a  tale  he  knew 

Of  the  old  warriors  of  Buccleugh ; 

And,  would  the  noble  duchess  deign 

To  listen  to  an  old  man's  strain, 

Though  stiff  his  hand,  his  voice  though  weak,^ 

He  thought  e'en  yet,  the  sooth  to  speak) 

That,  if  she  loved  the  harp  to  hew,. 

He  could  make  music  to  her  ear. 

4.  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtained. 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gained. 
But  when  he  reached  the  room  of  state. 
Where  she  with  all  her  ladies  sate. 
Perchance  he  wished  his  boon  denied ; 
For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
Which  marks  security  to  please ; 

And  scenes  long  past  of  joy  and  pain 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain— ^ 
He  tried  to  tune  hLsi  harp  in  vain. 
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^e  pitying  duchess  praised  its  chime, 

And  gave  him  heart,  and  gave  him  time. 

Till  every  string's  according  glee 

Was  blended  into  harmony. 

And  then,  he  said,  he  would  full  fain 

He  could  recall  an  ancient  strain 

He  never  thought  to  sing  again. 

It  was  not  framed  for  village  churls, 

But  for  high  dames  and  might}'  earls  ; 

He  had  played  it  for  King  Charles  the  Good, 

When  he  kept  court  in  Holyrood ; 

And  much  he  wished,  yet  feared,  to  try 

The  long-forgotten  melody.  , 

Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  strayed. 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  the  pleasure  wild. 
The  old  man  raised  his  face  and  smiled. 
And  lightened  up  his  faded  eye 
With  all  a  poet's  ecstasy. 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  alongi 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot. 
His  toils,  his  wants,  were  all  forgot : 
Cold  diffidence  and  age's  frost 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were  lost ; 
Each  blank,  in  faithless  memory  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied  ; 
And  while  his  harp  responsive  rung, 
'Twas  thus  the  Latest  Minstrel  sung. 

Walter  Scott. 
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GRAMMATICAL  PRECISION. 

T^BE  are  instances  of  words  in  our  language,  which,  by 
careless  writers  or  speakers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  per- 
fectly synonymous,  and  yet  are  not  so.  Their  significations 
approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the  same.  The  following 
illustrations  may  themselves  be  of  use  ;  and  they  will  serve 
to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with  care  and  strictness, 
to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we  would  write  or  speak 
with  propriety  or  precision. 

lUus,  1,  Auaterityf  aeveritif,  rigor.  Ansteritjlrelates  to  the  manner  of 
living ;  Bererity,  of  thinking ;  rigor,  of  punishing.  To  ansteritj  is  op- 
posed effeminacy ;  to  sererity,  relaxation  ;  to  rigor,  clemency.  A  her- 
mit is  austere  in  his  life;  a  casuist,  severe  in  his  application  of  re- 
ligion or  law ;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

2.  Custom^  habit.  Custom  respects  the  action ;  habit,  the  actor.  By 
eustom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  by  habit,  the 
effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the 
custom  of  walking  often  in  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

3.  Surpriaedy  qstoatsAed,  anKJued,  conjbunded,  I  am  surprised  with 
what  is  new  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  ^eat ; 
I  am  amazed  with  what  is  incomprehensible ;  I  am  confounded  by  what 
if  shocking  or  terrible. 

4.  Desift,  renounce,  qiUtj  leave  off.  Each  of  thes«)  words  implies  some 
pursuit  or  object  relinquished,  but  from  different  motives.  We  desist 
from  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.    We  renounce  on  account  of  the 
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^agreeid)lene88  of  the  object  or  purenit  We  quit  for  the  sake  of 
some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more ;  and  we  leave  off  because 
we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists  from  his  designs  when 
he  finds  they  are  impracticable  ;  he  renounces  the  court  because  he  has 
been  affronted  by  it ;  he  quits  ambition  for  study  or  retirement ;  and 
leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  great  as  he  beoomes  old  and  weary 
of  it. 

5.  Pride,  vanity^  Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves;  vanity  makes 
us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

6.  HawfhtmBSSy  dtadain,  Hang^tiness  is  founded  on  the  high  opin- 
ion we  entertain  of  ourselves ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of 
others. 

7.  To  distinguish^  to  separate.  We  distinguish  what  we  do  not  want 
to  confound  with  another  thing ;  we  separate  what  we  want  to  remove 
from  it.  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  qualities. 
They  are  separated  by  the  distance  of  time  or  plaMi. 

8.  To  weary,  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  saiqe  thing  wearies 
us ;  labor  fatigues  us.  I  am  weary  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued  with* 
walking.  A  suitor  weaiies.us  by  his  perseverance;  fatigues  us  by  his 
importunity. 

9;  To  abhor,  to  detest.  To  abhor  importSj  simply,  strong  dislike ;  to 
detest  imports,  also,  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in  debt ; 
he  detests  treachery. 

10.  To inventyto  diaeover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  bidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope;  Har- 
vey discovered  the  ciicnJatioiL  of  the  blood. 

11.  Only,  aione*  Only  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind ;  alone  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  only  child 
is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone  is  one  who  ie 
left  by  itself  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise  language, 
betwixt  these  two  phrases,  *'  virtue  only  makes  us  happy ; "  and,  **  vir- 
tue alone  makes  ■  us  happy."  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,  imports 
that  nothing  else>  can  do  it.  Ydrtne  alone  makes  us  happy,  imports 
that  virtue,  by  itself,  or .  unaccompanied  with,  other  advantages,  is 
safficient  to  do  it. 

12.  Entire,  complete.    A  thing  is  entire  by  wanting  none  of  its  parts ; 
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complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it  A 
man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself,  and  yet  not  have  one  com- 
plete apartment 

IS.  TranqtnUityy  peace,  calm.  Tranquillity  respects  a  sitnation  free 
from  troable,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  sitnation  with  re- 
spect to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  with  regard  to  a 
disturbed  situation  going  before  or  following  it  A  good  man  enjoys 
tranquillity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  and  calm  after  the  storm. 

14.  A  diffieultif,  an  cbstacU.  A  difficulty  embarrasses;  an  obstacle 
stops  us.  We  remoTO  the  one,  we  surmount  the  other.  Grenerally, 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  affair ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  foreign  cause.  Philip 
found  difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians,  from  the  nature  of  their 
dispositions ;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  his  designs. 

15.  Wisdom,  prudence.  Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
most  proper;  prudence  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  improperly. 
A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success;  a  prudent 
man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

16.  Enough,  tuffident.  Enough  relates  to  the  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  of  any  thing ;  sufficient  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to  be 
made  of  it.  Hence,  enough  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than 
sufficient  does.  The  covetous  man  never  has  enough,  although,  he  has 
what  is  sufficient  for  nature. 

17.  To  avow,  to  acknowledge,  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words  imports 
the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  To  avow 
supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it ;  to  acknowledge  supposes  a  small 
degree  of  faultiness,  which  the  acknowledgment  compensates ;  to  con- 
fess supposes  a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition 
to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded ;  a  gentleman  acknowledges  his 
mistake,  and  is  forgiven  ;  a  prisoner  confesses  the  crime  he  is  accused 
of,  and  is  punished. 

18.  To  remark,  to  observe.  We  remark,  in  the  way  of  attention,  in 
order  to  remember ;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge.  A  traveler  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

19.  Equivocal,  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression  is  one  which  haa 
one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood ;  another  sense  con- 
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cealed,  and  understood  onlj  by  the  person  who  nses  it.  An  ambiguous 
expression  is  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and  leaves  as  at  a 
loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with 
an  intention  to  deceive ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when  it  is  used  with  design, 
is  with  an  intention  not  to  give  full  information.  An  honest  maq  will 
never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a  confused  man  may  often  utter 
ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design.  I  shall  give  only  one  instance 
more. 

20.  Withf  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connection  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who  em- 
ploys it ;  but  iffith  expresses  a  more  dose  and  immediate  connection ;  6y, 
a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  vnth  a  sword ;  he  died  by  violence. 
The  criminal  is  bound  loith  ropes  by  the  executioner. 

The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  particles  is  elegantly 
marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  When 
one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the  tenure 
by  which  his  nobles  held  their  lands,  they  started  up  and  drew  theit 
swords  :  "  By  these,"  said  they,  "  we  acquired  our  lands^  and  with  these 
we  will  defend  them."  '*  By  these  we  acquiced  our  lands,"  signifies  the 
more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial  deed;  and, 
'*  mth  these  we  will  defend  them,"  signifies  the  immediatci,  direct  instni- 
men(;  the  sword,  which  they  would  employ  in  their  defea:(d. 


TO  THE   SOUTHERN  PUBLIC. 


Thi  Southern  Fifth  Reader  passed  throagh  its  first  edition  in  less  than  one  month 
from  its  iiwue.  It  contains  6B  pages  more  than  any  other  similar  work  issued  from  the 
Anieriran  press,  and  was  prepared  and  published  expresiihr  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
SOUTHERN  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES.  For  theveiy  flattering  manner  in  which 
these  institutions  have  rei^ived  it,  the  publishers  tender  their  grateful  acknowledgment. 

White  it  euibraces  nothing  that  can  be  objectionable  to  the  South,  its  compiler  baa 
Inserted  nothing,  beyond  the  preface,  that  is  calculated  to  foster  a  mere  sectional  fuel- 
ing —  nothing  that  is  not  eminently  conservative  and  national  in  its  character.  A  dif- 
ferent plan  of  preparation  might  Justly  have  been  adopted,  inasmuch  as  the  South  is 
occupying  a  purely  defensive  attitude. 

It  has  recently  been  seen  with  what  facility  a  fortune  has  been  made  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  which  growly  panders  to  a  morbid  sec- 
tional fiinaticisu,  and  which,  by  the  veriest  exaggerations,  it  hais  sought  to  render  nrill 
more  morbid.  But  it  may  be  said.  Of  course  no  sehool  book  has  ever  been  prepared  to 
effect  diis  object.  Surprisiug  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  mure  than 
one  Kkool  reader,  abounding  with  incendiary  sentiments,  have  issued  from  the  North- 
em  press,  and  the  compilers  of  at  least  two  other  series,  extensively  used  at  the  South, 
are  Abolitionists  of  a  very  decided  stamp.  Their  books,  it  may  readily  be  inferred, 
are  left  free  from  features  that  are  positively  olmoxiouii,  only  that  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  Southern  market.       " 

We  here  insert  an  educational  resolution,  adopted  unanimously  in  the  Memphis 
Convention,  after  striking  out  the  word  "  native  "  before  teachers :  — 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  earnestly  recmnmend  to  the  citizens  of  the  States 
here  represented  the  education  of  their  youth  at  home,  as  far  as  practicable ;  tlie  em- 

eoynient  of  native  teachers  in  their  schools  and  colleges ;  the  encouragement  of  a 
mie  press  ;  the  publication  qf  books  adapted  to  the  educatianal  wants  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  these  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  support  of  invention  and  discursion 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  by  their  own  citizens. 

When  about  half  the  manuscript  had  been  prepared  for  the  "  Southern  Fifth  Reader," 
we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with  the  item  of  intelligence  in  "  DeBow's  Re- 
view **  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  commencement  of  our  preface.  The  whole 
article,  entitled  "  Southern  School  Books,"  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  that  ex- 
cellent and  widely-circulated  periodical  for  September,  1852.  The  high  character  of 
irs  distinguished  editor  and  proprietor,  (now  at  the  hea^id  of  the  Census  Department  at 
Washington,)  his  acknowledged  familiarity  with  the  statistics,  especially  of  the  South- 
em  and  Western  Sutes,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  entire  correctness  of  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  article  in  question :  —  • 

"  The  first  thought  that  enters  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  is,  that  the  school  books  of 
the  South  orijpnate  in  the  North,  and  until  recently,  wlien  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
entered  the  market,  exclusively  in  the  North,  and^  North.  We  do  not  remember  a  sin- 
gle textbook  of  the  schools  printed  orpubUsked  south  qf  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  unless 
ft  be  Feter  Parley's  at  Louisville.  If  there  are  such,  they  have  but  slifjht  circulation. 
The  Southern  booksellers  are  literally  in  a  state  of  *■  peonage '  to  the  '  barons  of  CliS* 
Street,'  and  others  of  that  ilk.  The  books  are  prepared  by  Northern  men,  often  with- 
out practical  knowledge  of  teaching,  untravelled  in  the  United  States,"  &e.,  &c 

Awara  of  our  responsibility  for  the  moral  tone  of  a  school  book  of  this  kind,  we  hare 
carefully  excluded  from  its  pages  whatever,  either  of  prose  or  poetiy,  we  suppo^  could, 
in  tills  respect,  be  found  objectionable;  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  so  diversified  its 
contents  as  to  relieve  it  entirely,  as  we  believe,  from  the  charge  of  being  monotonous. 
The  work  is  now  before  the  public  to  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits  or  demerits. 
Of  thpse  we  sincerely  desire  the  friends  of  Southern  education  to  judge  in  the  most 
searching  and  critical  manner.  We  say  the  friends  of  Southern  education,  for  tlie  title 
and  preface  will  of  course  exclude  it  from  the  Northern  market. 

Tlie  series,  of  which  this  book  occupies  the  highest  place,  will  be  completed  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  Meanwhile  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  people  of  the 
South  will  continue  to  patronize  THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  READER  EVER  PRE- 
PARED AND  PUBLISHED  SOUTH  OF  MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

TTkefoUnnnf  tettimmial  isfirom  the  aiU  and  sffiamtt  PrendeiU  and  FaeuUy  qfmuqftkt 
WMstJUfuruking  colleges  in  the  Union,  located  at  Jaekeon,  La. 

Centenaiy  College  of  Louisiana,  Nov.  15tb,  1853. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Ross.  A.  M. 

Defir  Sir :  —  Ibe  Facul^^  of  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  "  Southern  Fifth  Reader,"  and,  after  a  cursory  examination  by  some  members, 
and  a  minute  examination  by  others,  are  prepared  to  recommend  it  to  the  conununity. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  woric  for  advanced  students.  The  instructions  in  Part 
First  are  exceedingly  appropriate  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  Elocution,  and  the  selections  in  the  body  of  the  work  are 
made  from  our  best  writers,  and  evince  great  care  and  refined  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler. 

Wishing  you  great  success  in  your  efforts  to  promote  Southern  education,  we  remain 
your  friends, 

R.  H.  RIVERS. 
JOHN  C.  MILLER, 
H.  W.  DRAKE, 
W.  H.  SCALES, 
THOMAS  B.  JONES, 
E.  LE  PAGE, 
A.  6.  MILLER. 
A.  E.  BLACKMAR. 

From  Prqf.  Magruder,  tike  veteran  Teacher  and  vaeVrknoton  Principal  qf  a  ecientifie  and 

ekueieal  ackool  qf  the  first  distLnctiun. 
p.  B.  Ross,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  —  Circumstances  have  prevented  my  giving  your  work  the  careful  exami* 
nation  I  desired  and  intended.  I  have,  however,  bestowed  upon  it  what  time  I  have 
bad  at  command,  and  do  not  besiuie  to  express  my  opinion  of  "  Tiie  Rhetorical  Man- 
ual and  Southern  Fifth  Reader  "  as  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,  and  in  manv 
respects  superior  to  any  book  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  The  manual  is  ample  and  good, 
and  the  reading  matter  selected  with  taste  and  judgment  from  the  best  authors  in 
prose  and  poetry.  It  is  a  recommendation  to  the  book  that  the  selections  are  new,  as 
well  as  judicious,  the  most  of  tbem  being  found  in  no  similar  work. 

W.  H.  N.  MAGRQDER. 

Feliciana  High  School,  Jackson,  La.,  Nov.  16th,  1853. 

From  D,  Macatday,  A.  Jf.,  L,L.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Mew  Orleans  Female  Institute. 
New  Orleans  Female  Institute,  13  Nov.,  1853. 

Having  examined  "  Ross's  Rhetorical  Manual  "  with  considerable  care,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  a  superior  school  book  on  a  branch  of  education  to  which 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid.  The  work  is  judiciously  divided  into  two  Purts. 
The  First  Part  contains  ample  instructions  in  the  principles  of  reading,  which,  together 
with  the  choice  ai)d  appropriate  specimens  from  poetical  and  prose  authors  of  high 
celebrity  to  be  found  in  the  Second  Tart,  cannot  fail,  if  properly  studied,  to  make  ac- 
coinpli.>lied  elocutionists,  —  tlie  important  object  in  the  publication  of  the  Rhetorical 
Manual.  . 

Every  intelligent  teacher,  that  has  any  regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  profession, 
will  be  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Robs  has  not  disfigured  the  pages  of  his  work  with  rhe- 
torical nutations,  and  that  he  has  had  the  good  taste  to  have  no  questions  printed  at  the 
bottdni  of  tiie  page,  which  tlie  well-qualified  teachers  of  the  South  regard  as  quite 
sii|)erfluou{>,  althtiugh  it  is  too  common  a  practice  with  the  Northern  autliors  of  school 
books,  nrid  should  be  discountenanced. 

That  th.i  Rhetorical  Manual  will  find  its  way  into  our  Southern  schools  there  is  no 
duubt,  :iot  merely  because  it  is  a  Southern  production,  but  on  accflUnt  of  its  intrinsic- 
mcrit:4.  D.  MACAULAV, 

Principal  of  New  Orleans  Female  Institute. 
From  Dr,  D,  L,  Phares,  President  of  jyiewton  CoUege,  located  at  JVtfiotemio,  JIft. 

Newton  College,  Mi.,  Nov.  12th,  1853 

Dear  Sir:  —After  a  cursoiy  examination  of  your  "Southern  Fifth  Reader,'*  I  am 
pleni^ed  to  give  it  my  approval.  Being  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  contemplated,  I 
trust  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation.  ^ 


Mr.  D.  BA.BToif  Ross. 


I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  L.  PHARES. 


From  Prof  Moore,  Principal  qf  Bayou  Sara  Jicademy. 
Prof.  D.  Barton  Ross.  ** 

Dear  Sir:->[  have  attentively  examined  and  compared  your  "Southern  Fifth 
Reader  '*  with  McGuffey's  and  others  that  have  been  published,  an()  to  yaan  I  cheep- 
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Ibliy  areord  my  pMferanM  tad  entin  aiipiobation.  It  Is,  I  conceive,  happily  timed, 
and  most  admirably  calculated  to  advance  tlie  bent  inrerests  of  a  Boutbern  education. 
Nut  Uiat  I  would  like  to  bave  our  children  of  the  "  sunny  South  "  reared  and  edu- 
cated as  an  exclusive  people,  but  I  do  think,  that,  as  a  people,  none  have  been  more 
inMul'ed  and  imposed  upon  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soufhent  States  by  books  filled 
to  repletion  with  tlie  Oia«t  exaggerated  and  tortured  migrepresenUUionM  of  our  "  pecul- 
iar inftitutiitns." 

Your  selections  are  certainly  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  that 
it  must  meet  the  approbation  of  every  judicious  teacher. 

I  (ear  you  have  issued  a  work  too  **  well  got  up  "  to  come  into  a  fair  competiti<m 
with  thiNe  works  of  a  similar  order  that  are  published  more  for  speculation  than  for 
genuine  solidity. 

In  concluKiun,  I  must  say  T  think  your  excellent  book  akatdd  be  found  m  every  pubUe 
emd  prioaU  iikrarff  and  imould  be  a  tbxt-book  in  all  oua  litsbabt  iifsTiruTioirs. 

\Viahiug  you  every  prosperity  in  your  career  of  honorable  usefulness, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  your  friend, 

PHIL.  M.  MOORE, 
Principal  of  Bayou  Sara  Academy. 

Bayoa  Burp,  La.,  Nov.  18th,  1853. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

BouTHXBir  Education.  ~  J.  B.  Steel  sends  ue  a  copy  of  a  new  school  book,  which 
he  has  published,  and  which  we  ho|)e  will  meet  with  general  patronage.  It  is  entitled 
"  The  Rhetorical  Manual,  or  Southern  Filkh*Reader,"  and  is,  besides  being  all  that  its 
title  would  indicate — that  is,  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  and  elocution,  and  a  reading  book 
especially  adapted  to  Southern  education  —  an  excellent  book  of  its  kind,  wherever 
it  may  be  iiitrmluced.  It  is  got  up  by  D.  Barton  Ross,  A.  M.,  £x-Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools.  —  JVew  Orleans  Picayune. 

Southbbn  School  Books.  —  Mr.  Jackson  Warner  (one  of  the  publishers)  has 
placed  on  our  table  a  copy  of  a  book  entitled  the  Rhetorical  Manual^  or  SoutMem  Fifth 
Reader,  the  flrHt  of  a  series  of  readers  for  Southern  schools.  We  hail  this  additional 
evidence  of  a  desire  to  supply  home  publications  for  the  use  of  our  schools^  with  great 
pleasure,  and  recommend  the  book  to  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  school  com- 
mittees, wliose  (jeculiar  province  it  is  to  pass  judgment  on  the  relative  merits  of  such 
books.  Upon  a  cursory  examination  of  the  Southern  Fifth  Reader,  we  find  no  matter 
at  all  objectionable  on  the  score  of  religious  or  political  opinion,  while  the  selections 
seem  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended  by  the  compiler,  —  the  supply  of  a  varied  seriea 
of  exerci^eti  in  reading  for  the  higher  classes  in  Southern  academies  and  high  schools. 
—  Jfatchei  Courier. 

The  book  is  just  such  a  one,  in  our  humble  opinion,  as  the  times  and  the  South  re- 
qiiife,  and  will  be  the  means,  we  doubt  not,  of  instructing  many  of  our  young  friends 
in  tlie  art  of  reading. 

We  hope  to  ttee  the  work  have  an  extensive  circulation,  not  only  because  it  is  the  first 
school  book  publi:^hed  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  but  because  it  really  deserves 
the  patronage  of  the  public.  It  contains  over  five  hundred  pages  of  choice  reading 
matter,  selected  from  the  best  authoia,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  —  Bayou  Sara  Ledger, 

This  is  a  Southern  hook,  intended  to  supply  a  demand  that  has  been  partially,  badly 
met  by  men  not  among  us,  and  not  interested  in  knowing  our  wants.  We  love  a  good 
thing  from  any  latitude,  and  are  .not  blindly  prejudiced,  literarily  or  otherwise;  but 
here  is  what  we  bave  not  seen  before,  what  we  have  long  needed,  and  what  Mr.  Ross 
has  sh6wn  himself  the  man  to  give  us  ;  therefore  let  us  appreciate  the  good  thing,  as 
one  springing  up  at  our  side,  and  turn  it  to  our  benefit.  Introduce  tliis  Jl^aderinto  our 
schools  and  families  with  the  same  zeal  we  would  seize  an  iroprovemd|i(.in  cotton  or 
sugar  making,  tiie  profit  follows  as  surely  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other: 

We  look  at  the  list  of  articles  Ind  authors  ;  the  very  best  —  the  standard  writers  of 
American  and  £nglii)h  literature  —  are  here  arranged  in  just  the  order  they  should  be. 
Prose  and  poetry  alternate  like  meadow  and  grove  in  a  master's  landscape.    Besides 

♦  good  names  and  good  subjects,  the  articles  themselves  are  the  finest ;  instructive,  in- 
tellectual,  imaginative,  religious,  moral,  interesting,  attractive,  lively,  severe,  grave, 
gay,  and  witty  ;  such  a  collection  as  will  not  permit  the  mind  to  weary,  or  lack  ot 
ploasure  iu  th^  perusal.  -^  Southern  Mirror. 
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